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Lieutenants of 8th Cavalry in 
150-Mile Endurance Ride 


By 2p LieuTENANT Racpu E. Haines, Jr., 8th Cavalry 


Foreword by the Chief of Cavalry 


The 150-mile ride of the lieutenants of the 8th Cavalry demonstrated the endurance and speed of selected present- 
day cavalry mounts, as well as the enthusiasm, ability and stamina of our young cavalry officers. It also demonstrated 
once more the soundness of the principles taught at the Cavalry School in the selection, care and training of the mount, 
the training of the rider, and the actual conduct of a long ride. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership are most important elements of every cavalryman’s education, and there is no 
more valuable training in these essentials than the preparation and execution of an endurance ride of this type which 
calls for the completion of the contest with the mounts in excellent condition. 

This was not an ordinary ride over familiar ground and good roads. On the contrary, much of the route was most 
difficult and unknown to the competing lieutenants. It extended over a varied terrain, including hard dirt roads, sandy 
roads and trails, a climb of 800 feet through rough and rocky winding mountain passes, and stretches across sand-swept 
plains. Portions of the route were difficult to follow by day and required guiding one’s way at night by compass or by 
the stars while breaking trails across desolate country. 

The notable results achieved reflect great credit upon Colonel Innis P. Swift and his subordinates who planned all 
the details and upon the group of lieutenants who suggested and then participated in the ride. 

Such a fine manifestation of traditional cavalry spirit as exemplified in this gruelling test insures continuing con- 


Chile, where 1st Lieutenant Franklin F. Wing, Jr., rode him over 36 consecutive 


One of our most promising Olympic Prospects. Photograph was taken at Valparaiso 


fidence in the future of our arm. 


OW would you like to go on a race of one hundred 
and fifty miles with horse and rider entirely self- 
sufficient?” This question was raised by Lieuten- 

ant Joseph A. Cleary, at supper one evening, provoking a 
heated discussion on the subject by the other members of 
the mess. 

The remark was occasioned primarily by a noncommis- 
sioned officers’ point-to-point ride conducted by the 8th 
Cavalry in January, 1937. This ride was some fifteen 
miles in length with four check stations located at inter- 
vals along the route. The contestants were given a control 
map and an overlay with an outpost system mimeographed 
thereon. The riders represented messengers visiting vari- 
ous elements of the outpost, guided only by brief instruc- 
tions issued at each station. The ground was generally 
familiar to the contestants and the check stations were 
prominently located. The winner completed the ride in 
the fast time of one hour, twelve minutes and fifty-one 
seconds, , 

In December the officers of the regiment had gone on a 
staff ride, about fifty-six miles in length, with a midday 
rest at the halfway point. They averaged eight miles an 
hour while on the road, with five gallop periods per hour. 

With this background in mind, Lieutenant Cleary 
suggested to the regimental commander, Colonel Innis P. 
Swift, an officers’ one hundred and fifty mile ride. Colo- 


LEON B. KroMer, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Cavalry. 


nel Swift approved the idea immediately and directed his 
executive officer, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph P. Aleshire, 
to prepare tentative plans. 

The ride was scheduled to start on March 6th, and its 
purpose was announced as follows: 

To provide practical experience, coupled with an ele- 
ment of competition, being in effect a test of the capabili- 
ties of entrants in the following: 

(1.) Endurance of officer and mount on an extended 
march. 

(2.) Care of mount, both on the road and during the 
rest periods, by officer. 

(3.) Reading and use of maps. 

(4.) Judgment in selection and training of mounts for 
use in the ride. 

(5.) To complete the ride with mount in such condi- 
tion that on the day following he would be pronounced by 
a veterinarian to be sound. 

Each horse was required to carry a minimum of one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds. The rate of march was 
left entirely to the individual rider and the equipment 
was prescribed as optional. 

Colonel Swift issued oral instructions that all govern- 
ment mounts in the regiment were available to the con- 
testants. He further advised the selection of a horse with 


breeding, average weight, short legs, and a compact body. 
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Each lieutenant in the regiment picked two horses, one as 
an alternate, and put them in training on a schedule pre- 
pared by Major William B. Bradford, the regimental ad- 
jutant. Major Bradford assisted the contestants immeasur- 
ably, with his background of experience in the Olympic 
Three-Day Rides. 

The conditioning schedule for the animals covered a 
period of five weeks. It alternated slow and fast work 
days, the former to muscle up the horses and the latter to 
build up their wind. Slow work was done generally at a 
rate of from five to seven miles per hour and fast work 
from eight to ten miles per hour, increasing in severity 
until the fourth week and tapering off in the last. One- 
eighth or one-fourth mile breezes were prescribed at the 
end of each fast day’s work. The horses were rested or 
merely led about at a 
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March- April 


Fort Bliss — Newman — Nation's Salt Well — Grey's 
Ranch—W ood Ranch—Campbell Well—Mack Tank—- 
Orogrande—Raley’s Ranch—Cross Road 13.7 miles wes: 
of R. L. Raley’s Ranch —Cox Globe Well — Belvin’: 
Windmill—Dona Ana Target Range—Fort Bliss. 

Check stations were opened at Fort Bliss, Newman, 
Nation’s Salt Well, Grey’s Ranch, Mack Tank, Oro- 
grande, Cross Road, and Dona Ana Target Range. 

Brief information as to the type of terrain along the 
course was issued with the idea that the contestants could 
thereby better regulate their march schedules. Compul- 
sory halts of one hour at Grey’s Ranch and one hour at 
Dona Ana Target Range and five hours at Orogrande 
were prescribed. Highway 70, on which two of the check 
stations were located, and the new CCC road in from 
Dona Ana were gener- 





walk on Sundays. No 
effort was made to travel 
even a fair part of the 
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one hundred and fifty |e foot. 
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miles the race would - 
cover. It was believed 
that this would harm 
rather than build up ee - 
the mounts. The sever- Zé i 
est workout was a twen- pi* BELVIN'S WINDMILL 
ty-five mile ride at ten fein ANA TARGET RANGE 
miles per hour with a @ko7, 
quarter-mile breeze at 
the end. Horses were 
worked on hard surface 
and in deep sand in 
preparation for anything 
the race might have to 
offer. 

All animals in train- 
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ally familiar to some of 
the contestants; other- 
wise, the route was laid 
entirely over strange 
ground. 

It was deemed im- 
practicable for the of- 
ficers to carry grain and 
rations on the saddle so 
these were furnished at 
the three check stations 
at which halts were pre- 
scribed. Contestants 
were advised to carry a 
compass, a pair of wire 
NS a cutters, a pair of gog- 

AS “| gles, a notebook and 

pencil, a flashlight, a 

watch, and the three- 
sheet maps provided. 
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LEGEND 


ing for the race were left 
in box stalls. Their feed 
was progressively in- 
creased from seven to 
fourteen pounds of oats 
per day, a fourth feed 
around 8:00 pm bein 


added to the schedule. 


wMTNS: 
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All hay was taken 
away from the horses at 
9:00 PM the evening be- 
fore the race so that their 
intestines would not be 
full the following morn- 
ing. Each contestant 


practically kissed his 


Plenty of water and prairie hay was left in front of the 
horses at all times. No alfalfa was fed because of its 
tendency to scour. As a whole the horses lost very little 
weight during their five weeks of intensive training and 
all of them muscled up perceptively. 


The horses were shod all around as soon as the ride was 
announced and reshod about a week before the race. Ex- 
tra, extra light shoes were generally used. The route of 
the ride was kept a close secret until the day before the 
start. Many discussions were held among the lieutenants 
as to the probable route, but no one G-ad it with any 
degree of accuracy. At 4:00 PM the day before the race, 
maps and final instructions were issued. Contestants were 
required to make a rapid reconnaissance of the route: 


horse goodnight and personally put him to bed. 

The morning dawned bright and clear. At 6: 30 AM the 
following lieutenants* reported with their mounts to the 
regimental commander at the flag pole: 


RIDER 
1st Lieutenant James L. Hathaway 
1st Lieutenant James H. Polk 
2d Lieutenant James D. Alger 
2d Lieutenant Henry T. Cherry, Jr. 
2d Lieutenant Joseph A. Cleary 


2d Lieutenant Roy W. Cole, Jr. .... 


2d Lieutenant Ralph E. Haines, Jr. 


Mount 
Po gonipper 
Colonel 


Anticipator 
Rojo 


athe Babe Ruth 


Highlander 


*It will be noted that Lieutenants Jones, Layton, Troja, and Wil- 
son, Cavalry-Reserve officers on one year's active duty under the 
Thomason Act, competed on the same basis as the other lieutenants 
in the regiment. 
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RIDER Mount 


2c Lieutenant Theodore F. Hurt, Jr. .......... Anticipation 
2¢ Lieutenant Russell V. D. Janzan 
2¢ Lieutenant David M. Jones 
2d Lieutenant Charles B. Layton 

d Lieutenant Norman A. Loeb Big Boy 
2d Lieutenant Robert E. O’Brien, Jr. .......... Jimmie 
2d Lieutenant Bruce Palmer, Jr. .............. Angelic 
2d Lieutenant James W. Snee 
2d Lieutenant John F. Troja 
2d Lieutenant Charles P. Walker 
2d Lieutenant Lynnford S. Wilson 


Slow Time 


Fleeter 


They were required to weigh in and were then allowed 
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Well road, going about ten miles out of the way. Lieu- 
tenant Loeb’s horse was marked “‘Tiring” at Nation’s 
Salt Well; all other horses were pronounced in excellent 
shape. 

On leaving Nation’s Salt Well the contestants headed 
northeast, skirting around the more precipitous peaks of 
the Hueco Mountains, but finally going up over the moun- 
tains along a winding pass. This was a rather fatiguing leg 
of the journey to both horse and rider alike. It was a steady 
uphill pull of some eight hundred feet in nineteen miles— 
never very steep, but always pointing up. The footing 
was generally rough and the road crossed several dry, 


to start at any time between 
7:00 and 8:00 AM, the 
time of departure being ac- 
curately tabulated by the 
official timekeeper. A small 
crowd of early birds saw 
them off, and the race was 
on. 

The contestants scatter- 
ed on the first leg of the 
journey. Some elected to 
go to Newman via the 
highway, and some decided 
to try the shorter route 
through a series of fences 
along the railroad tracks. 
Either way the footing was 
good, though slightly slip- 
pery in places as the result 
of a rain several days be- 
fore. The riders averaged 
from eight to ten miles per 
hour over the stretch of 
sixteen and four-tenths 
miles between Fort Bliss 
and Newman, with Lieu- 
tenant Loeb leading the 
pack. Upon arrival at 
Newman, all horses were 
pronounced to be in excel- 
lent condition. 

From Newman the rid- 
er: headed east along a very 
sandy, rolling, little wagon 
toad for Nation’s Salt 
Well. They rode generally 
in pairs, an unpremedi- 
dated action fostered by 
dificulties in keeping a 
steady gait, leading, open- 


inz gates, etc. Lieutenant 





General Description of Route 


FORT BLISS to NEWMAN: Level road; from sandy 
to hard dirt along highway. 


NEWMAN to NATION’S SALT WELL: Road gen- 


erally level; footing sandy in most places. 


NATION’S SALT WELL to GREY’S RANCH: Up 
and down hills. The net result is a climb of about 800 feet 
in 19 miles. Some rough footing, including rocks. Going 
not difficult but rider should slow down in places. 


GREY’S RANCH—WOOD RANCH—CAMPBELL 
WELL—MACK TANK: Generally up and down hills. 
Total distance, 20 miles. A number of stream lines are 
crossed, Net change in elevation is about 500 feet down. 


MACK TANK to OROGRANDE: Grade generally 
down, drop in elevation being about 300 feet. Road dis- 
tance, 16.2 miles. Going is good. 


OROGRANDE to RALEY’S RANCH: Up and then 
down over rough road with some rocks. Going is not easy. 
East of the ranch the ground flattens out and becomes 


sandy. 


RALEY’S RANCH to CROSS ROAD 13.7 miles west 
of RALEY’S RANCH: Road crosses a plane, generally flat 
except for many large sand dunes or “bondots.” Road fre- 
quently covered with sand, recently blown over it, and for 
this reason is apt to be difficult to follow. Road may be 
travelled at night, in which case the rider should plan to 
use his compass. A selected feature of the ORGAN 
MOUNTAINS in the distance should assist in maintain- 
ing the proper direction. (The CROSS ROAD was marked 
by colored lights at night, and by a white flag during the 
day.) 

CROSS ROAD — COX GLOBE WELL — BELVIN’S 
WINDMILL — DONA ANA TARGET RANGE 
CAMP: An improvement on the one just described. Coun- 
try more open, having fewer sand dunes, and road easier to 
follow. Few grades, the road being generally level and 
from sandy to hard dirt. 


DONA ANA TARGET RANGE CAMP — FORT 
BLISS: Hard road with few grades. Along the pipe line 


there are some rocks. 











rock-filled stream beds. A 
good deal of leading was 
necessary, much of which 
was done at a dog trot, 
with one rider leading two 
horses while the other urged 
them along with a crop 
from behind. The noon- 
day sun became quite hot, 
and many riders allowed 
their horses a quart or two 
of water from the earth 
tanks along the way. Prac- 
tically all the riders cut 
across country at one time 
or another in an effort to 
avoid curves along the cir- 
cuitous route. Some profit- 
ed by this maneuver, but 
others lost valuable time by 
ending up on the wrong 
side of the mountain 
ranges. Lieutenant Troja, 
in second place, gained 
slightly on Lieutenant 
Loeb by averaging nine 
and five-tenths miles per 
hour over this difficult ter- 
rain on his powerful geld- 
ing Fleeter. A scout car 
and truck were spotted at 
Grey’s Ranch, a small, de- 
serted, desolate-looking 
place far up in the hills. 
Here the contestants were 
allowed to get their “sec- 
ond wind” and help them- 
selves to lunch. The horses 
were unsaddled, rubbed 
down, watered, and, a half 
hour after their arrival, 


Leeb continued in the lead, having stepped up his pace to 
a cruelling twelve miles per hour. 

Lieutenant Wilson won the doubtful honor of being the 
first one lost, by taking the wrong road out of Newman. 
He rode in a large arc south of Newman—Nation’s Salt 


given two pounds of oats. All were found to be in good or 


excellent condition except the mounts of Lieutenants Loeb 


and O’Brien. Both of these were given an alcoholic stimu- 
lant and allowed to continue at the completion of the 
enforced hour’s rest. On leaving Grey’s Ranch, most of 
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Boono 
% TB. Sire: Boon’s Knoll. 


POGONIPPER 


Y, TB. Sire: Pogonip. 


PoLaris 
3, TB. Sire. North Pole. 


ANGELIC 
Y2 TB. Sire: Rey de Los Angeles. 


ANTICIPATION 


34 TB. Sire: Anticipate. 


Rojo 
Y2 TB. Sire: Ballinger. 


March-April 


COLONEL 
34, TB. Sire: Marse Henry. 


McGIntTy 
Breeding unknown. 


Stow TIME 
Breeding unknown. 


THE NINE HORSES COMPLETING 150-MILE ENDURANCE RIDE. 


(Photographed the morning following completion of ride.) 


the contestants headed east to the barbed wire fence and 
followed it to Wood Ranch. Several of the riders were 
confused because of the inaccuracy of the map and swung 
in a wide arc east of the fence. At Wood Ranch, the three 
leaders, Lieutenants Loeb, Layton, and Troja, wete suc- 
cessively misdirected by an old woman to take a road that 
led up into the hills east of Campbell Well, and petered 
out up there. They all went miles off the course before 
they discovered how gullible they had been to accept the 
old woman’s word. 

Lieutenants Jones and Haines took the lead at Wood 
Ranch and held it together until they were about a mile 
from Campbell Well. There Lieutenant Haines’ horse 
threw a shoe from its left fore and Lieutenant Jones con- 
tinued on alone. Lieutenant Haines found the shoe and 
led his horse into Campbell Well. There he induced a 


cowpuncher to straighten it and nail it on, with a loss of 


about twenty minutes time. 

Lieutenants Hathaway and Hurt made the best time 
by heading due north on a compass bearing from Grey's 
Ranch to Mack Tank. They completed the road distance 
of about twenty miles in slightly less than two hours, let- 
ting their horses out on a downhill gallop over the rolling, 
grazing land. Lieutenants Alger and Walker also used 
this maneuver to great advantage. Lieutenant Troja, after 
regaining the course near Campbell Well, took four hours 
and nine minutes to make this leg, averaging about four 
miles per hour, and dropping from second to sixteenth 
place. Lieutenant Troja fell in with Lieutenants Cleary 
and Cherry who were meandering along in the rear taking 
frequent bearings. They unknowingly passed to the west 
of Mack Tank, being defiladed from that check station 
by a series of hills. As night fell, they saw the lights of 
Orogrande close ahead and realized that they had missed 
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Mack Tank. Resolutely they doubled back to that station, 
having gone some twenty miles out of the way. 

Those riders who arrived at Mack Tank before night- 
fall could see Orogrande in the distance and most of them 
decided to head northwest across country. The going was 
good at first, but the country changed rapidly and soon 
became covered with large sand dunes or “‘bondots.” It 
was practically impossible to maintain a march schedule 
over this terrain, but the leaders continued at a terrific 
pace. Lieutenant Jones maintained his lead by averaging 
a little over ten miles per hour between Mack Tank and 
Orogrande, if the road distance is taken as a measure. 
Lieutenant Haines’ horse appeared very tired about six 
miles out of Orogrande when he was in second place, in 
elapsed time, and he led in to certain elimination. 

Lieutenants Layton, Cole and O’Brien were also elimi- 
nated at Orogrande because their horses were considered 
incapable of continuing at the rate they were being rid- 
den. 
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was along a poorly marked road that led between Elephant 
Mountain and the main Jarilla Range to Raley’s Ranch. 
The road was rough and rocky and had ruts which had 
been deepened by water erosion. 

From Raley’s Ranch to the crossroad (Station 6) the 
road wandered across a flat desert dotted with numerous 
“bondots.” It was almost completely covered with sand 
and impossible to follow continuously on a dark night. 
Most of the contestants used compasses or sighted on the 
Organ Peaks in the distance, after the moon came up. 
Several officers also guided their course by the stars. Sta- 
tion six was marked with a colored light visible for only 
a few hundred yards. 

Lieutenant Jones left Orogrande with a foot-sore horse 
and, consequently, was forced to take a slow walk-trot 
schedule. His horse quit eight miles out from the cross- 
road. Lieutenant Jones cut his boots along the seam and 
led his horse in. At the crossroad his horse took a new 
lease on life. He was given an aromatic spirits of am- 





Those Completing the Ride 


MouNT 





Weight 
RIDER at Start 
2d Lt. Walker 
2d Lt. Palmer 
1st Lt. Polk 
Ist Lt. Hathaway 
2d Lt. Hurt 
2d Lt. Janzan 
2d Lt. Wilson 
2d Lt. Cleary 
2d Lt. Jones 


Colonel 
Pogonipper ... 
Anticipation ... 
McGinty 


Slow Time .... 


unable to make a 25-mile march in 5 hours.) 





(Lt. Jones was eliminated from second place because on the day following completion of the ride his mount was adjudged 


Weight 
Carried Weight Lost 
180 45 
185 
203 
204 
198 
230 
198 
230 
227 


Elapsed Time 
27247220 
27:40:58 
27:40:59 
27:42:10 
27:48:19 
28:00:47 
32:26:52 
34:24:15 
27:26:45 


Height 
15.144 
| 4 
15.3 
job. 
15.21, 
L>:2 
ip rl 
16.1 
15:2 








At Orogrande a large crowd was waiting to greet the 
riders. The contestants were given a steak dinner and 
advised to go to bed on the camp cots provided. Un- 
fortunately, few of them got any sleep, due to their nerv- 
ous condition and the noise made in greeting new arrivals. 
Several riders had muscle cramps in their legs during the 
night. 

Upon arrival the horses were unsaddled, blanketed, fed 
a few handfuls of hay, and walked about. They were 
then inspected by the Regimental Veterinarian, Captain 
Wayne O. Kester, and their legs wrapped in flannel band- 
ages. Later they were watered and each fed a pound of 
hay and two pounds of oats. The halt at Orogrande was 
cha inged from four to five hours because the judges de- 
cided that the horses needed an extra hout’s rest. 

The contestants left Orogrande between 10:00 PM 
anc 2:44 AM. The moon was not due to rise until 1:48 AM 
and actually showed itself over the mountains much later. 
It was, therefore, a real problem to get started in the right 
direction and find the next check station. The correct route 


monia stimulant, after which he pricked up his ears and 
tried to eat a map out of the hands of one of the judges. 
He was allowed to continue after an enforced twenty- 
minute halt. Because of the difficulties enumerated above, 
Lieutenant Jones averaged only four miles an hour be- 
tween stations five and six, and dropped from first to 
seventh place. Lieutenants Palmer and Janzan, in second 
and third places at Orogrande, averaged over five and one- 
half miles an hour and established a commanding lead 
over the field at the crossroad. Lieutenant Palmer deserves 
special credit for breaking the trail across this desolate 
stretch of country. Many officers further back in the race 
blindly followed his tracks. 

Lieutenants Hurt and Hathaway, riding horses in ex- 
cellent shape at Orogrande, set out at a fast pace de- 
termined to overtake the leaders. They turned northwest 
up into the Jarilla Mountains by mistake, however, and 
tried to retrace their steps along a rocky mountain road. It 
was very dark up in the mountains at this time, and they 
lost the road. They wandered along unused mountain 
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CARMEN 
Y% TB. Sire: Carthage. 


ANTICIPATOR 
% TB. Sire: Anticipate. 


JIMMIE 
34, TB. Sire: Pogonip. 


% TB. Sire: Little Bob. 


FLEETER 
34, TB. Sire: Fleeting Time. 


SoTOL 
2 TB. Sire: Trial By Jury. 


Bic Boy 
% TB. Sire: Rosario. 


HIGHLANDER 
34, TB. Sire: Bonnie Jack. 


Base RuTH 
% TB. Sire: Bat ’Em Out. 


THE NINE HORSES WHICH FAILED TO COMPLETE THE RIDE. 
(Photographed the morning following the completion of the ride.) 


trails and several times drew their horses up short on the 
brink of deep chasms. They finally came down out of the 
Jarillas with the loss of an hour and a half and dropped 
further back in the race. 

Lieutenants Loeb and Wilson also turned off to the 
northwest, though not on the same road as Lieutenants 
Hurt and Hathaway. After discovering their mistake, 
they cut southwest over some very rough mountain coun- 
try and emerged on the mesa near Raley’s Ranch. Lieu- 
tenants Cleary and Cherry stuck to the road fairly well 
through almost continuous use of their flashlights. These 
two contestants were riding a rather conservative race at 
this point, pausing several times to go to sleep back to 
back by the side of the road, waiting for daylight. Lieu- 
tenant Troja rode along with them at intervals but in the 
main played the tortoise in its race with the hare. He con- 
tinued on at the lead while they slept, because his horse 


was in worse condition than theirs. They caught up with 
him later. 

Lieutenants Troja, Loeb, Cleary and Cherry all led into 
the cross road together, presenting a rather bedraggled 
looking appearance. Three out of four of them were ruled 
out at this station, Lieutenant Cherry because his horse 
was lame, and Lieutenants Troja and Loeb because their 
horses were exhausted. Lieutenant Loeb was on the road 
nine hours and twenty minutes between Orogrande a id 
the cross road, averaging about two and one-quarter mies 
per hour. 

But, apparently, enough was not enough, and the thiee 
eliminated riders were compelled to lead their horses f:ve 
and one-half miles further, to Cox Globe Well becaiise 
the water supply at the cross road was exhausted. 

The road from the muchly-mentioned cross road to 


Dona Ana Target Range was fairly well marked. The 
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route was generally level and the footing from sandy to 
hard dirt. Lieutenant Palmer, in the lead, continued to 
bowl along at a clip of five and one-half miles, an excellent 
rate of march, since he reached Dona Ana before day- 
break. The sliver of an orange moon that was up at this 
time aided him very little indeed. 

Lieutenant Janzan in second place began to have trouble 
with his horse. He was nursing along a cold-blooded 
gelding that had been only his alternate choice—and the 
animal was tiring rapidly under the two hundred and 
thirty pound load that he was carrying. To add to his 
difficulties, Lieutenant Janzan lost his way and rode into 
a corral at Belvin’s Windmill by mistake. He ran into the 
barbed wire fence surrounding the corral; and both he 
and his horse did a front somersault to the outside. 
Ironically enough, he believed he was now in the corral, 
so he found a place where the fence was sagging, stepped 
on the wire, and gingerly led his horse back in. After that, 


his true situation dawned on him and he wandered about 
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had lost one hundred and fifteen pounds during the ride. 

Lieutenants Wilson and Cleary showed a great deal of 
pluck by cheerfully remaining in the race though some 
six hours behind the leader. Lieutenant Cleary even made 
this leg in the fastest time of all contestants. His gregari- 
ous inclination forced him to catch up with Lieutenant 
Wilson after he had lost the company of Lieutenant 
Cherry which he had enjoyed for the first twenty-five 
hours of the trip. 

At Dona Ana all the contestants had a bite to eat, and 
then slept soundly for the rest of the hour allotted them. 
The horses were watered and fed in preparation for the 
final leg of the trip. The road in from Dona Ana was 
gravel-surfaced with few grades; the footing was good 
for all mounts except the horses with tender feet. Lieu- 
tenant Palmer had over an hour’s lead on Lieutenants 
Walker and Jones in second and third place, but his little 
mate Angelic, apparently contracted a case of colic on the 
way in, after running an extremely stout-hearted race up 





Those Eliminated During the Ride 


MouNT 





Weight 
at Start Age 
995 8 
900°  «i2 
1,080 9 
980 vs 
1,015 9 
. 1,010 if 
1,005 7 
1,070 12 
1,030 6 


Name 
Carmen 


RIDER 
2d Lt. Snee 
2d Lt. Alger 
2d Lt. Loeb 
2d Lt. Cherry 
2d Lt. Troja 
2d Lt. Haines 
2d Lt. O’Brien 
2d Lt. Layton 
2d Lt. Cole 


tion to continue the ride at the rate they had been ridden.) 





(The above named officers and mounts were eliminated because in the opinion of the judges the horses were not in condi- 


Miles Elapsed Time 
Completed When Eliminated 
126.9 23:22:30 
124.7 24:07:15 
104.7 25:08:50 
104.7 25:30:30 
104.7 25:19:30 
83.4 10:39:40 
83.4 12:52:00 
83.4 10:02:30 
83.4 10:02:30 


Weight 
Carried 
207 
215 
207 
242 
209 
189 
208 
190 
209 


Weight 
Height Lost 
J | 
15.214 
16.1 
15.21, 
16.1 
L325 
16.0//, 
1.3 
16.1 








a long time trying to find his way out again. He finally 
called Lieutenants Snee and Polk as they came by and they 
cut him out with wire cutters. 

Lieutenant Hurt was the only officer who attempted a 
cross-country maneuver between stations six and seven. 
His horse was in excellent shape and he moved out from 
the cross road on the gallop schedule. After leaving Cox 
Giobe Well at daybreak, he cut across the mesa for Dona 
Ana but got a little too close to the Organ Mountains 
where the going was rough, and saved little, if any, time. 
Lieutenant Jones plucked a stick from a mesquite bush near 
the cross road and moved out at a brisk trot, refusing any 
longer to cater to his horse’s temperamental moods. He 
caught up with Lieutenants Walker and Alger and they 
all continued on together. Lieutenant Alger’s horse was 
almost exhausted and the three lieutenants spent most of 
their time trying to keep him moving. Finally at Belvin’s 
Windmill, Lieutenant Alger dropped out and led in to 
Dona Ana, where he was eliminated on account of the 
condition of his horse. It later developed that the horse 


to this time. He averaged close to eight miles per hour 
but the competition was so keen at this point that his pace 
proved a little too slow. His horse had enough spirit in 
her to shy at the finish line, however, so that Lieutenant 
Palmer had to dismount and drag her over. Lieutenant 
Polk came around the corner of the stables and finished a 
scanty five seconds behind Lieutenant Palmer, his horse 
helping to urge Lieutenant Palmet’s over the line. Lieu- 
tenant Polk rode a splendid race throughout on a very 
rough-gaited horse. 

Lieutenants Jones and Walker came in together on a 
fast walk-trot schedule of almost nine miles per hour doing 
all leading at the dog trot. Their horses were too ex- 
hausted to gallop and the riders showed wonderful horse- 
mastership in bringing them in with such excellent time. 
They had started after Lieutenants Palmer and Polk and 
their elapsed times were better. Lieutenant Walker's time 
of twenty-seven hours, seventeen minutes and twenty 
seconds was twenty-three minutes better than Lieutenants 
Palmer and Polk. Lieutenants Hurt and Hathaway rode 
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in at a terrific rate of over nine miles per hour. They 
covered the last seven miles at seventeen miles per hour, 
galloping all the way. Lieutenant Hathaway’s horse was 
observed neatly jumping a six-foot water ditch about one- 
half mile from the finish. Their horses came in strong in 
spite of all the extra mileage they had covered. Their 


First IN 150-MILE ENpuRANCE RIDE 


2d Lieutenant Charles P. Walker and Boono, photographed im- 
mediately after completing the ride. 


elapsed time was only a few minutes behind that of Lieu- 
tenants Palmer and Polk. 

Lieutenant Janzan’s horse was walked between Dona 
Ana and Fort Bliss and led in the last half of this stretch. 
Lieutenant Snee’s horse went lame just out of Dona Ana 
and was eliminated by the veterinarian. Lieutenants Wil- 
son and Cleary continued their display of courage by fin- 
ishing the race in splendid style. Lieutenant Cleary came 
in as night was falling for the second time since he had 
left Fort Bliss, after having spent thirty-four hours, twenty- 
four minutes and fifteen seconds on the road. 

The next day Lieutenant Jones was eliminated because 
his horse was not judged capable of doing the additional 
twenty-five miles in five hours required by the conditions 
of the race. He took this disappointment i in a sportsman- 
like manner though he felt it very keenly. Lieutenants 
Walker, Palmer and Polk thus finished first, second and 
third, and received handsome cups as trophies. All other 
lieutenants who finished received medals with their 
elapsed time inscribed thereon. 

Thus ended the 8th Cavalry’s 150-mile Ride with nine 
out of eighteen riders finishing, and all gaining added re- 
spect for the ability of their horses. We cannot fail to 
point with pride to this achievement. 


SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE 


The following summary of the performance of horses 
which finished is taken from the official report of Colonel 
Innis P. Swift, commanding 8th Cavalry, to the Com- 
manding General, 1st Cavalry Division: 

(1) Lieutenant Walker, on Boono, covered the distance 
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of 150 miles in the best time. His riding time was 
20:17:20, which meant that his average rate was 7.42 
miles per hour if he never left the course, and he probably 
did. This horse finished in very good condition and his 
condition the next day was considered excellent. Lieu- 
tenant Walker was declared the winner. 

(2) The second best time was made by Lieutenant 
Jones, one of the Thomason Act Reserve officers, on Slow 
Time. This horse carried 227 pounds and completed the 
ride in 20:26:45 riding time, an average of 7.32 miles per 
hour. At the finish, this horse’s condition was very good, 
but the next day the judges did not give him a place be- 
cause, on account of tender feet, he was not considered 
able to make a 25-mile march in five hours. Lieutenant 
Jones displayed wonderful spirit on several occasions. He 
led the field into Orogrande, covering the 85 miles in ten 
hours, but to do so he had led his horse for the last twelve 
miles. He repeated this procedure during the last eight 
miles into the Cross Roads (Station No. 6). This leading 
was at a dog trot, through very deep sand, beside his 
horse; which he was only able to do because he slit his 
boots from the top to the heel. 

(3) Lieutenant Palmer on Angelic arrived at Station 
No. 5 at Orogrande in third place. After a 5-hour rest, he 
was actually the first contestant to leave Station No. 5 for 
Station No. 6 at the crossroads. The distance was 21. 3 
miles, the going was difficult and the night was very dark 
at the time. This officer led all contestants into stations 6 
and 7. He broke a difficult trail for others to follow, a re- 
markable demonstration of finding one’s way by means 
of a compass and the stars. Lieutenant Palmer's horse 
slowed down after leaving Dona Ana, but finished in very 
good condition, and was awarded second place. 

(4) Third place was won by Lieutenant Polk on Colo- 
nel. It was a close race at the finish between Lieutenant 
Polk and Lieutenant Palmer. The finish was a white- 
washed line. When within a few feet of the finish line, 
the assembled spectators started to applaud Lieutenant 
Palmer. The cheering excited his horse which refused to 
cross the line. Lieutenant Polk, several yards in rear, took 


SECOND PLAcE IN RIDE 


2d Lieutenant Bruce Palmer, Jr., on Angelic, photographed 10 
miles from the finish. 
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the gallop and his horse, coming up from the rear, caused 
Lieutenant Palmer’s-mount to cross the line just one 
second ahead of Lieutenant Polk, who crossed the line at a 
gallop. 

(5) Lieutenant Hathaway on Pogonipper lost his way 
after leaving Orogrande. It is estimated that he actually 
covered at least 170 miles. His riding time was 20:42:10, 
which gives this horse an average rate of 8.19 miles per 
hour. The condition of Pogonipper, who finished at the 
gallop, taking a 6-foot ditch jump a short distance away, 
was one of the outstanding performances. 

(6) The next to arrive was Lieutenant Hurt on A ntici- 
pation. During most of the ride, Lieutenants Hurt and 
Hathaway rode together. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Anticipation covered about 170 miles, she crossed the 
finish line at a gallop in excellent condition. 

(7) Lieutenant Janzan on McGinty made a remarkable 
ride. This horse carried 230 pounds, which was the greatest 
weight carried. McGinty arrived in good condition and 


was in excellent condition the next day. 
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(8) It is believed that Lieutenant Wilson, one cf the 
Thomason Act Reserve officers, on Polaris travelled the 
greatest distance, probably between 1g0 and 200 miles. 
He displayed wonderful spirit at the Cross Roads. He had 
lost his way during the night, and arrived there six hours 
behind the leader. The judge at that station offered him 
an automobile ride back to Fort Bliss and promised to send 
his horse in by a member of the detachment. Although 
he had already ridden 150 miles, he refused the offer; 
stating that he felt that the enlisted men in the troop 
would like to see Polaris finish. He covered the remaining 
46 miles in remarkable time, crossing the line at a gallop 
with his horse in excellent condition. 

(9) The last officer to finish was Lieutenant Cleary on 
Rojo. On his way to Mack Tank (Station No. 4), Lieu- 
tenant Cleary took the wrong road, which was not appar- 
ent to him during the dark night until he could see the 
lights of Orogrande (Station No. 5) a few miles away. 
He decided to find Mack Tank, and to report there, in- 
stead of going to Orogrande which would have eliminated 
him. This maneuver added at least 20 miles to his distance. 


A Veterinary Officer’s Comments on the Ride 


° By Captain Wayne O. Kester, Veterinary Corps 


PREPARATION FOR THE RIDE 


N preparing for the 8th Cavalry’s 150-mile endurance 
| ride, particular attention was paid to the following: 
Feet. To have feet in excellent condition, and proper- 
ly shod with light shoes g or 10 days before the ride. To 
avoid errors, such as the following: too frequent shoeing, 
dry feet, thrush, shoeing too late, soles cut too thin, corns 
not properly relieved from pressure, and toes left too 
long. 
Legs. The use of rest bandages after all hard workouts. 
Clipping. All animals to be clipped close except for 
saddle patch. 

Equipment. Equipment intended to be used in the 
nid e, to be used consistently for some time prior to the 
e. This is a precaution intended to avoid sore backs. 

pre Each rider was advised to study and observe 
the disposition of his horse, and to note the things which 
secmed to irritate, distress, or encourage him. A rider 
should know whether his horse works best alone or with 
another horse, and, if with another horse, whether in 
front, beside or behind him. He should know the bit 
that the animal likes best and with which he goes best. 
Particular attention should be paid to the proper adjust- 
ment of equipment. 


Conpouct Durinc RipE 


The following instructions were issued relative to the 
care of animals during the ride: 
Feeding. 

Hay. Prairie only. At stations 3 and 7 (1-hour halts) 


one or two handfuls of hay, hand fed immediately on ar- 
rival at station. At station 5 (5-hour halt) one pound 
started immediately upon arrival in camp. 

Oats. Not over 2 pounds at stations 3 and 7 to be given 
after the animal is through watering. At station 5 not 
over 2 pounds, to be fed 30 to 45 minutes after the animal 
has been cooled out and tied on the picket line to hay. 

Watering. Along the route there were a number of 
places where horses could be watered. Horses will be given 
one to two gallons at every opportunity unless they were 
scouring. 

At stations 3 and 7, one and one-half to two gallons 
will be given before feeding oats. This will be started 
with one quart immediately upon arrival, followed there- 
after at five-minute intervals with increasing amounts until 
two gallons have been consumed. The hotter the horse 
the smaller the amounts and the longer this watering 
procedure will be continued. (10 to 30 minutes.) Hand 
feed hay will be given while leading the animal. Two 
quarts of water will be given upon leaving these stations. 

At station 5, one quart of water will be given upon ar- 
rival followed thereafter every five minutes with increas- 
ing amounts until three gallons have been consumed in 30 
to 45 minutes. Give three to four quarts on leaving sta- 
tion. It is believed it would be best to lead out of this 
station. Animals should be kept moving until after water- 
ing is completed. (Hand feeding hay as animals were led 
was very beneficial. Horses led better, were more content, 
less concerned with the handling and feeding of other 
animals around them and started eating and relaxing 
sooner. ) 
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Unsaddling. Cinchas should be loosened and horse 


walked at least five minutes before unsaddling. This may 
or may not be done by the rider. 

Blanketing. Depending upon the weather and the heat 
of the horse, it is usually best to wait five or ten minutes 
before blanketing. If the blanket is put on too soon the 
animal cools out too slowly and has a greater tendency 
for secondary sweating. If the blanket is not put on soon 
enough an animal is apt to chill and stiffen. 

Grooming. Legs should be rubbed out and feet ex- 
amined for injuries and shoeing at every opportunity. 
Backs should be massaged and brushed well at all halts 
where the saddle is removed. Further grooming other 
than cleaning up around the eyes and head to make the 
animal more comfortable is of little benefit. 

Bandaging. Dry rest bandages should be used whenever 
an animal is to halt and stand for over an hour. Wet cool- 


ing bandages should be used at the end of the ride. 


Care AFTER THE RIDE 


Animals were cooled out very gradually. Some were 
walked almost two hours. The hot ones were sponged 
with cold water, then rubbed out well. Animals were put 
on water very slowly, starting with one quart as soon as 
they crossed the finish line and gradually increasing until 
in two hours about four gallons had been consumed. Hay 
was hand fed until animals were thoroughly cooled out, 
groomed and wet-packed on all four legs. They were 
then turned into box stalls where they had hay and two 
gallons of water, which seemed to satisfy all but three 
horses. After five hours all animals were safely on water 
and were allowed all the water and prairie hay they 
wanted from then on. Two pounds of oats were fed 
thirty minutes after stabling and repeated four and eight 
hours later. 

Six hours after stabling, all animals were led out un- 
bandaged, legs rubbed out, and rebandaged. Backs were 
rechecked and massaged. It is believed this procedure was 
highly beneficial. One sore back was cold packed and 
wet boots were placed on two other horses. All animals 
seemed to be greatly revived by the handling and took 
much more interest in their feed than they had prior to 
this time. 

The day after the ride three pounds of alfalfa hay was 
fed in two feedings and ten pounds of oats in four feed- 
ings. Bandages were removed and each horse exercised at 
a walk for two hours then rebandaged with damp packs. 
The second day feeding and exercise was the same. Band- 
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ages were put back on only seven animals after exercise. 
Up until the third day all horses were kept in one stable 
under close observation. At that time they were released 
to their own stables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) It is believed that in heavy sand it is better to stick 
to a defined trail unless considerable distance can be 
saved by cross-country riding. 

(2) A 45-minute halt at stations 3 and 7 would have 
been as beneficial as an hour halt, a four hour halt woulxi 
have been better than a five hour halt at station 5 and a 
three hour halt would have been as good or better than a 
four hour hale. 


(3) Stimulants should not be used on horses that are 
continuing in the ride. Alcohol given at the rate of one 
ounce per quart of drinking water until two to five ounces 
have been given is an excellent stimulant and pickup for 
horses that are exhausted. Camphorated oil hypodermic- 
ally was of value in extreme exhaustion cases. 

(4) A competent horseshoer to check all feet upon ar- 
rival and departure from all layover stations is an excellent 
precaution. 

(5) One or two interfering boots should be carried by 
each rider but not used unless needed.» 


(6) It is believed that there was very little difference in 
the endurance of six horses, Pogonipper, Anticipation, 
Angelic, Polaris, Colonel and Boono. All could have 
easily beaten the winner’s time two or three hours had 
they not been handicapped in one way or another. One 
horse was greatly distressed by improper shoeing and 
saddling, another was scouring, a third apparently de- 
veloped colic on the road. The other three lost their course 
and were not pushed to their limit. It is also believed that 
six other horses could have finished close to the winner 
with but little chance of injuring themselves. The one 
horse that developed laminitis had by far the poorest action 
of any horse in the contest. He paddled badly and 
pounded the road severely. He probably could not have 
covered the distance had it been over firm terrain instead 
of sand. The horse showing the least breeding finished in 
good time but was in the poorest condition the following 
day. The two horses with the weakest hocks showed un- 
usual soreness in the hocks the following day. The ride 
clearly demonstrated the type of horse to use and not ‘o 
use for this type of work. It also demonstrated the neces- 
sity for careful preparation and conditioning. 


Notes on the Ride 


By Mayor WirxiaM B. Braprorp, 8th Cavalry 


Conditioning. 


for conditioning. The first week might easily have been 


All horses had been doing normal troop duty and con- eliminated, reducing the period to one month. The :e- 
sequently began in fair condition. Five weeks were used quirements could easily have been increased for the secoiid 
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veek. The schedule employed was as follows: 
Fast 
Date} or Distance and Rate Time 
Slow 
Feb. 
1 S | emilee @ 5 MPH............6. 1:30 
Sa ee Tee. eee 1:30 
Re wRe ee 9° a ere 1:00 
Tee ee ae ere 2:00 
ce ge i a. ne 1:00 
6; S |11 miles@ 514 MPH.............. 2:00 
Sun. NI ie Bhi p's Sais 5's's dw ore 0:30 
8 iS |11 miles@ 5%, MPH.............. 1:00 
PEP ty WG 7 MEMES feck ccceass 1:00 
10 | S |11 miles@ 51% MPH.............. 2:00 
11 | F | 8 miles@ 8 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
i215 e milese@ 5, MPH.............. 2:00 
ee miles@ 8 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
Sun. Lead ee ee 0:30 
15 2 ae ee, re 2:30 
16 | F /10 miles@10 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
75 De Gee Oe 2 IE en cicsasiccces 3:00 
18 | F |10 miles @ 10 Al aed breeze | 1:00 
9} 5 12h meee 7 OPE... ce. ce... 3:00 
20 | F |20_ miles @ 10 MPH ij, -mile breeze | 2:00 
Sun. J AE Se ae eee ere ee ore 0:30 
22 | § 2/2 ee ne 3:30 
23 | F miles @ 10 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
24 | § 7 miles @ 7 See 4:00 
25 | F |10 miles @ 10 — breeze | 1:00 
265 DS FRU 7 Tee ieee seek ees 3:00 
27 | F [25 miles @ 10 MPH ij, -mile breeze | 2:30 
Sun. eT er Te eee Ere r ETT: 0:30 
Mar. 
Lid ee wee 7 . Biel... sons... 4:00 
2 | F |10 miles@10 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
S52 TA CR FP Brae snc eandioss 2:00 
4 | F |8 miles@ 8 MPH-+14-mile breeze | 1:00 
Se eee . eae = == errr rrr 1:00 














Note: Where a rate of 10 miles per hour is specified, the following 
march table is offered as a guide: 

Trot 6 minutes @ 10 MPH = 1 mile; Gallop 2 minutes @ 15 
MPH = 8/15 mile; Walk 2 minutes @ 4 MPH = 2/15 mile. 
Repeat six times. 

In other words, trot the majority of the time, and for every minute 
at a walk, gallop a corresponding length of time. With the trot at 
10 MPH, the walk at 4 MPH and the gallop at slightly over 15 MPH 
this schedule will result in a rate of 10 MPH. 


The above schedules were based upon the experience of 
Cclonel Charles L. Scott in past endurance rides, and my 
ovn experience in conditioning for the Olympic Games. 
More galloping was employed than was used for the en- 
durance rides, as a rate somewhat faster than their 674 
MPH was anticipated. Longer periods of road work were 
in luded than was the case in preparation for the Games, 
as the distance to be covered was much greater. In the 
rice itself the following riding times were actually re- 
coided: 


For the first 83 miles, 8 hours, 46 minutes, or a rate of 9.6 
miles per hour, exclusive of one hour enforced halt. 

For the 150 miles, 20 hours, 17 minutes, or a rate of 7.4 
miles per hour, exclusive of a total of 7 hours enforced halt. 


A successful march table used during the greater part 
of che ride by one officer was: 
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Trot 5 minutes @ 10 MPH. 
Gallop 2 minutes @ 15 MPH. 
Walk or lead 3 minutes @ 4 MPH. 


This schedule gave a rate of slightly over g miles per 


hour. 


Selection of Horses. 

As a preliminary to the selection of horses, the as- 
sembled riders were instructed as to desirable types and 
then with no restrictions whatever, were sent out to secure 
their mounts from the regiment at large. Several days 
later, these horses were assembled and inspected by a 
competent board. All officers were present, and as unde- 
sirable types or unsound individuals were eliminated, a 
full and educational explanation was given. 

Particular attention was paid to feet and gaits. Good 
straight mechanical action was sought. Horses that travel- 
led close, and the herring gutted, leggy types were elimi- 
nated; and the reasons for elimination were explained to 
the assembled officers. The light or middle weight hunter, 
and middle or heavy weight polo pony types were fav- 
ored. Due to casualties in training, and the lack of suf- 
ficient suitable horse flesh in the regiment, a few undesira- 
ble individuals were necessarily retained. Their retention 
however proved rather fortunate from an educational view- 
point, as none of them finished near the top, and at the 
conclusion of the ride, their records served to further em- 
phasize the desirability of the types that we favored. 

One day prior to the ride, all officers and their horses 
were again assembled and after a careful examination, 
certain unsoundnesses were discovered and explained, and 
the individuals eliminated. 

The day following the ride, all of the original 18 starters 
were paraded before the assembled officers of the regiment. 
After the final awards were confirmed, the leading horses 
were again paraded as a group. Fortunately, none of the 
poorer types were among the first six; and the selection 
board consequently availed itself of the opportunity, thus 
afforded, to conclusively differentiate between the de- 
sitable and undesirable types. 


Shoeing. 

Normal. Final shoeing was advised from seven to ten 
days before the start of the contest as a safeguard from 
close nails, too much off the sole, tight shoes, etc. Some 
officers who waited until the last few days lost their best 
mounts for one or more of these causes. 


Feeding. 

This was gradually increased during training, until the 
larger horses were eating 14 of 15 pounds of grain per day. 
Grain was given in four feeds. All the hay desired was 
fed. 

The night before the ride, hay was removed at g:00 PM, 
and the regular feed of grain was given early in the morn- 
ing. 

During the ride grain was fed sparingly, only two 
pounds being given at Orogrande, the midway station 
with the five-hour halt. Practically no hay was fed on the 
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ride and contestants were especially cautioned against 
grazing. 

Water was given at every opportunity, but in very small 
quantities. 


Conclusions. 


This ride as planned and run, was most successful, and 
taught many lessons. For the future, such contests should 
be limited to a distance that can be covered in one day, 
with no lengthy halts imposed. The five-hour halt at 
Orogrande, and continuation of the race immediately 
thereafter, was a most difficult affair. After travelling 83 
miles at better than g miles per hour, some horses arrived 
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quite warm. Two or three required over an hour for proper 
cooling out before they could be safely watered and fed. 
Even then, the watering and feeding had to be most cau- 
tiously done, as an overburdened stomach meant certain 
disaster. 

At station No. 7 (125 miles out) I think that water and 
grain were given too rapidly. Several horses slumped 
badly upon leaving this station, and did not recover until 
15 or 20 miles out. Instead of giving two or three gallons 
of water, the amount should have been three or four 
quarts, and only a few handfuls of grain should have been 
fed, rather than two pounds. Hay at this station did more 
harm than good. 


Trophy to Be Presented by 308th 
Cavalry for CMTC Competition 


The General Pulaski Trophy 


fb 308th Cavalry will present this trophy to be awarded the winner of a com- 
petition in horsem: anship by the Blue CMTC candidates at Fort Myer, Virginia, 


in the summer of 1 


The trophy, to be called ‘ ‘The General Pulaski Trophy,” is presented in memory 
of the leader of the American cavalry in the Revolutionary War, and often called our 
first Chief of Cavalry. The present plan i is that a committee of five officers judge the 
competitors and make the award, each of the following organizations or activities 
appointing one officer: Third Corps Area, Chief of Cavalry’s Office, Headquarters 
62d Cavalry Division, 3d Cavalry, and 308th Cavalry. 
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Five Horses—and a Devil 


By Cotonet C. A. 


N the thirty-seven years of my cavalry service six horses 
have made a lasting impression in my mind—some 
of them have made lasting impressions on my body. 

Two of them I owned, one was lent me several years, and 
the others were government horses chosen by me as 
mounts from the horses of the commands with which | 
was serving. 

DuKE 


First of them, and perhaps the one that will be remem- 
bered longest was Duke. 

Duke belonged to Walter Short, and when Short, at 
Bayamo, Cuba, in July 1899, accepted his commission as 
Major 35th Infantry, for service in the Philippines, he left 
Duke with me saying: “If I don’t come back he’s yours. 
If I do come back I'll want him.” And was I tickled? 
Six months out of West Point, I had been riding all sorts 
of troop mounts. Duke, as ridden by Short, was about the 
handsomest thing I had ever seen. He was a bright red 
chestnut, 15.3, beautiful head and neck, clean legs (per- 
haps a little light in bone), a little slim in the flanks but 
short coupled, tail naturally carried like an Arab’s. Breed- 
ing, we did not know, and I never questioned Short very 
closely as to how he acquired him. 

Extremely nervous in some ways, ticklish as a five year 
old boy, apt to lash out with both hind feet at slight 
provocation, he was a great gun horse. In pistol work he 
would take his rocking-chair canter and never bat an eye 
or swerve an inch as we went through our mounted pistol 
practice. Crossing the Bayamo River one day I saw an 
alligator about four feet long in some weeds. 

I was carrying a Winchester carbine, and pulling up 
Duke about six feet away from the gator, I drew the car- 
bine from its boot, held it in one hand like a pistol and 
got him with one shot. Duke never budged. But when | 
wanted to strap that reptile on the saddle to take home 
to skin, that was a different matter. I finally towed the 
gator home behind us on a lariat. 

And he could buck. Short had told me of this, but by 
the time I got him Short had him pretty well broken. I 
had one session with him. I was fording the Bayamo on 
another hunting trip. The water was about three and a 
ha'f feet deep with a fairly strong current. I had pulled 
m carbine from the boot to keep it dry, carrying it over 
my shoulder with my right hand and guiding Duke with 
my left. Something must have hit his belly (he had a 
very ticklish belly) for all of a sudden he began to pitch. 
My companion said he went clear of the water at every 
jump. I couldn’t pull leather and was somewhat over- 
balanced by holding on to the carbine so it was not long 
until I sailed off, and all my efforts to keep that gun dry 
went for naught. He bucked out to the shore and quietly , 
started grazing. 


Nervous as he was, he had sense. On one occasion he 
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cut a hock badly on barbed wire while on herd. The 
herder brought him in to the stables with an artery squirt- 
ing blood between his fore legs. Yet he never flinched 
when the veterinarian twisted up the artery and sewed up 
the six inch gash in his hock. And I never found but one 
thing he was afraid of. Explosions meant nothing to him. 
I could ride him up to a locomotive with steam leaking 
out and the air pumps throbbing and put my hand on the 
engine. Yet a Mexican burro hidden beneath a pack load 
of brush wood was to him the most terrifying thing in 
the world! 

He never would stand still to be mounted, and would 
have to be cheeked, then would circle around me at a trot 
(and sometimes at a canter) giving me a grand chance to 
show off by vaulting into the saddle. One of these mount- 
ings will always be remembered. 

I was all dressed up for a parade with white duck ridin 
breeches. When I came down in the saddle I felt those 
breeches rip from crotch to waistband. And though several 
times during halts in the parade the troop dismounted and 
my friends urged me to dismount, I remained rigidly on 
duty in the saddle. 

Although he usually could be ridden at a canter “on 
my little finger,” three times he bolted with me. Once 
for no reason that I knew of, in a narrow road in the 
Texas chaparral. Ahead of us appeared a Mexican two- 
wheeled cart loaded with brush. I could make no impres- 
sion on Duke’s mouth and a smash up seemed inevitable 
when suddenly he sailed like a bird diagonally over that 


ne 


at -- 
“All my efforts to keep that gun dry went for naught.” 


(Epitor’s NoTE: Colonel Romeyn firmly believes that all officers 
es have experience in riding the enlisted man’s saddle, the Mc- 
ellan.) 
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cart. A little later I found some open ground and circled 
him to a hale. 

The next time he ran away was when I foolishly (Short 
had warned me) tried to ride him bareback with a halter 
for a short distance. He promptly bolted. We went 
through some chaparral clearing five foot mesquite brushes 
like a bird. We rambled quite a bit and finally he headed 
for a gateway between two yards. And at that moment 
we were confronted by the post road roller drawn by four 
mules, and six foot fences on each side of the opening! 
Remembering the Mexican cart I decided that was the 
time for us to stop. I made a flying dismount and held 
on to the halter shank. I was jerked headlong but dragged 
Duke to his knees. I fully believe he would have tried 
to jump that roller or the fence—too much for me bare- 
back and with only a halter. 

The third time Duke ran away with me was a year later 
at Fort Keogh, Montana. I was riding out to the target 
range and, being a little late, broke into a gallop. In a 
very few seconds he had his jaw against his chest and was 
off. I started to swing him into a circle when to my 
horror I found the saddle had slipped back a few inches and 
then it started to turn, I prepared for a flying dismount 
but realized to do so would land me close to a telephone 
pole, perhaps against it. So I clung desperately with my 
legs and hands. No use. I finally rolled off. 

Somehow one arm became entangled in the reins and 
I was jerked under Duke's feet. And he marked me. One 
foot stepped on a forearm and a pickup caught me in the 
face. Luckily he was unshod, but my chin laid open and 
my eyelid split so that it dropped over my eye. That was 
my last runaway. 

In spite of his slim waist, Duke was a great stayer. On 
one occasion I was leaving a hunting camp alongside the 
Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railroad to go home to Fort 
McIntosh at Laredo twenty miles away. I was feeling 
fresh and so was Duke. We swung out at an extended 
gallop. Roads were firm but not hard; rolling country 
with stops to be made every three or four miles to open 
gates in the big pastures. In one hour I reached North 
Laredo, sixteen miles. It was four more miles home, so 
to cool him off I walked him those four miles. And when 
I reached home unsaddled and turned him loose he kicked 
up his heels and played around the yard as if he had had 
no exetcise at all. 

I hate to tell of one ride in Montana (seems to be brag- 
ging too much). It was over rolling country between 
Birney, Montana, and Sheridan, Wyoming. I rode nine 
hours, all at a walk and gallop, I got lost and estimated I 
traveled about sixty miles. But it was an estimate. 1 know 
that Jill, my greyhound, wore her pads to the quick that 


day and could not walk for several days afterwards. 


BROWNIE 


Brownie was an everyday troop horse as far as history 


showed. A dark chestnut 15.3, and about 1,050 in weight. , 


I had reported at Fort Riley to join my troop which had 
just been returned from the Philippines. I found that there 
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had been a redistribution of horses at the post and that we 
had only twenty-five mounts available. 

Anxious to get in the saddle again, I went to the stable 
to pick out a mount. They were not a prepossessing lool.- 
ing lot standing around the corral, so I slipped through the 
bars to look them over close at hand. I heard a clatter and 
here came a brown devil with ears back, mouth open. 

I slipped back through those bars quicker than I came 
in. Then I studied that horse from the outside. Clean- 
legged, well muscled, close-coupled, he was the best in 
the lot, so I took him. He was certainly a problem. His 
withers had been injured at some time and it always took 
two men to saddle him. If one man attempted it, Brownie 
promptly shook off the blanket while he was picking up 
the saddle. 


Like Duke, Brownie was fearless. He was boss of the 


“Here came a brown devil with ears back.” 


herd too. In the field, fighters on the picket line were 
moved up next to Brownie, and after a few squeals and 
thumps the troublemaker would be very soon a very sub- 
dued individual. Brownie did not always escape injury in 
these disciplinary | affairs. One morning in camp on Thun- 
der Butte Creek in South Dakota I found Brownie quite 
dejected. Considerable blood was on the ground, his face 
swollen, and altogether he looked “like the morning 
after.” 

One of the troublemakers had been placed with him for 
discipline and evidently had been a tough customer. But 
Brownie had quieted him nevertheless. 

He did not like strangers (as I found out on my first 

acquaintance) and it was amusing on that same trip in 
South Dakota to see the Indians give him a wide bert 1. 
I used to picket him near my tent to graze during the day. 
The Indians had a habit of coming around to peer in‘o 
our tents. Every time one came near, Brownie made a 
rush at him with ears back. After a few days I was never 
bothered by red visitors. 

The greatest surprise I ever had from a horse happen: ed 
one day on maneuvers at Fort Riley. We had been mov- 
ing over some pretty rough country and Brownie buck- 
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junped over a ditch, pulling loose an old jockey sprain in 
my groin. I slipped off, massaged the sprain for awhile 
arid then walked in front of him and shook my fist at him 
saying “you damned old fool.” Then I dodged; for he 
reared, opened his mouth, put back his ears and lunged 
at me. Never again did I shake my fist at him. 


Brownie was a good steady jumper and one summer 
I traded him to the Cavalry School for a high school 
quarter-bred. Short changed his name to “Charley” (after 
the donor), worked him for a while as a jumper and then 
made a “‘sauteur’” out of him. For the benefit of the 
younger generation | will explain that a sauteur is a horse 
trained to buck (and stop) by signal while in place be- 
tween padded posts. Many of our senior cavalry officers 
can recall sessions with Charley. 

Charley finally sprained his back badly in his education 
of youngsters and had to be destroyed. 


Tommy 


Tommy was my amphibian. I had been stationed in 
Mindanao for some time and was riding a grand old grey 
assigned to my troop. As visiting high ranking officers 
came around, the best horses had to be furnished them, 
and on such occasions I lent Speck and rode what I could 
get from the remainder of the troop mounts. This grew 
tiresome; and finally, from a shipment of remounts I 
selected and bought Tommy. Another red chestnut (I 
have always favored chestnuts) , 15.2, but with low withers 
so he was proportioned like a 16 hand horse. Grand 
quarters, large bone and a beautiful disposition. I made 
a good jumper of him, but my striker made a swimmer 
of him. I have never been a particularly good swimmer. 

At Camp Overton we had a fine beach, and as swim- 
ming for horses and men was a required accomplishment 
in the Philippines, we did a lot of it. Tommy took to it 
like a duck and it was not long before Peters would take 
him on long swims, one of his favorite stunts being to take 
Tommy (Peters on his back) out around a transport when 
the ship was tied up at our long pier. This swimming was 
very valuable to me later, on a trip in the rainy season 
along the north coast of Mindanao. We marched along 
the beach and swam various river mouths as we came to 
them. It was all in the day’s work. And later, on the 
return trip, when we were having trouble getting our 
horses across one of the big rivers, I used Tommy as a tow 
boc. 

Sareback and riding with a watering bit, I would lead a 
ho se to swimming depth, head him for the other shore, 
tu'n him loose and Tommy and I would swim back. Up 


hil’ and down he never hesitated. Going up a long steep . 


hil! I would often turn him loose, grab his tail and be 
towed up—it was a great help. Down hill he was a good 
slider. On one of his first slides, however, when the trail 
was a little greasy from rain, he started to slide with his 
hird feet well under him. The greasy dirt fooled him 
anc he sat own on his rump and scooted ten feet. When 
he got up, he snorted in surprise and his nostrils cracked 


like a whip. 
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As was the rule in those days, I had to leave him behind 
when I returned to the United States and I suppose he is 
buried over there somewhere. A grand field service horse. 


RoyAL 


Three carloads of remounts came into Fort Ethan Allan 
from Front Royal, Virginia, in the spring of 1915. I 
wanted to buy a new horse and promptly went down to 
the cars to look them over. In the first car I entered a 
beautiful dark bay head came up at the end of the car and 
turned towards me. “That’s my horse,” I said. As they 
were led off, I looked again and made up my mind then 
and there. Then a careful examination. A mahogany 
bay, four years old, 16.1, thin, weighing only 975, but he 
was short-coupled, with a grand barrel, good bone, short 
cannons, described in his card as “Standard Bred Cross.” 
That by the way had been the breeding of Tommy. I had 
no fear of his light weight as Bill Lusk, our veterinarian, 
had told me that usually a horse grew in height until he 
was five and in weight until he was eight. And he was 
right, for when I said good-bye to Royal in 1918 he stood 
16.3 and weighed 1,150 pounds. And at fifty yards dis- 


“I would often . . . grab bis 
tail and be towed up.” 


tance his conformation was such that you would have said 
he was a pony. 

The winter preceding his purchase a fall on an icy road 
had broken a knee cap for me. 

The accident insurance that we cavalry officers carried 
had provided me a nice little surplus of cash (Captains of 
cavalry had little to spare) and so the Royal Indemnity 
Company paid for my horse. And considering his beauty 
and the source of the funds for his purchase, I named him 
Royal. 

I was on detached service that summer with the Cavalry 
Rifle Team at the National Matches, but left Royal in the 
hands of an excellent trooper for his early training. When 
I returned in the fall, my knee was limbered up a little, 
and it was with keen delight that | mounted him to com- 
plete his training. 
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My trooper had done a good job. Royal was thoroughly 
gentle and his mouth had not been spoiled. Slowly we 
went along. The Vermont hills piled up muscle in his 
loins and quarters; a Hitchcock jumping pen taught him 
to jump at slow speeds with collection; the winter's work 
in the riding hall made him ambidextrous (if you can call 
a horse ambidextrous) ; so that the summer of 1918 found 
him a quiet, willing jumper, willing to change leads at 
the touch of either leg, and, best of all, I could control 
him with my little finger. Never did he rush a jump; 
and after a jump a slight closing of my fingers on the 
reins would bring him to a standstill. There was only one 
flaw in his makeup. He was too short bodied to be a good 
trotter and occasionally over-reached. That cost me a 
broken wrist at Camp Devens when an over-reach threw 
him on one of the hard roads. But what a beautiful canter 
he had! No rocking-chair ever beat it. Like Duke he 
had no fear of firearms; and at Camp Devens in the spring 
of 1918 I would frequently ride him close to a one-pound- 
er while it was being fired, drop the reins on his neck and 
he would graze as unconcernedly as if he were alone in a 
pasture. 

June came and we knew we were soon to sail for France. 
So I sold him back to the government. 

I often wondered what finally became of him. I traced 
him through two officers who inherited him; but at the 
demobilization all extra horses were sold and I could not 
locate him. 

DANGERFIELD 


I believe I had more pride in Dangerfield than in any 
mount I ever had, although he was the ugliest. 

In the spring of 1921, I was relieved from duty in 
Washington to become an instructor at the Cavalry School 
—tactics, not equitation. Although I was on a desk job 
in Washington I had managed to ride several times a weck 
in Potomac Park and Rock Creek Park, so when I re- 
ported for duty at Fort Riley I did not have to get into 
condition, and, as soon as I could, I applied for a mount. 
One of my best friends was an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Horsemanship and tried me out on several of the 
wonderful jumpers they had there, then showed me 
Dangerfield and said, “‘How would you like him?” I said, 
“Let’s try him.” Whereupon he laughed and said, “You 
don’t want him—he’s a fool.” 

My dander was up then and I repeated, “Let’s try 
him.” Dangerfield was a light bay, ungainly, but power- 
fully built, 16.1 tall, and had been used as a jumper for 
two years. Was a three-quarter bred, from Virginia, and 
six years old. 

I tried him. He was a fool. But the strain of instructing 
at that time was terrific and, at times, thoroughly to dis- 
tract my mind from the worries of digging out material 
from the few World War reports and books we had avail- 
able to prepare lectures and problems on modern cavalry 
tactics, Dangerfield certainly gave me the distraction | 
needed. When my fingers were tired with my “hunt and 
peck” system of typewriting and my brain was so fagged 
that I could not make my fingers find the right keys, I 
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would telephone the stables to saddle Dangerfield and off 


we would go on a long gallop. He could jump anything 
on the reservation, but if he misjudged his take off or did 
not like the looks of the jump he would refuse with the 
least warning in the world. 

He never ran out but would slide into the jump. I had 
several spills, and many more times I found fee astride 
of his neck apparently stopped by his ears. He also could 
shy with little or no warning. I soon learned the char- 
acter of objects at which he shied, however, so that did 
not bother me much. 

To my great disappointment he was horribly gun shy. 
Mounted pistol shooting had always been a favorite sport 
with me, but, Dangerfield would jump with terror if a 
sere were fired within fifty yards of him and trembled 

etween shots if the firing was repeated. Most of the 
Cavalry School horses were well trained for firing but he 
had been given up as hopeless; however, I persevered. 
Riding at an extended gallop I would fire to one side with- 
out drawing rein. He would swerve, but I'd talk to him 
and pat his neck and not check or punish him. I do not 
remember just when he reformed but after two years | 
could canter along a fence and cut loose at the posts with 
never a plunge or swerve from Dangerfield. 

I schooled him in the halls until he was as handy as a 
polo pony. I always believe that the change of leads in a 
straight line without excitement was the M.A. degree for 
a horse. After three years work, Dangerfield would can- 
ter down the center of the hall changing leads on a straight 
line at every other stride. And with reins loose on his 
neck using my legs only, he would change leads three 
times in the length of the hall. 

My long gallops with Dangerfield had attracted atten- 
tion to his endurance, but John Barry, I believe, doubted 
my story about Duke galloping sixteen miles in an hour. 
One day, out of a clear sky, John asked me, “Is Danger- 
field in shape to do sixteen miles in an hour?” I said, “Yes, 
I believe he can.” “Well,” said John, “bring him down 
tomorrow at nine and we'll try it: I'll ride Bluemont.” 
I did not know it, but John was arranging a demonstra- 
tion for one of the classes. In the history of the Cavalry 


“Is Dangerfield in shape to do sixteen miles in an hour?” asked 


John Barry. 
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School no one had ever galloped a horse for an hour 
w:thout a stop. 

Next morning we went to the West Riding Hall where 
I ‘ound to my surprise most of the troop officer’s class as- 
sembled. Bluemont was a rangy half-bred, habitually used 
by the instructors in the Department of Equitation. Barry 
weighed about 135, I weighed about 185. We rode 
Saumur flat saddles. Both horses were examined by the 
school veterinarian as to respiration, pulse, temperature, 
condition of mucous membranes, and notes made of these. 

We warmed up at a walk, trot and canter for about ten 
minutes, then rode down to “The Island” where there 
was a one-mile bridle path. We carried stop watches on 
our wrists to check the time. Starting in opposite direc- 
tions we took up the gallop. 

Dangerfield made the sixteen rounds of the track in 
fifty-five minutes and came back to the riding hall jigging. 
Bluemont was a few minutes over the hour, about sixty- 
two minutes as I remember. Both horses were reéxamined 
at once, cooled out at a walk under coolers, examined 
again at the end of one hour and a third time at two hours 
by which time both were practically normal. The next 
day both were their usual selves. 

The Cavalry School reservation has about 2,300 acres. 
I believe Dangerfield left a hoofprint on every acre. 

I rode him three and a half years and estimated in that 
time I had galloped him ten thousand miles and jumped 
him twenty thousand feet! 


GRETA 


In 1933 while I was professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at Massachusetts State College we received a ship- 
ment of remounts from Front Royal, Virginia, and in the 
shipment were three beautiful half-bred mares. 

My stable sergeant wished to give them some rather 
high-sounding names symbolical of their breeding; but 
experience in the past had taught me that such names 
were rarely used by riders in referring to their mounts. 

So I decided on names which would be used. I always 
liked to have my men call a horse by name rather than 
by number and I had found that “Jim,” “Molly,” “Jum- 
bo,” etc., would be used while longer names based on 
those of sires or dams would be ignored and a nickname 
or number substituted. 

So with a chuckle to myself the three new mares were 
christened with names of the three leading moving picture 
actresses of the day, Marlene, Connie, and Greta. 

i really did not give much thought to the specific 
awarding. ° However Connie and Marlene turned out 
becutifully, but Greta was as temperamental as her Swed- 
ish namesake. I think “Lupe” would probably have suited 
her better. In the spring of ’34 she was five years old, 16 
ha:ds tall, weight about 1,150 pounds and beautifully 
muscled. 

She had been trained slowly and carefully and gently, 
bu: was extremely nervous and certainly resented being 
tidden. We finally decided that she was safe for our better 
student riders and she was assigned to the Senior Class 
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which then had had two and a half years mounted work. 
The boys were interested, perfectly willing to try her out, 
and some even hopeful of riding her in our horse show in 
June. But it was no use. One after another rider would 
be thrown in the course of the day’s drill. Finally I had 
to withdraw her from assignment. 

In the summer after school had closed, | made up my 
mind that we could tame Greta by a lot of quiet work. 
My stable sergeant, an unusually fine horseman, worked 
her on the longe for long periods. We kept a saddle on 
her for hours at a time in the hope that she would get 
used to it. Finally (there being no fool like an old fool) 
I decided to ride her, as I had a daily ride to make, several 
miles out of town, to our pastures where most of the horses 
spent the summer. 

My first experience was not bad. I mounted near the 
stables (on soft ground) with Sergeant Tanner holding 
her head up; settled myself firmly in the saddle (a train- 
ing saddle on Saumur lines), then moved off at a walk. 
I could feel a hunch in her back and her hind legs were 
very jittery (so was 1). Then a trot ten or fifteen min- 
utes, always on soft ground (a former corn field turned 
into a meadow) ; then I started a canter. For about a min- 
ute we had a circus. A minute in an earthquake and a 
minute on a bucking horse are each a very long time and 
equally nerve-wracking. However, as I was expecting 
trouble, I managed to stay with her until she stopped 
bucking; and I was quite proud when I took her back to 
the stables and then out to the pasture and back. Many 
days thereafter I rode with no trouble; although on first 
mounting, her back was always humpy and her gait like 
that of a high jumper in the first few steps of his run at 
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“A minute in an earthquake and a minute on a bucking horse 
are each a very long time.” 
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the bar. September came along and with it some cool 
mornings. On one of these cool mornings | started out 
for the pasture feeling perfectly secure and looking for- 
ward to a pleasant ride. 

Fifty yards from the stables Greta suddenly whirled, 
throwing me off balance, and then started to buck. About 
four jumps, and I sailed off in a high dive. I alighted on 
one shoulder, bumped my head a little, and rolled a som- 
ersault.. Greta gave one or two more bucks, then started 
grazing. I was dizzy, my shoulder hurt like the devil, and 
my pride was humbled. 

Sergeant Tanner came running up the hill, and caught 
Greta. “Are you hurt, Colonel?” he asked. I gingerly 
moved my arm and said, ‘“No, I guess not,” and mounted 
again. What I did to that shoulder I never found out. 
The X-rays told no tales. But I have not slept on that side 
since that day. I “‘passed” on Greta from then on. A 
while later, Major W—, one of my assistants decided he 
would try his hand. He was much younger than I, and a 
graduate of the Cavalry School. He tried the scheme of 
having Greta put through our jumping chute for about 
ten minutes before mounting, and got along very well. 

One morning, however, he came into the office limping, 
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his coat soiled and his boots scratched. I grinned and aske | 
“What's the matter—have a fall?” He replied, “Grei1 
threw me four times in about ten minutes.” He had not 
thought it necessary to put her through the chutes thet 
day. 

I must give Major W— credit, however, for stickin 2 
at it, but we never cured Greta and any ambitious hors:- 
man sooner or later bit the dust. I have been informed 
that the college at last swapped her at Fort Ethan Allan. 
They say she is ridable, and a fine jumper but still “hic. 
tery.” I wish them joy of her. 

One of the greatest horsemen I ever knew, once said to 
me, “The man who brags that he never took a fall has 
never taken a chance of a fall.” I like to paraphrase David 
Harum’s maxim about dogs and fleas by saying “A mod- 
erate number of falls is good for a man—it keeps him 
from brooding on falling.” But enough is enough. 

They have been a wonderful lot of horses to look back 
at and dream of, but at sixty-two I believe I don’t want 
any more falls. However, I still agree with Muldoon 
that “the outside of a horse is the best thing in the world 
for the inside of a man.” 


26th Cavalry Retains Polo Trophy 


ewe team of the 26th Cavalry successfully de- 


fended their possession of the Leonard Wood Trophy, 
won last year, by defeating the Department Headquarters 
team 7 to.5, at the Manila Polo Club, January 31st, in an 
exceptionally fast and interesting game. 

Well balanced and hard hitting, the cavalry four spotted 
the Blue two goals, and then equalized before half time. 
In the later periods the Headquarters defense stiffened, 
and the last two periods were scoreless, but it was impossi- 
ble to break through the defense of the Stotsenburg in- 
vaders. 

A capacity crowd, which included Acting High Com- 
missioner J. Weeldon Jones, Admiral H. E. Yarnell, 
Admiral E. J. Marquardt, Major General John L. DeWitt 
and other officers of the Philippine Department, exhibited 
lusty evidence of enjoyment of the game and gave high 
praise to the riding and hitting of both teams. 

Good passing and following through marked the con- 
test rather than spectacular individual plays. An exception 
to this, however, should be noted in the case of Captain 
O’Connor playing for Headquarters. He turned in what 
was unquestionably the best game that he has ever played 
on the Manila field and proved to be the sparkplug of the 
Headquarters combination, repeatedly turning defense 
into attack. 

After the contest, the Leonard Wood trophy was pre- 
sented by Mrs. H. E. Yarnell, wife of Admiral Yarnell, 
while the Langhorne cup, won by the 26th Cavalry B 


team on January 30th was presented by Mrs. John L. De- 
Witt, wife of General DeWitt. 


Line-Up 


26TH CAVALRY HEADQUARTERS 
Position Player Handicap Position Player Handicap 


1 Hutchinson 1 Crosswell 

2 Robinson 

3 Moores 3 O’Connor 

4 Jones,M.E...... (3) 4 Van Houton.... 


Goals: Cavalry; Hutchinson 4, Robinson 1, Jones, 2. Headquarters; 
Handicap 2, O'Connor 2, Van Houton, 1. Umpires: C. T. White, 
Captain Mortimer McD. Jones. 

The cavalry laid the ground work for their clean sweep 
of the tournament January 30th when the low goalers took 
the measure of the Department Headquarters low-goal, 
14-1, to win the Langhorne Cup. The balanced cavalry 
attack was too strong for the Manila defenders, and :n 
addition to the one goal received by handicap, the visitors 
ran wild to tally thirteen times. 

Scored honors were shared about equally in an all-rourd 


attack which looked unusually good for low-goal polo: 
Line-Up ‘ 


26th CAVALRY B HEADQUARTERS 
Position Player Handicap Position Player 
1 1 
2 Febiger 
3 jones, S. E. ..... 
4 Rumbough 


Goals: Cavalry; Handicap 1, Allan 3, Febiger 3, Cook 3, Gerfer: 4. 
Headquarters; Kenny 1. 





Participation of United States Army 
Horsemen in Chilean Celebration 


By Mayor Joun T. Cote, gth Cavalry 


United States Army participated in the celebra- 

tion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Valparaiso, Chile, conducted at that city in 
February. 

The team was composed of Major John T. Cole, Cap- 
tain Milo H. Matteson, 1st Lieutenants James O. Curtis, 
Jr., and Franklin F. Wing, Jr., all gth Cavalry, and rst 
Lieutenant Harold S. Isaacson, 18th Field Artillery. 

The mounts accompanying the team were: Flitter, 
Masquerade, Dinger, Don, Joe Aleshire, Podhorski, 
Goldseeker, Scamps Boy, Wampum and Fralax. 

All officers, except the team captain, and all mounts 
competed in the international jumping events. Teams 
from Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and the United 
States participated. 

While the results obtained in the horse show were most 
gratifying, it is not unlikely that our cavalrymen are 
equally interested in the steps taken to insure a com- 
fortable trip for the horses. The stall construction, feeding, 
exercising, grooming, and policing required more atten- 
tion than that normally involved in truck or rail move- 
ments. 


N equestrian team composed of five officers of the 


STALL CONSTRUCTION ON DEcK 


In shipping via commercial liner, we were faced with 
the problem of preparing the Grace Line ship Santa Maria 
to accommodate our horses. Shipping below decks seemed 


rather risky as we were informed that the only space 
available was a cargo hatch with doubtful ventilation; and 
that through the tropics we would certainly sweat our 
horses very severely. Consequently, we decided to build 
stalls around number five hatch on the well deck. In 
building these stalls, four major factors were considered; 
namely, safety, exercise facilities, economy (as the stalls 
had to be refitted to the ship for the return voyage), and 
comfort for the horses. 

The framework of each of the three units of stalls was 
constructed of timbers (6 inches by 6 inches) on the floor 
and vertical members. The frame of the roof was made of 
three by six timbers. The floor was made of two-inch 
planking and the walls of two-inch tongue and groove. 
The floor members extended from the ship’s side to the 
hatch coaming so that there could be no lateral slipping of 
construction. The roof members of starboard and port 
sections were crossbraced, one to the other, on ends and at 
center, to give further stability. Fore and aft bracing was 
likewise improvised by extending floor members to the 
superstructure of the ship and bracing port and starboard 
roofs against the roof of after stalls. The roofing proper 
was one-inch tongue and groove covered with tar paper. 
As a further safety precaution while on the Atlantic and 
the Caribbean, we used cable lashings from the cargo 
booms about half way up the outside of the two side units 
of stalls. 
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SCENE IN THE JUMPING ARENA AT VALPARAISO, CHILE 


Awards in the Presidente Alesandri Trophy Class, in which the Chilean Army Team, defeated our team by a total of six and 
one-fifth seconds. 
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In order to exercise, it was necessary to have a track 
around the hatch. This was not difficult on the sides and 
forward as there was plenty of deck room available be- 
tween the stalls and the hatch and between the hatch and 
forward superstructure of the ship. As the aft stalls were 
constructed on the tonnage hatch, there was no room be- 
tween it and the cargo hatch to walk around, so it was de- 
cided to use those stalls as part of the exercise track by 
placing end-gates and removable partitions between the 
stalls. For stability, we finally constructed the port and 
starboard stalls in much the same manner, having each 
unit with a solid front and only one gate. The grooms 
crawled over the front of the stalls whenever necessary to 
care for the horses. On the steel deck and between floor 
stringers, we put down a heavy straw track. This we 
soaked with sea water daily to lessen the fire hazard, and 
kept it covered with a canvas strip. Thus we had a 100- 
foot exercise track where horses could be walked in hand 
with comfort and safety. Of course, on changes of level 
and over stempipes it was necessary to build small ramps, 
but this was easily done. 

The matter of economy of construction, in order to use 
the stalls again, was our most difficult problem. By neces- 
sity, we had three sections of stalls. We hoped to remove 
each unit from the ship intact but were not certain that 
we could do so. Therefore, the floor, sides, back, front, and 
roofs were built as solid units and bolted wherever possi- 
ble. Thus, if dock facilities were found to be such that we 
could not swing the units off intact, they could be 
knocked down with a minimum of waste. 

All horses were in loose boxes. We simply balanced 
available space between exercise track, and stalling against 
the number of horses we had. The after unit was of three 
stalls, seven and one-half by eight feet. The starboard unit 
was also of three stalls; two, seven and one-half by eight 
feet and one, seven and one-half by ten and one-half feet. 
The port unit balanced the starboard, except the big stall 
which had to be divided into two small ones, each seven 


seg 


Starboard stalls and exercise track. 


and one-half by five and one-fourth feet. Each day horses 
were shifted in stalls so that they could divide equally the 
advantages of the various stalls and positions. 

FEEDING AND CarE AT SEA 


The following schedule on board was used throughout 
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the trip with variations due to necessity or condition of 
horses: 

Grain, bran and water. One and one-half pounds of 
grain and three-fourths of a pound of bran was fed mixe:| 
and dampened with salt water at 7:00 AM, 11:30 AM, and 
5:00 PM. A full bucket of fresh water was kept before 
each horse at all times. 

Hay. Light net as soon as done up in the morning. 
Light net at 2:30 pM. Full net at 5:00 pM. We were ai- 
lowed 25 pounds of hay per day and, converting unused 
oats for hay, we averaged nearly 35 pounds per day. 

Bedding. Stalls were bedded with peat moss about three 
inches deep. At the Canal Zone one-half bale was added 
to each stall. 

Police. Stalls were thoroughly policed after the morn- 
ing feed. For this purpose, each groom had a toy rake and 
a ten-gallon GI can. Great care must be exercised so that 
none of the peat moss bed is wasted. Stalls were left clean 
when men went to lunch, and were policed again at 2:00, 
5:00, and 8:00 PM. 

Exercise and grooming. After the first police, one set 
of horses was taken out and walked for 35 minutes, di- 
viding the time on the right and the left hand. This, of 
course, necessitated removing horses from aft stalls since 
these stalls were part of the track. Upon completion of 
the walk, horses were groomed and the process was re- 
peated with the second set. 

Horse clothing. The horses started with a day sheet, 
unlined cover, and woolen blanket. Depending on the 
temperature, one, all, or none of these were used. 

Supervision. One officer was on duty each day and was 
held responsible for the proper conduct of the schedule. 
After lunch, one groom took care of policing, feeding, 
watering, and changing of horse clothing. This man also 
slept on the hatch with a fire extinguisher close by. The 
ship’s watch on duty made regular inspections during the 
night. In this manner, all hands were given available time 
to loaf and enjoy the trip without neglecting the horses 
in any way. 

Bandaging. If legs begin to swell, it is well to put horses 
up in rest bandages. Exercise and hand rubbing are far 
better substitutes, however, and we did not have to use a 
bandage either going down or on the return trip. 


THE Trip Down 


Leaving New York on Christmas Eve, we ran into vey 
nice conditions. It was not too cold and the sea was cali. 
Off the coast of Florida, however, the weather becare 
pretty rough. All the grooms went under except Privace 
Scott. The riders pitched in and brought the hor::s 
through in good shape. Hand massage and leg rubbing 
replaced exercise, and, on putting into Kingston, Jamaica, 
two days later, our troubles were over. The horses wer: a 
little tired from taking the combined roll and pitch, but 
in a day were bright again. We drew three conclusicns 
from this bad weather. First, that the fellow who tcld 
us that after stalls were bad in a heavy sea was wrong. T 1¢ 
three horses in these stalls had the easiest time. Second, if 
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your horses are in boxes, let them alone and do not try to 
siot them in. They take a position which gives them the 
best balance in a pitch or roll, or combination thereof. Our 
cen horses were ten parallel lines throughout the storm. 
Third, keep hay and water in front of a seasick horse all 
the time and tease him to eat the hay. Invariably when a 
horse seemed to be having a bad time, a few mouthfuls of 
hay would give him relief. 


UNITED STATES TEAM CALLS ON PRESIDENTE ALESANDRI 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Front Row: General Fuentes, Chief of Staff 

Chilean Army, Major Cole, Presidente Alesandri, Major Weeks. 

Back Row: Captain Matteson, Lieutenant Isaacson, Lieutenant 
Wing, Colonel Carmona, Lieutenant Curtis. 


From Jamaica on we had delightful weather and every- 
one including the horses, seemed to enjoy the trip. In 
Balboa, Army friends showed their appreciation at seeing 
some big horses aboard ship by giving us a royally good 
time at the Union Club. Upon reaching Chilean waters, a 
most friendly and hospitable delegation of Chilean officers 
met us in every port. 

In Antofagasta, three days before we landed, we in- 
creased our grain feed. In some cases it was doubled. Our 
idea was to land the horses in a strong condition and feel- 
ing high. It worked as desired, and on January 11th, the 
string landed in Valparaiso without a scratch and in ex- 
ce'lent flesh. We took up our permanent abode in the 
stubles of the Coraceros regiment of cavalry, where the 
horses were given very comfortable quarters. Colonel 
Czrmona, who commanded this regiment, and his officers 
then proceeded to give us a lesson in true hospitality and 
kindness. Every requirement was anticipated, and their 
desire to make us feel at home was real and most tactfully 
ca*ried out. 

ConpiITIONING Horses FoR SHOW 

We had a month in which to condition our horses, in- 
cl: ding a shifting of their diet, acclimatizing and prepar- 
in: them for j jumping. 

in Chile, alfalfa is the only available hay. We could 
find nothing like our prairie or timothy hay. The alfalfa 
be: ng used was a third cutting and, consequently, not so 
dangerous a change as a first or second cutting, but never- 
theless we were worried. The regimental veterinarian as- 
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sured us we would have no colic. We started slowly and 
in four days had them eating 15 pounds with light grain 
feeds. The oats were quite hard, but good. 

After two days of rest and walking in hand, the horses 
were gradually put back to work. As the ground was very 
hard, we substituted hill climbing for galloping, and the 
horses came in shape very nicely. By the time the show 
started, all were sound, legged up, and in perfectly good 


condition to jump fairly long courses. 


THe Horst SHow 


The show was conducted on the 15th, 18th, 2oth, 22d, 
and 25th of February. The off days were utilized in trying 
to soften the grounds by watering. Due to the nature of 
the soil, however, this was a hopeless task as the water 
simply would not go down into the sunbaked clay, cov- 
ered by a deceptively good-looking layer of thin turf. 

Our team was eligible for ten classes, six of them indi- 
vidual and four for teams. On the first day our horses 
looked definitely bad. In the individual class we were 
beaten by two horses belonging to the Carabineros, the 
National Police, and we had to be content with third and 
fourth ribbons. In the team class which followed, we were 
worse, getting fourth and fifth places behind two teams of 
the Carabineros and one Chilean Army team. Our big 
horses were slipping all over the place, often starting a 
jump correctly and not being able to get off the ground. 
The Carabineros jumped barefooted and had little trouble. 
We pulled all our shoes, and reshod with long calks all 
around. Barefoot was out of the question, as our horses 
did not have the foot to stand it. 

On the second day our new shoes held and the ground 
was much better, though very hard. In the first individual 
class, Lieutenant Wing rode Scamps Boy to win, with 
Lieutenant Curtis on Don and Lieutenant Isaacson on 
Goldseeker scoring second and third. These three horses 
were clean, time deciding the order. The course consisted 
of sixteen jumps, maximum height of 1.40 meters (4 
feet, 7 inches) with a spread of 4.50 meters (14 feet, g 
inches) . 


1st Lieutenant James O. Curtis, ]r., gth Cavalry, on Don. 
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Lieutenant Wing again scored a win in the second class, 
riding Flitter. Flitter made a great performance and Lieu- 
tenant Wing made a beautiful ride in this class. Being a 
Knockdown and Out Class, horses having a clear round 
were kept going until they scored a fault. The maximum 
height of jumps was 1.30 meters (4 feet, 3 inches) with a 
spread of 3.50 meters (11 feet). Masquerader, ridden by 
Captain Milo H. Matteson, and Dinger, ridden by Lieu- 
tenant Isaacson, were tied for first for a long time at the 
2oth fence, or a fault on the second fence of the second 
round. Then Lieutenant Fernandez of the Chilean Team 
got to the 22d fence. After several more horses had at- 
tempted the course, Flitter came out to score a clear round 
and continued on with 18 additional jumps, a total of 36 
perfect jumps. He was getting more accurate and bounc- 
ing higher at every fence when we flagged him, feeling 
certain that none of the remaining horses could catch him. 
I believe, had we let him go on, he might have gone 18 
more faultless fences, so accurate and big was he jumping. 
The final results of this class showed Flitter first with 
Dinger and Masquerader tied for fourth and fifth places. 

The third day started well for our horses. In the Val- 
paraiso Trophy, a team class, 16 teams were entered, 
though four scratched including our second team. The 
fifteen jumps had a maximum height of 1.40 meters with 
a maximum spread of 5 meters. Masquerader, Joe Ale- 
shire, Don and Dinger, ridden by Captain Matteson, 
Lieutenant Wing, Lieutenant Curtis and Lieutenant 
Isaacson, respectively, won over two teams of the 
Carabineros and the Chilean Army team. Only a total of 
six faults were registered against Masquerader, Joe Ale- 
shire and Dinger, the three high scores considered in de- 
termining the winning team. 

The next class was an individual performance, with 
Flitter, ridden by Lieutenant Wing, again the winner. 
Second was Graja, ridden by Lieutenant Fernandez of 
Chile; third, Goldseeker of the United States, ridden by 
Lieutenant Isaacson; and fourth, a Chilean horse ridden 
by Captain Franco. This course consisted of 10 vertical 
obstacles, starting at 1.30 meters with the last 5 raised to 
1.40 meters. 

On the 22d, or fourth day, luck was not with us. Our 
horses were jumping very well but missed the breaks. In 
the Alcalde de Valparaiso Trophy (faults converted into 
time), six of the eight horses which we sent out went 
clean. The riders were told to let their horses jump at 
normal speed. Unfortunately, all but two of them jumped 
with the first 4o horses. Things looked as though we had 
the’class sewed up, and then with about 4o more horses to 
go, things opened up. Whips came out and the corners 
were taken wide open. Surprised horses jumped big and 
fast. Of our two horses left, Dinger made a clear round 
but bulled on one turn and could not quite catch Caesar 
of the Carabineros, the winner, being beaten by two and 
a fraction seconds. Podhorski was eating up ground and 
handling beautifully, but he stood off too far on the third 
fence from home and brought it down behind. ..As faults 
were converted to time, with a fault equal to 15 seconds, 
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Captain Matteson wisely pulled up. 

The Presidente Alesandri Trophy came next. It wes 
a team class, run on the same basis of time; i.e., each fau!c 
equaled 15 seconds. Teams of four were iste with the 
three best scores to count. Maximum height of jumps 
was 1.40 meters with a spread of 5 meters. Our team cor- 
sisted of Captain Matteson on Masquerader, Lieutenar-t 
Wing on Joe Aleshire, Lieutenant Curtis on Don, and 
Lieutenant Isaacson on Dinger. We were nosed out by tke 
Chilean Army Team by a total of six and one-fifth sec- 
onds. The water jump was our downfall. To get 5 meters 
spread, the tape on the landing side was moved 1.50 
meters from the water's edge, instead of having the take- 
off moved back to widen the jump. One Chilean horse hit 
this jump very fast and in stride to carry over clear. This 
jump was the margin of difference, as both teams had a 
total of two faults each on other fences. 

The Prueba Potencia had been postponed from the last 
session and was held on this day. Due to the hardness of 
the ground, I did not care to have our horses do a course of 
20 jumps after completing the previous class, so we 
scratched all but Wampum, and Wampum turned out to 
be counterfeit on this occasion. 

The 25th was the final day, and we entered two classes: 
one an individual and one the Cup of Nations. We chose 
Masquerader, ridden by Captain Matteson, Joe Aleshire 
with Lieutenant Wing, Don with Lieutenant Curtis, and 
Dinger with Lieutenant Isaacson for the cup class. The 
three best scores were to count. The fourteen yumps had a 
maximum height of 1.50 meters with a maximum spread 
of 5 meters. Here are the results obtained: 


First round Second round Total 


Masquerader 12 
Joe Aleshire o 
15 


12 


24 


Joe Aleshire was individual champion. Chile came next 
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1st Lieutenant Harold s. Isaacson, 18th Field Artillery, on Ding <r. 








PARTICIPATION OF U. S. A. IN CHILEAN CELEBRATION 


PRESENTATION OF GIFT FRoM Our CAVALRY SCHOOL TO CHILEAN CAVALRY SCHOOL. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Colonel Carmona, Commanding officer of the Coraseros, Lieutenant Colonel A. Kenny C. Palmer, U. S. Army, 
Retired, General Vagara, Ambassador Phillip, Major Cole, Colonel Silva, Captain Franco, Major Weeks. 


INSERT: “The Scout.” 


with 3214 faults; then Bolivia with 10014 faults; and 
fourth, Peru with 124. 

As the individual class came between the two rounds of 
the cup class, all cup horses were scratched. We entered 
six horses and finished: 1st, Scamps Boy; 2d, Podhorski; 
3d, Wampum; 4th, Fralax; sth, Flitter. Goldseeker was 
unplaced (7 places given) but was 8th horse. 

This ended the show. Our riders rode well and the 
horses jumped clean and accurately, and most of them 
had good speed, due principally to softness in control 
around turns and saving time by angling over jumps rather 
than rapidity of pace. The green horses, particularly 
Sccmps Boy and Flitter were most encouraging. The 
classes were all large, individual ones running from 48 to 
84 entries, and teams of four going up to 16 entries. All 
the good jumpers of Chile were there. The Chilean horses 
4 t were brought to the United States last fall had a hard 

> home and did not get in good shape. 

in general, the courses were well laid out and fences 
were inviting looking and nicely constructed. 

he spontaneous and hospitable entertainment by civil, 

military, and naval organizations and individuals defies 
de: cription. Suffice it to say that every possible courtesy 
an! kindness was shown our team; we were lavishly enter- 
tained and left Chile with a feeling of warm friendship 
anc respect for our kind host, the Chilean Army. 

The Grace Line did everything towards making our 


Visit most pleasant. Aboard ship and in port we received 


the greatest courtesy, and kindest attention. The skill of 
the ship’s officers and port crew enabled us to get our 
stalls off and on the ship at one-third our most optimistic 
estimate of cost. 

The Chile-American Association proved a most useful 
and enjoyable contact both in New York and in Chile. 
We were truly embarrassed by the many kind things so 


gladly done for us. 


Girt oF U. S. Cavatry ScHoot To CHILEAN SCHOOL 


Upon receipt of our orders to proceed to Chile, the Com- 
mandant of The Cavalry School, Brigadier General Guy 
V. Henry, decided to present a memento to the Chilean 
Cavalry School from our own, as a symbol of the good 
feeling and comradeship which has grown up between the 
two institutions since our riding teams have been com- 
peting. The gift chosen, a replica of “The Scout,” was 
most appropriate, portraying the North American Indian 
as a part of our cavalry development under much the same 
conditions as found in the early stages of Chilean growth. 

A little over a year ago the Chilean Cavalry School had 
extended its friendship and best wishes to our Cavalry 
School when it presented the Fort Riley school with a 
bronze statue by a noted French artist, depicting an old 
hunter or jumper which, having outlived his usefulness, 
had been turned out to pasture for the remainder of his 


days. 
As the entire personnel of the Chilean Cavalry School 
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was at Vina del Mar for the show, it was decided to make 
the presentation in the Casino of the Coraseros cavalry 
regiment. 

The United States Ambassador to Chile, Mr. Hoffman 
Phillip, and Major John A. Weeks, Cavalry, our Military 


Attaché, lent their moral support to the members of our 


Statue presented by Chilean Cavalry 
School to our Cavalry School. 


team by being present. The Chilean Cavalry School of- 
ficers, together with all of the officers of the Coraseros 
regiment were on hand to receive the gift. 

After a short speech in Spanish and the reading of 
General Henry’s letter to the Commandant of the Chilean 
School, “The Scout” was presented to General Vagara 


and Colonel Silva, the old and new commandants of the 
school. After a most graceful and sincere speech of ac- 


ceptance by General Vagara, in which he expressed a te 


appreciation for the gift, good health was pledged a 
around and the present was on its way to the handsome 


trophy room of the Chilean Cavalry School in Santiago. 


RETURNING TO THE UNITED STATES 


On our return trip we used the same routine as on our 
downward trip. Instead of peat moss we bedded with 
sand and shavings, and on the exercise track also used 
sand and shavings instead of straw. Being unable to obtain 
long hay, we had to use alfalfa on the return trip. We ob- 
tained a rather coarse variety without too much nutritive 
value, and fed 20 pounds per day. The horses did splendid- 
ly on this hay and with horses already on alfalfa I believe 
I like it better than long hay for shipping. Certainly one 
does not need to watch the bran component so carefully. 
We had splendid weather throughout, and landed in New 
York without the slightest mishap. 

I feel that our trip was a success. Our six comparatively 
young horses received a lot of experience in a short time. 
I believe our team created a favorable impression. Cer- 
tainly, we who were so fortunate to make the trip received 
a most pleasing 1 impression of South America. 

There was sincere evidence that the gesture of our 
Government in sending a team was greatly appreciated 
by the Chilean Government. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Hoffman Phillip were kindness 
personified and seemed to take great interest in all activi- 
ties. Our Attaché, Major John A. Weeks was tireless in 
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his efforts to help us out. To them, as well as to the Grace 
Line and the Chile-American Association, our team owes 


a debt of gratitude. 


CONCLUSIONS ON WATER SHIPPING 


1. It is better to underfeed than overfeed grain. You 
cannot use too much hay. Watch your horses carefully 
and add more bran when necessary. 

2. In feeding, obtain a good supply of hay, up to 35 or 
40 pounds per day, and keep a net in front of the horse as 
much of the time as possible. Also, keep fresh water in 
front of him. Seasickness is not so violent if the horse 1s 
kept chewing hay, and he will generally try a little now 
and then even when visibly distressed. Keep the supply of 
oats way down. For most horses, 4 or 5 pounds a day will 
maintain their flesh and strength. Feed enough bran with 
oats to regulate the horse. Watch this carefully all the 
time. Two or three days before disembarking, increase the 
grain ration. To make the oats and bran mote palatable 
and to salt the horses, it is well to moisten the feed with a 
strong solution of salt water. 

3. Horses in loose boxes take care of themselves in 
rough weather and do not need to be boarded in tightly. 
For loose box shipments in rough weather, stalls facing 
the bow seem better riding than those facing the center of 
the ship, as the roll or pitch does not seem so pronounced. 

4. While we had great success in shipping on deck, | 
prefer below deck stalls if ventilation and temperature are 
correct. A long hard storm would wreck deck construction 
no matter how well put up, and the deck is subject to sud- 
den changes of temperature and cold winds at sea. 

5. River sand and shavings make a very good bed and 
exercise track. An inch of peat moss on top is good, as it 
absorbs moisture. In long shipments, (more than 10 
days) carry enough extra shavings or peat moss to add an 
inch or so to the bedding every 7 or 8 days. Sand and 
shavings are about as good as peat moss, and much 
cheaper. Cleanliness is the main thing. 

6. When using peat moss, feet get pretty soft after 6 
or 7 days. In order that soles and frogs may not get too 
soft, it is advisable to swab them with formalin every 
other day after softness becomes noticeable. 

7. If a shoer accompanies the team, ship barefoot when 
landing conditions are favorable, and it is known that the 
string can be reshod in time to prepare for a show. If 
barefoot, keep feet rounded carefully. Feet grow very 
rapidly in peat moss. 

8. For constructing flying stalls, hinge the top so as to 
open from the center for loading. A timid horse will go in 
much more readily. Of course, the top should be put 
down before swinging the stall. 

. Exercise is most important. A track is better than a 
treadmill. About 30 minutes once a day seems to be 
enough to keep horses in good health. In rough weather, 
grooming and hand rubbing the legs should be especta ly 


thorough to substitute for the exercise. 





Brigadier General Ben Lear, 


U. S. Army 


RIGADIER GENERAL BEN LEAR’S federal 
military service began on the first day of May, 
1898, on which date he became the 1st sergeant of 
Company C, 1st Colorado Infantry, That regiment had 
been assembled at Denver, Colorado, for mobilization and 
traning. After eleven months’ service he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and continued to serve in the 
Colorado Infantry until its embarkation for return to the 
United States on July 12, 1899, when he was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the 36th U. S. Volunteer In- 
fantry, a regiment which was being organized in the 
Philippines under the command of that distinguished 
cavalry leader, Colonel J. Franklin Bell, afterwards Chief 
of Staff of the Army. 
After eighteen months service with the 36th Infantry, 
General Lew found his regiment returning to the United 
States for muster out and again remained in the islands in 


a company of the 2d Battalion of Maccabebe Scouts, being 
organized at the town of Maccabebe. 

In September, 1901, having been commissioned a second 
lieutenant of cavalry in the Regular Army, General Lear 
joined his regiment, the 15th Cavalry, in Mindanao. 

He was a member of the Cavalry Rifle Team in 1911; 
became a distinguished rifleman that same year. He was 
a member of the first horse riding team to attend the 
Olympic Games; and participated in horse shows at the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco in 1915, the National 
Horse Show in New York on several occasions and in 
various other horse shows throughout the country. 

During the Worlds’ War he served as an instructor in 
the school for Provisional Officers at Fort Leavenworth, 
some eleven months on the War Department General 
Staff and then in the Cavalry Training School at Camp 


Stanley, Texas. (Continued on page 129) 





BRIGADIER GENERAL BEN Lear, U. S. Army. 
Commanding 1st Cavalry Division. 








Our Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team 


By Captain GeorcE.A. REHM, gth Cavalry, Team Captain 


E are again in the process of developing material 

for the annual Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team 

which will represent us in the 1937 National 
Matches. 

The Cavalry Team in the last few years has gradually 
been creeping toward the top. This is directly due to the 
support given by the regiments in the material they un- 
stintingly send to the tryouts, and the financial support 
they have been so considerate in giving. In the last few 
years our team has developed immensely as 1s shown by 
the average score in the tryout, and the prospects for this 
year appear better than ever before. We have more good 
material on hand, more men that have had experience, 
better old shots, than we have had in previous years. 

The best men in an organization are usually the best 
men at everything. They win all the athletic events, they 
are the best riders, the best noncommissioned officers, and, 
usually, they are the best riflemen. Naturally to win a 
match such as the National Rifle match we must have the 
“very best” material the cavalry affords. It comes from 
this group of “‘the very best’’ and must be the choice of 
all of them in rifle marksmanship. 

The Cavalry Team builds and develops men for the 
regiments. Shooting develops men as no other sport does; 
it gives them initiative, bearing, self-assurance, and builds 
up their physique. This is especially true of men that 
have been in competition. Look around in any of our 
cavalry regiments today and note the number of men in 
responsible positions who have been with the Team. They 
are usually competent men, good at any of the various 
duties of a soldier. They are worth their weight in gold 
on the target range, because they have made a study of 
shooting and know the difficulties of the new man; they 
once had these same difficulties, learned to analyze them 
and work them out from the very beginning on a Cavalry 
Rifle Team squad. They are far better men when returned 
to their units as a result of this training, and the regiments 
profit thereby. 

It has often been said that once a man starts with the 
Rifle Team the regiment will lose him every year. This 1s 
an erroneous idea. It is the exception rather than the rule 
for a man to stay longer than two years after he becomes 
a competitor. True it takes several years to develop a man 
to the point where he is of any use on the team, but once 
he has fired on it, the competition is much more difficult, 
and he has about one chance in three of returning to the 
squad. Then in addition, old men on the team are limited 
to firing not oftener than three out of five years. 

As in any sport when competition is national, the proper 
kind of material is difficult to find and hard to develop. 
It is almost impossible for a man to reach team stage in 
the first year, as training must include stiff competition 
in actual match work. Our best men are those in their 
second or third year with the team, who have actually fired 


in the matches at Camp Perry. Consequently, as may be 
readily seen we must have the men back that we are worl:- 
ing on, or should have in their places men who have been 
advanced as far or farther in the regiments than these were 
with the squad. 

The Cavalry Team 1s particularly anxious to have young 
officers try out for the squad. The young officer has some- 
thing to consider besides the team and that is the training 
he receives. When he first joins a regiment he has had 
little instruction in marksmanship. Then he goes on the 
range with his troop. He is busy all the time getting 
“‘bolo’s” started, new men trained, and watching the gen- 
eral running of the range; in between all of this he is 
expected to shoot his own qualification scores and become 
a good shot. However, he has had practically no instruc- 
tion; no chance to work out any principles of his own. 
Let him come to the rifle squad for a season and see what 
it will give him. He will receive instruction under the 
best qualified riflemen in the service, men who have been 
successful in shooting, and in instructing in shooting as 
well. Furthermore, he will be given an opportunity to fire 
during one season much more ammunition than he would 
be authorized to fire on his home range in the fifteen years 
that he is required to qualify with the rifle. This should 
be of an immense advantage to him when he rejoins 
troops. The mere fact that he has been with the squad 
will give him more prestige with his men than could be 
gained in any other way, and prestige from a psychological 
viewpoint adds to results. 

It is no easy summer with the Rifle Team. It calls for 
long hours and hard work. Physical condition must be 
watched carefully, developed in some men and retained 
in others, for there can be no physical let down while on 
the squad. The mental strain is as tense as the physical 
one. All the men are intent on making the team, even 
though there is room for only ten of the sixty or seventy 
candidates. This mental tension is a constant worry to 
team officials. Then enlisted men are often separated from 
their families for the summer, and are at a financial dis- 
advantage in the loss of their commuted ration. The of 
ficers on the squad also have additional expenses. 

Regardless of all difficulties, the squad is always happy 
and smiling, full of practical jokes but willing to go to 0 
end of work or mental strain to develop their shooting. 
It is a privilege for the team officials to work with them. 
They are real cavalrymen. 

We will very soon be ready for the summer training, 
and want the regiments in their selection of candidates 
to appreciate our difficulties and status. With the prover 
material from the regiments, their financial assistance, and 
their earnest consideration of our problems, which alre:dy 
is being shown by letters in every mail, we are inspirec to 
do our very utmost toward producing a winning 1937 
team. 
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Twenty Years of Evolution in Ameri- 
can Cavalry Equipment 


By Major Rosert W. Grow, Cavalry 


WENTY years ago this past February several of 

our cavalry regiments returned from service in the 

Punitive Expedition. Their armament and equip- 
ment in the spring of 1917 ptesents a vivid contrast to 
that of the same units in the spring of 1937. Although 
these changes have transpired within the active service of 
the majority of today’ s officers, they seem revolutionary 
when presented in the following cold figures: 


























PRINCIPAL ITEMs OF EQUIPMENT——CAVALRY REGIMENT 
—PEACE 
1937 1937 
Item 1917 Regt., Regt., Remarks 
Regt. Horse Mecz. 
ANIMALS: 
Horses 1,028 *714 0 | *Includes 68 pack. 
Mules *166 0 0 | *Includes 27 pack. 
ANIMAL- 
DRAWN 
VEHICLES: 
Escort Wagons 33 0 0 
Trailers 0 a 0 | May be truck-drawn. 
MOTOR 
VEHICLES 0 *34 229 | *Includes 8 motor- 
cycles—proposed. 
WEAPONS 
Machine Guns 6 *69 *522 | *Including sub-ma- 
chine guns. 
Sabers 890 0 0 
Cannon 0 *2 #6 *37mm gun. 
**4,2” mortar. 
Rifles 885 *501 *40 | *To be semi-auto- 
oe matic. 
RADIO 0 *10 **44 | *Proposed. 7 now 
authorized. 
** Proposed. 36 now 
authorized. 
ENLISTED 
STRENGTH 1,007 693 749 




















JOTE: The figures in the columns headed 1937 are in a constant 
e of change and must not be considered entirely accurate on any 
a ihe date. 

Looking first at a horse regiment, we note that mules 
have disappeared and with them, escort wagons. The last 
ve:tige of animal-drawn transportation is the group of 
seven four-wheeled, one-ton trailers. Even these are more 
often towed by trucks than drawn by horses. 

Next we see that sabers have gone and machine guns 
have increased more than tenfold and there have been 
added a few even heavier guns, 


Glance now for a moment at a mechanized regiment 
where the transformation is more startling—not a single 
animal, but 229 motor vehicles and more than 500 auto- 
matic weapons. 

If these changes had occurred at one time or even in a 
single year, they would indeed have been considered revo- 
lutionary. They are no less so in their effect though they 
have resulted from a steady but rapid progression. 

The outstanding teature of the picture 1s the “‘iron 
horse.” The increase in automatic arms is but moderniza- 
tion of older weapons. The abandonment of animal drawn 
trains and the use of fighting vehicles is more. It is a sub- 
stitution of the new for the old. 

The age-old comradeship between man and horse which 
has so long been synonymous with cavalry has reached 
a partial parting of the ways. The iron horse has arrived. 
He is by no means a perfect substitute for our equine 
friend. He is not as nimble-footed, he cannot see, he lacks 
the heart of our warm-blooded companion. But our new 
horse is sturdy, fast, and tireless, and he dares face the 
deadly machine gun. He is a new breed whose blood- 
lines go back only to the World War. Although he will 
always lack the heart and nerve of his animate predecessor, 
we may confidently expect the breed to rapidly improve 
under the expert hands of our technicians. 

The World War emphasized two things above all 
others: mobility and fire-power, the first negatively 
through 1 its absence and the second positively through 1 its 
preeminence. The fact that all World War armies were 
deficient in highly mobile troops of great fighting power 
at critical times has received universal recognition and is 
borne out in their present organization. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the success of some of the great armies of 
former times is again apparent. From one-sixth to one- 
fourth of their fighting strength was vested in highly mo- 
bile units. These not only served to cover the strategic and 
tactical maneuver of the main force but also exerted de- 
cisive influence in battle when at the critical time and 
place their highly mobile fighting power was employed to 
decide the issue. The highly mobile fighting element of an 
army is its cavalry. The long accepted definition of cav- 
alry as troops mounted on horseback is likely to lead the 
unwary student astray. The application of mechanization 
to warfare has not altered missions, but its application to 
cavalry has materially assisted the latter to carry out its 
missions. We hear of “moto-mechanized” divisions, “mo- 
bile” divisions, the “Panzer Corps,” etc. It seems to be 
the fashion of the times to apply a mechanical name to 
these units. But have new missions been developed for 
them? Not at all, they are designed to carry out cavalry 
missions. 
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Many may dispute this statement, saying that the mis- 
sion of cavalry is reconnaissance and similar functions. 
Such reasoning is superficial and not based on the funda- 
mental conception of properly balanced military forces or 
upon the history of cavalry. Reconnaissance and its at- 
tendant duties are often of primary importance for a time 
and are rightly delegated to cavalry but when the critical 
battle is entered upon, the skilful commander has his 
cavalry in hand for its primary mission, to fight. 

We went through the “Mechanized Force” cycle be- 
tween 1928 and 1931. No new missions or “‘principles of 
war’ arose to demand the development of a new arm. 
The general analogy between the capabilities of the 
“Mechanized Force” and the capabilities of cavalry acting 
in its principal role was readily apparent, although the 
“Mechanized Force” at that time offered a crude and un- 
developed unit for study. 

When we bear in mind its true definition and the rea- 
sons for its existence, we must conclude that cavalry re- 
mains and will remain a powerful, and often a decisive, 
arm. On the other hand, to fail to recognize that cavalry 1s 
passing through an all-important, in fact a decisive, change 
is to disregard entirely its role and its place in the army. 
Such failure on the part of cavalrymen cannot alter the 
progress of the Army. It has not done so, for example, in 
Germany where a new arm has arisen to perform the prin- 
cipal cavalry mission under another name. 

A glance at the table showing principal items of equip- 
ment reveals, however, that American cavalry is fully 
aware of the demands to be placed upon it, and within the 
past twenty years it has cast aside traditional arms and 
equipment and taken on every tested device and improve- 
ment that an inventive people could produce to render it 
a more effective mobile fighting force. 

How rapidly the machine can replace the horse only 
time can tell. Within two decades we have satisfied our- 
selves that it has earned a place in each and every cavalry 
regiment for some special purpose and, even more, that in 
part of our regiments it can completely replace the horse. 
Few believe that any of us will see the horse eliminated 
from the battlefield; but still fewer doubt that improved 
breeding of the iron horse will rapidly fit him for much 
more extensive and more effective use. 

Although the iron horse is the most outstanding feature 
of the period under consideration, it by no means stands 
alone in contrasting the appearance of Pershing’s veteran 
regiments and their 1937 successors. 

The first item in the table is horses. The American 
cavalry horse has improved more in the past twenty (al- 
most within the past ten) years than during the entire 
history of our country. The mobility of horse cavalry 1s 
greater today than ever in spite of the increase in numbers 
of pack loads. Some further improvement may be antici- 
pated but the big problem remaining 1s to raise the general 
standard of American light horse stock so as to insure an 
ample supply of suitable mounts for war. 

It is with mingled feelings of regret and relief that we 
see the mule fade from the picture. Traditionally the 
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most dependable source of transport power in history, he 
failed to keep pace with the thoroughbred and was des- 
tined to give way to the truck as soon as the latter proved 
its worth. Improved as they are since the first FWD"s and 
Class B’s bellied down and died in the mud of 1917, 
modern trucks are still sensitive to terrain; so much so that 
we cling to an “‘out” in the form of pack transportaticn. 
But, in the opinion of many, we have reached a point in 
truck development where we may bid a last farewell to 
animal-drawn trains. For the future, trucks will meet the 
situation almost 100 per cent of the time and for the small 
remainder supply will depend upon pack or air. In excep- 
tional terrain, witness Ethiopia, pack and air transport will 
take a somewhat larger share but in few, if any, cases can 
we visualize the need of wagons because trucks cannot 
operate. 

When cavalry first received its modern trucks in 1934 
there appeared to be good reason to supply an intermediate 
vehicle which could be truck-trailed or animal-drawn. 
These have served a good purpose if only to show that it 
is ever wise to approach a radical departure gradually and 
provide a bridge for the gap. Better trucks are coming, 
which will warrant completely discarding the link to the 
past. 

Addition of scout cars was natural and obvious. Prob- 
ably no other piece of equipment was ever as readily and 
wholeheartedly accepted by every cavalry unit. Twenty 
years ago the horizon was tediously distant; today it is 
almost immediately in view to the commander who rides 
with his main body. This is the miracle of the iron horse 
with the long voice. This paper cannot be devoted to a 
discussion of design. Suffice to say that each generation of 
iron horses will present better breeding, and we are breed- 
ing toward surefootedness across country, power and 
stamina, tough skin, good eyes, and, when we get these 
characteristics, to the small, wiry type. 

Motorcycles have not changed as much in the past 
few years as most other iron horses. Their reputation has 
not been of the best. They are too partial to good roads and 
dry footing. But recently more attention has been de- 
voted to them. It would not be surprising if one of the 
most important developments of the next ten years would 
be in this type of vehicle. During 1937 a motor tricycle 
with two driven wheels will get a thorough test as a means 
for the cross-country transportation of firepower. The solo 
motorcycle is still preéminent as the watchdog of the high- 
ways, to say nothing of its high courier dependability. 

And so the iron horse in twenty years has earned a soft 
stall in the cavalry stable. The nondescript bred mount of 
1917 has given way to the one-half and three-fourth 
thoroughbred, and the one-fourth bred (shall we say) iron 
horse of 1937. 

Before we take note of the evolution in weapons we 
pause to pay respect to Colonel Albert E. Phillips, Cav- 
alry, who has supplied the link between fire power and 
mobility that has welded horse cavalry into the flexible 
fighting unit it is today. Aside from the iron horse itself, 
the Phillips pack saddle represents the greatest step fot- 
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ward in postwar cavalry. It would avail little to multiply 
our pack machine guns by seven and increase the mobility 
.of our riflemen if this supporting fire could not be equally 
mobile. 

The light machine gun has become-one of the principal 
weapons of cavalry. Yet we are just beginning to realize 
how good it is, and how flexible it is. More experience 
will result in a much improved weapon. The heavy ma- 
chine gun still fills an important gap but it is hardly a 
cavalry weapon. The evolution of cavalry should soon find 
an answer in a lighter gun. 

Another weapon that has been an anchor on cavalry for 
almost 20 years 1s our 37-mm relic. True, it has been modi- 
fied to pack and it is our best antimachine gun weapon 
today but it is due to pass out in favor of some lighter gun 
or mortar with a more effective projectile. 

Who misses the saber? Although they came back from 
Mexico in escort wagons, tradition was strong and only 
recently has cavalry decided that it cannot afford to en- 
cumber every horse with an antique decoration of such 
weight when war is a serious business decided in this age 
by mobility and bullets. 

Weight of ammunition is a serious thing for cavalry. A 
high percentage of hits must ever be our goal. Single shots 
from machine guns of, at most, very small bursts are 
typical 1 in cavalry training. The adoption of the semiauto- 
matic rifle must not result in extravagance in ammunition 
or it will defeat its purpose. It makes possible more rapid 
aimed fire when more hits are needed. It makes possible 
more hits. 

It is difficult to make mathematically accurate com- 

arisons but it is safe to say that in twenty years time a 
Rod cavalry regiment with two-thirds its former strength 
can develop more than twice, its former fire power. 

Like the motorcycle, radio has its bad days. A pessi- 
mistic theorist can imagine an enterprising enemy doing 
everything from reading all our messages to blocking every 
frequency band. But radio, like the iron horse, is here to 
stay. The facts are that it is becoming more reliable, more 
foolproof, more directional, more effective in every way, 
every day. Radio is the essence of mobility, it is in step 
with the spirit of cavalry, it is one of the truly revolutionary 
developments of our twenty years of evolution. 
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As we pause to look back over these twenty years, the 
picture of horse cavalry is astounding. We feel a glow of 
pride as we realize the strides we have taken. More than 
that; we have a comforting assurance that if the past 
twenty years had witnessed this, the next twenty must 
hold a tremendous future. What of mechanized cavalry? 
Here the iron horse who has been such a boon to the older 
type steps to the front and steals the show. Not only does 
he use his fleet feet to carry the scout far and fast and his 
strong back to transport food and lead but now he enters 
the battlefield, faces the machine gun and carries home 
the assault. 

In less than half of the two decades we are reviewing, 
mechanized cavalry has been born and raised. The first 
generation is now learning to fight. The characteristics of 
the several kinds of fighting vehicles of 1937 are not im- 
portant to this discussion. The term “development types” 
sufficiently describes them. The important thing is: mech- 
anized cavalry is cavalry; the 1st Cavalry and the 13th 
Cavalry can be given the same missions today as in 1917 
and will carry them out. In some details they will not be so 
proficient, in others they will greatly excel. Especially do 
we believe that when called upon to strike the decisive 
blow in battle they can and will. Mechanized cavalry 
represents the latest word in the development of a cavalry 
arm which can combine great mobility with hard striking 
power. 

It has not been my purpose to project the evolution of 
cavalry equipment into the future or to more than hazard 
a guess with respect to a few items, but rather to touch 
very broadly on two decades of development. To those _ 
who have read thus far, there must have come momentary 
glimpses 1 into the future which truly presents an interest- 
ing and attractive vista. The solid rocks upon which cav- 
alry is built, mobility and fighting power, have under- 
laid every development of this period. They have con- 
stantly been strengthened as we have progressed. Occa- 
sionally through error a chip may have been broken off, 
but today the foundation built upon those characteristics 
is stronger than ever. We can move quicker, faster and 
farther, we can fight sooner and longer and much harder 
than we could twenty years ago. To paraphrase the radio, 
cavalry marches on. 


Brigadier General Ben Lear, U. S. Army 


(Continued from page 125) 


General Lear served as Instructor of Horsemanship at 
the Cavalry School for the two years following the 
Worlds’ War and as an instructor at the General Serv- 
ice Schools during courses ending in 1924 and 1925. 

He ts a graduate of the Mounted Service School, 1911; 
the School of the Line, 1922; the General Staff School, 
1923; and the Army War College, 1926. 


His last cavalry service prior to joining the Cavalry Di- 
vision (July 3, 1936) was in command of the Presidio of 
Monterey, California, January 3, 1931, to June 30, 1933. 
From July I, 1933, to the date of his appointment he 
served as a staff officer at the Headquarters Ninth Corps 
Area first as an Inspector General and later as Chief of 


Staff of the Corps Area. 





Polo in the 5th Cavalry 


By CaprTain Crark L. RuFFner, 5th Cavalry 


quarters of the rst Cavalry Division, polo teams 

representing the various cavalry regiments, the 
field artillery regiment, and special troops, of the division, 
meet to do battle for the division polo championship. The 
triumphant team is given a big silver bowl, a perpetual 
trophy symbolizing the Division Championship, which 
is played for again the following fall. Individual cups are 
awarded winning players. 

This lovely bowl was presented to the division in 1921 
by its most loyal civilian friends, Pierre Lorillard Jr., Hor- 
ace C. Stebbins, and George Wrenn. Each year the name 
of the winning team and the names of the players are en- 
graved on the bowl. Today 16 teams, showing the play- 
ers of each team, are inscribed on the outer surface of 
the bowl. Inspection discloses the following winners: 


AY aero in the fall, at Fort Bliss, Texas, head- 


1921 — 7th Cavalry; 1922—1st Cavalry; 1923 — Di- 
vision Headquarters; 1924 — 8th Cavalry; 1925 — 8th Cav- 
alry; 1926 — 8th Cavalry; 1927 — 7th Cavalry; 1928 — 7th 
Cavalry; 1929 — New Mexico Military Institute; 1930 — 
7th Cavalry; 1931 —7th Cavalry; 1932 —7th Cavalry; 
1933 — 7th Cavalry; 1934 — 5th Cavalry; 1935 — 5th Cav- 
alry; 1936 — 5th Cavalry. 


It is with fond memories of happy days in the Division 
that old timers look back over the list of names of players, 
sometimes their own, who were riding top horses in the 
king of sports in those days. 

Seldom do two polo players or two coaches agree on 
what essential qualities are necessary for a successful team 
or what method of training should be applied to horses 
and men to obtain the maximum results. There is given, 
therefore, a brief history of polo at Fort Clark, Texas, 
and the method employed in conditioning horses. 

Beginning in January of 1932 the players at Fort Clark, 
with the late Lieutenant Arthur K. Hammond as man- 
ager, decided that a reorganization was necessary 1n order 
to build up the string and improve the fields. At this time 
we had a dirt field which was 50 yards too narrow, but it 
was the very small beginning of a grass field. The string 
consisted of some few remaining old ponies and an incre- 
ment of five ponies shipped from the roth Cavalry when 
it left Fort Huachuca. As no polo team can ever succeed 
without ponies to ride and fields to play on, attention was 
first turned to studying the dirt field at San Angelo. It 
was discovered that their field was oiled. This method 
was followed at Clark at quite some expense. It worked 
beautifully for about three months but then needed 
another coat of oil. Also the field was hardening too much. 
It might be well to state right here that in this country, 
with soil conditions as they are, it is not considered ad- 
visable to oil a dirt field. Next we tufted the entire grass 
field with bermuda grass. This took many man-hours, 
but, as it was also used for a football field, it was cheer- 


fully done. Watering facilities had been installed so now 
all that was left to be done was to watch it grow (?). The 
ponies were conditioned, the dirt field widened to stand- 
ard dimensions and polo was started in earnest. The 
outstanding ponies at this time were, Kildee, Susie, Cue 
Ball, Dolly, Pee Wee, Bozo, Pal, Buster, Blackbird, Cry- 
baby, Baldy, Brownie, Two Gun, and The Colonel, a pri- 
vate mount of Captain Ruffner’s which had been pur- 
chased from Major James T. Duke at Fort Riley. Players 
on the post were Captains Chas. A. Horger, Truman E. 
Boudinot, and Henry H. Cheshire; 1st Lieutenants Ar- 
thur K. Hammond, Wesley W. Yale, Claude A. Thorpe, 
Clark L. Ruffner, John B. Reybold, Wm. S. Conrow, 
Geo. P. Berilla, and Chas. P. Amazeen; and 2d Lieuten- 
ants Chas. C. W. Allan, Edwin H. J. Carns, and Chas. 
B.eMcClelland, Jr. 

To give the proper impetus to polo, now that everything 
was organized, Brigadier General Hamilton Hawkins 
and Colonel Thomas L. Sherburne authorized a spring 
horse show, race meeting, and polo tournament. After 
two months of hard work, this was all accomplished. 
Five teams were entered in the polo tournament, the 1st 
Cavalry from Marfa, a team from San Angelo, 1st Cay- 
alry Brigade Headquarters, and two teams from the 5th 
Cavalry. The 5th Cavalry won this tournament playing 
the 1st Cavalry in the finals. Polo was now on a firm 
footing. 

From June to September, 1932, the post received three 
additional players, Captains Curtis L. Stafford, Carleton 
Burgess, and Thos. T. Thornburgh. January, 1933, found 
us with a team entered in the intra-circuit tournament in 
San Antonio but this team was eliminated. During the 
spring many split string games were played. 

The 1st Cavalry was mechanized at this time and Ehr- 
hardt and Gardner were assigned to the 5th Cavalry. We 
were fortunate in receiving some fine ponies from the 1st 
Cavalry. Some of the better ponies were Pet, Skylight, 
Robina, Renee. In addition to these ponies, Captain Bur- 
gess had brought with him from Fort Riley a mare named 
Madam Queen who was tops. Captain Thornburgh had 
two private mounts by this time, a gelding named Bad 
Boy and a mate named Dixie. Lieutenant Hammond 
started working an unknown horse from the 1st Cavalry 
named Mike. Watch for this horse! 

Then came the CCC with 10 officers leaving and polo 
stopped until the fall when Yale, Thornburgh, Burgess 
and Stafford went to the fall tournament at Bliss but were 
eliminated in the finals by the 7th Cavalry. By the end 
of November these officers had returned from CCC duty 
and polo was once more seriously underway. 

The spring of 1934 found enthusiasm running high in 
anticipation of a special spring tournament at Bliss. Cap- 
tain Ralph E. Ireland had arrived on the post to strengthen 
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our chances of winning both the senior and junior events. 
1st Lieutenants George V. Ehrhardt and John O’D. Mur- 
taugh had joined the squad. Also we found the grass field 
was now in shape for a few games. Two teams were 
selected. The senior team consisted of Burgess, Thorn- 
burgh, Hammond and Stafford, and the junior team was 
composed of Ehrhardt, Ruffner, Ireland and Murtaugh. 
The senior team was eliminated in the first game against 
the 7th Cavalry. Captain Ireland was injured at Fort 
Clark prior to the departure of the junior team and ist 
Lieutenant Thomas J. Brennan, Jr. was put on the team 
in his place with 2d Lieutenant Wm. F. Damon as sub- 
stitute. In the second game at Fort Bliss, Lieutenant Bren- 


ABovE: 1ST CavaLry DyvI- 
SION FALL TOURNAMENT, 


1935- 
5th Cavalry vs. Special Troops. 


nan broke his leg and Lieutenant Damon played in the 
final game in which the 5th Cavalry junior team defeated 
Division Special Troops. The 5th Cavalry team carried 
one goal but was raised to 6. 

Outstanding ponies at this tournament were Madam 
Queen, Kildee, The Colonel, Pet, Pal, Blackbird, Cry- 
baby, Dixie and Bad Boy. 

Our return from the spring tournament found us with 
a slight taste of blood and anxious to return in the fall and 
bring back the big game. In the fall we returned to Bliss 
with two teams. Stafford was sick in the hospital at Fort 
Sam Houston and Hammond had been ordered to West 
Point. Our teams were: 

Junior Team (5 goals) 
Brennan 
Ehrhardt 
Murtaugh 
Gardner 


Senior Team (8 goals) 
Ireland 


Ruffner 
Burgess (Captain and Manager) 
Thornburgh 


After an exciting extra period game against the 7th 
Cavalry which the 5th Cavalry won 11 to 10, our team 
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went on to win its first division championship. The junior 
team was eliminated in its first game by one goal. Our 
top ponies were the same ones we had in the spring. We 
had been practicing at Fort Clark, prior to this tourna- 
ment, on excellent fields, both grass and dirt. It was 
commonly believed that this contributed in no small way, 
to our success. 

In 1935 we sent two teams to an informal tournament 
at San Antonio. Both teams, however, were eliminated 
but a team consisting of Ireland, Ruffner, Damon and 
Murtaugh won the consolation. Several players were 
absent on leave for the summer. We shipped from San 
Antonio to Piedras Negras where we played General 
Quinones’ team but were defeated. Ponies were rested 
during July and August. September found us again pre- 
paring for Fort Bliss. Captains Murtaugh, Ireland and 
Burgess each had a new private mount to add to the string. 
A pony named Mike (mentioned previously) that Cap- 
tain Burgess had been bringing along was now playing 
well. Our fields were in beautiful condition. Again we 
sent two teams but took only 16 ponies as we also loaded 
6 horse show horses and had but one car. 


CENTER: FALL TOURNAMENT, 


1935- 
5th Cavalry vs. 7th Cavalry. 


FaLt. TOURNAMENT, 


1936. 
5th Cavalry vs. 7th Cavalry. 
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The two teams were: 


Senior Team (8 goals ) Junior Team (4 goals) 


Thornburgh 
Ruffner 
Burgess 
Murtaugh 


Croswell 
Dewey 
Damon 


Ehrhardt 


The senior team again won the championship, meet- 
ing its usual rivals, the 7th Cavalry, in the finals. The 
junior team was defeated by handicap. 

It is interesting to note at this time that the tournament 
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was played on an unboarded field. Our team had never 
played on this type of field before but we could not see 
any difference in our play except that it slowed the game. 
Our outstanding ponies were the same as for the year 
revious but with the addition of other top ponies, name- 
ly, Mike (Government), Tinkle (Captain Burgess) and 
Bunny (Captain Murtaugh). 


Upon our return we started to concentrate on new 





5TH Cavary TEAM, FALL OF 1934. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: Captains Ralph E. Ireland, Clark L. Ruffner, 
Carleton Burgess, Thomas T. Thornburgh. 


young ponies. We took 10 young ponies from which 
three turned out to be tops, Sureshot (Captain Burgess) , 
Bill Coomer (Captain Ruffner) and Hook L’Abbe (Lieu- 
tenant Arnette). These ponies went to Bliss the following 
year and played throughout the tournament. In the spring 
of 1936 we shipped General Quinones’ team up and played 
a three-game series in which we took two out of three 
games. Both our senior and junior teams played. 

The fall of 1936 found our string well built up. One 
more top horse, Pride, owned by Captain Ireland, was 
added. Our grass field was like velvet. Lieutenant Walsh, 
a reserve officer training under the Thomason Act, was a 
beautiful player. After a tune-up game with the Air 
Corps on a split string, we again shipped our two teams 
to Bliss with 21 Tawtlag 


Senior Team (6 goals ) Junior Team (1 goal) 





Ireland Arnette 
Ruffner Del Campo 
Burgess Teller 
Walsh Ehrhardt 


Our senior team entered the Southwestern Open and 
was defeated in the finals by New Mexico Military In- 
stitute, but we did win the division championship de- 
feating the 7th Cavalry i in the finals. The junior team was 
eliminated in the semi-finals. 


Mike, a government horse, ridden by Captain Burgess, 
was declared the champion playing pony in the Division. 
Pride, owned and ridden by Captain Ireland, won the 
heavyweight championship. Pet, a government horse, 
ridden by Captain Ruffner, won the stake race. These 


three wins, with a cross section of ponies on our string, 
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represent about everything a polo pony can do. Our string 
was really superior. 

It is our firm belief that any string must be increased 
each year at the rate of about one top horse per position 
and several utility ponies for practice. 

We have always stressed the condition and care of our 
horses. The older ponies on the string have received com- 
plete rest during the hot summer months. To recondition 
the older ponies prior to the fall tournament is a question 
of two months only. 

We include in the first phase shoeing and clipping in 
the last 10 days in July, and 10 days of two to three hours 
walking daily. 

The second phase covering about 10 days, consists of 
short gallop periods, gradually increasing the length of 
each period, followed by a short breezing. This 1s per- 
formed without mallets. 

The third phase is a little stick and ball work followed 
by playing a short period per horse three times a week, 
gradually increasing the length of the period until it is 
built up to five minutes. This covers about two weeks. 

The fourth phase consists of playing twice a week, each 
pony for two 6-minute periods each time we play. This 
is continued until just before we ship when we play two 
full period games. 

Young ponies we work all summer, schooling and play- 
ing short periods. 

All polo ponies in the regiment, except three injured 
ponies, made the entire 1st Cavalry Division maneuvers 


in the spring of 1936 at Marfa, Texas. 
















5TH CAVALRY TEAM, FALL OF 1935: 


Lert TO RIGHT: Captains Thomas T. Thornburgh, Clark L 
Ruffner, Carleton Burgess, John O’D. Murtaugh. 


From the period of September, 1934, to January, 1937; 
Captain Burgess was the polo manager. His hard work, 
interest, and experience has been a strong contributing 
factor to the success of polo in the 5th Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel John C. F. Tillson, Jr., is now polo 
manager, being assisted by Major Stafford. They are con- 
fronted with the same lifelong problem of bringing on top 
new horses before the next tournament. There is also an 
outside possibility that we might lose several players, 
but players are always easier to replace than horses. 
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Fort Knox Flood Relief Activities 


By Major R. H. Garrity, rst Cavalry (Mechanized) 


T is so customary for the Ohio River to rise above its 
banks and flood the lowlands in its valley that the 
Fort Knox garrison paid little attention to the reports 

received during January that a flood was coming. This 
indifference was not confined to the Army but the same 
attitude prevailed among the civilian population—even 
those whose homes in the rich bottom lands had been 
subject to frequent inundations. Warnings from various 
oficial sources that the Ohio was about to outdo itself 
received slight attention. It seems incredible now that the 
local weather conditions themselves did not give sufficient 
warning. Heavy rains had been almost continuous. The 
local streams were, many of them, beyond their banks. 
Some roads had been closed by local floods. The hollows 
were rapidly filling with water and everywhere water 
was standing on top of the saturated soil. 

As early as the 19th of January a request was received 
from Ballard County for cots for flood refugees from 
Wickliffe, Kentucky. Two days later such requests had 
become quite numerous and shipments had been made to 
Wickliffe, Eddyville, Paducah, and Uniontown. 

By the 21st some alarm was ihe being felt in regard to 
local conditions. The Ohio had been rising steadily and 
by noon had reached about the same height as its peak i in 
the 1936 flood—one of the highest in recent years. The 
water was still rising, apparently with undiminished 
speed, and with no limit known as to the height it might 
reach, 

As the day drew on, reports came in that many high- 
ways were submerged, including the main road to Louts- 
ville, at West Point. While the railroad was still open 
the trains were far behind schedule and reported having 
come through water. During the day it was reported that 
the conditions at West Point, a town of about 1,500 per- 
sons, ten miles north of Fort Knox, were extremely seri- 
ous. The town of West Point is peculiarly situated. It is 
located on the Ohio River, which forms the northern 
boundary of the town; to the east Salt River, at that point 
a fair sized stream, enters the Ohio at the edge of town. 


From the Salt River, low land, which may perhaps have 
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View oF West Point, Kentucky, DurING THE FLoop. 
The inhabitants of this town were evacuated by troops of the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) without a casualty. 


What a Mechanized Brigade 
Does Besides Fight. 


once been the channel of the Salt River, passes south of 
the town, turns north near the western town limit and 
joins the Ohio. In normal floods when the water backs 
up in the Salt River, this low ground becomes flooded to 
a depth of several feet and West Point becomes an island. 
With the present flood this had happened as usual but 
the water had continued to rise on all sides of the town. 
Early on the morning of the 22d it became known that 
the situation at West Point was so serious as to threaten 
the lives of a large part of the population. The water had 
continued to rise during the night and by morning all 
dry land had disappeared except for a very small area in 
the immediate vicinity of the Illinois Central depot. 
The post commander, Brigadier General Daniel Van 
Voorhis, immediately made the evacuation and care of 
the people in West Point and vicinity the major mission 
of the entire garrison. The 1st Cavalry was directed to 
conduct the actual rescue work, evacuating the refugees 
to Fort Knox where the 13th Cavalry was to establish a 
camp to care for them. The ist Battalion, 68th Field 
Artillery transportation was to be available as needed. It 
was apparent that the actual evacuation must be conducted 
largely by boat. The only Government owned craft avail- 
able were heavy Engineer pontoon boats. These were 
taken out of storage, towed by half tracks to the railroad 
station and, with considerable difficulty, loaded on rail- 
road cars. To supplement these large boats several out- 
board motors and small boats belonging to members of 
the garrison were assembled and loaded on cars. One 
car was equipped as a kitchen car with supplies to keep 
hot coffee and soup, or stew, available for refugees and 
workers. The communication platoon of the 1st Cavalry 
installed a radio in this car, and, to be certain of constant 
communication, dispatched two radio-equipped scout cars 
to positions north of the post on U. S. Highway 31 W 
and on Wilson Road from which points they could relay 
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messages to the 1st Cavalry base station and could also 
observe the country south of West Point to report any 
cases in that area which needed help. 


While the 1st Cavalry was preparing for the rescue 
work at West Point the 13th Cavalry, under its com- 
manding officer, Colonel Charles L. Scott, commenced 
the establishment of a refugee camp. Fortunately there 
were available at Fort Knox a fairly large number of 
cantonment type barracks which had been maintained 
for use in the CCC reconditioning camp. The necessary 
labors in preparation of this area were divided among the 
troops of the 13th Cavalry as follows: Headquarters 
Troop, reception of refugees, operation of messes, prepara- 
tion of infirmary; Service troop, transportation; Machine 
Gun Troop, property; Troop A, registration and billet- 
ing; 1st Squadron, preparation of mess halls; 2d Squadron, 
preparation of barracks. All of this work had to be started 
immediately as it was not known how soon the first train 
from West Point would arrive. The buildings had to be 
swept, and mopped; fires started in the stoves; and the 
operation of electric and water systems checked. Steel 
cots were set up in the several rooms, each cot being pro- 
vided with a mattress, mattress cover, pillow, pillow case 
and three blankets. Mess halls and kitchens were opened 
and the noon meal started. The building used as an in- 
firmary in the CCC reconditioning camp was taken over 
and opened as camp infirmary, under the supervision of 
Major Gaston W. Rogers, Medical Corps. Arrangements 
were made for prompt inoculation and vaccination of all 
refugees. A registration office was set up in the railroad 
station. 

The train which had been loading at West Point ar- 
rived at Fort Knox shortly before 10:00 AM with 200 
refugees. These people were registered at the railroad 
depot and assigned barracks to which they were taken in 
trucks. It was impossible to keep families together, cer- 
tain barracks being assigned to women and children under 
g years of age. It was also necessary to segregate the 
whites and negroes both for barracks and messes. 

As soon as the Illinois Central train had arrived with 
its load of West Point refugees, the kitchen and boat cars 
were cut in to the train and Colonel Bruce Palmer, com- 
manding officer of the 1st Cavalry, in personal charge, 
boarded the train with 106 men of the Machine Gun 
Troop, 1st Cavalry, under Captain Francis L. Ready and 
ist Lieutenant J. Paul Breden. The train at once moved 
out toward West Point. 

A little aften ten o'clock the train reached the brick 
yard about three-quarters of a mile south of West Point 
and the train crew announced they could go no further. It 
was a bleak and desolate scene. As far as the eye could 
reach to the north were rushing brown waters filled with 
debris, much of which consisted of articles which had 
been of value to the inhabitants of the upper reaches of 
the valley. Above the waters in the distance appeared 
parts of the houses in West Point, the tops of trees, tele- 


phone poles, and other high objects. The heavy, cold, 
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rain which had been falling steadily for several days, ren- 
dered all these views indistinct. 

Taking advantage of the siding at the brick yard the 
make-up of the train was changed. The kitchen car was 
placed on the siding where it would be constantly avail 
able. The cars with the pontoons were placed at the for- 
ward end of the train and were pushed into the water so 
that it became much easier to launch the boats than ir 
had been to load them. 

As soon as the boats had been placed in the water they 
were manned by inexperienced oarsmen from the Ma- 
chine Gun Troop. Under the best of conditions the han- 
dling of these heavy, clumsy boats would have been 
difficult. In the rushing flood waters, with untrained 


West Point Refugees being evacuated to camp at Fort Knox. 
Many refugees were so exhausted that it was necessary to carry 
them. 


crews, it appeared nearly impossible. It had been hoped 
that these large boats could be towed by the motor-driven 
skiffs, but when this was attempted it was found that the 
heavy pontoons whipped the smaller boats around as 
though they had no power whatever. It was impossible, 
even with two motor boats, to tow one of these pontoons. 
Before any rescue work could be attempted, time had to 
be taken to train the crews, show them how to handle 
their oars, how to keep from losing oar locks, and how to 
work in unison. So wholeheartedly did the men throw 
themselves into their unaccustomed tasks that in a short 
time they were ready to start. In order to avoid going 
directly against the rushing current, a circuitous route 
had to be followed and it was over a mile and a quarter to 
the village. : 

The crews of these heavy boats worked almost without 
rest from ten o'clock in the morning until eight at night 
in the cold wind and driving rain and sleet. It was hard, 
dangerous, work. Leaving the brick yard base there was 
a long, hard, struggle to force the pontoons up stream. 
All of the boats had been long in storage and leaked badly. 
Time could not be taken to repair them so the only solu- 
tion was bailing. Upon reaching the town, from 18 to 24 
people were loaded into each boat. In many cases the 
embarkation of these people had to be made from points 
difficult and dangerous of access. 
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The return trip was even more hazardous than the 
struggle to get upstream. With the current behind them, 
the heavily loaded boats developed a dangerous speed and 
scemed imbued with a desire to crash against every object 
remaining above water. In several cases they actually 
swung against telephone poles and trees with such force 
as to nearly capsize. 

Coming as close to the kitchen-radio car as possible the 
boats were met by details who waded out and carried 
ashore the suffering refugees. In many cases these poor 
people were so cold, from exposure and from sitting with 
their feet in the icy water in the boats, that they had to 
be carried the entire one hundred yards, over the slippery, 
icy ground to the kitchen-radio car. Here fires had been 
built; hot drinks were available; warm blankets were fur- 
nished; and the refugees were made as comfortable as 
possible until a sufficient number had been gathered to 
make a load for the train which shuttled back and forth 
all day. 

While the large boats were bearing the brunt of the 
work in the rescue of the suffering population, the smaller, 
outboard motor boats visited the most inaccessible houses 
and rescued a number of families who had been caught in 
their homes, were completely marooned by deep water, 
and were in very great danger. Some few boats belonging 
to residents of West Point and vicinity joined in this work 
and many of the refugees can attribute their safety to the 
work of this flotilla of small boats. 

It was long after dark before operations were discon- 
tinued for the night. By that time it had been determined 
that all those who were in any danger, or who would be 
in actual danger before morning, had been rescued. In 
fact, those who remained in West Point, many of whom 
had refused to leave their homes, were far safer than the 
tired boat crews. 

The normal means of communication were rapidly be- 
coming unserviceable and, in many cases, failing alto- 
gether. Since it was considered of the utmost importance 
that contact be maintained with the outside world and 
particularly with all parts of the CCC district for which 
Fort Knox is the headquarters, the 1st Cavalry base radio 
station was taken off its normal duties and put on a 24-hour 
schedule in the amateur net. This station was open con- 
tinuously for a week and was of great value in maintaining 
contact with otherwise isolated communities. To substi- 
tute for the base station in the local net, an armored car 
equipped with radio was placed outside of Headquarters 
Troop barracks and was kept in operation whenever any 
details were out. 

By the night of the 22d about 500 refugees were in the 
13th Cavalry’s camp. With the arrival of these people, 
new questions arose hourly. In their haste of evacuation 
the people had brought practically nothing, and supplies 
not usually handled by the Army became necessary. 
Many of these unusual items were secured by purchases 
in Elizabethtown by Major Raymond C. Blatt, who had 
been designated as the local Red Cross representative. With 
the large increase in the ration strength which was fore- 
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seen and with the post nearly isolated, some question 
arose as to the sufficiency of the food supplies. Steps were 
taken to limit the purchases at the commissary and that 
night the post was fortunate in purchasing a car load of 
fresh meat which, on its way to Florida, had been cut off 
by the flood near Brandenburg, 15 miles west of the post. 
Later, supplies of fresh vegetables and meat were secured 
from other cars of this train. The operation of the messes, 
of which there were eventually five, was particularly dif- 
ficult. Refugees were reaching the camp at all hours and 
an attempt was made to provide hot food for them 
promptly upon arrival. Young children required special 
foods and facilities had to be provided for the preparation 
of milk for the babies. 

In addition to the human refugees, animals began to 
arrive on the 22d. The post veterinarian, Major Charles 
S. Williams, took over a large section of the old stable area 
and established a quarantine camp for these animals. 
Forage was supplied by the quartermaster. This animal 
refugee camp became of assistance to the post for, with 
the closing of the roads to Louisville, the normal milk 
supply was cut off. There were several dairy herds among 
the animal refugees and the milk from these herds was 
turned over to the Post Exchange for sale. 

Daybreak the morning of the 23d found the rescue 
train with the same detail under Colonel Palmer leaving 
Fort Knox for West Point. It was found on approaching 
the brick yard that the water had risen so much that it 
was no longer possible to reach that point. The boat 
crews succeeded 1n reaching their boats which were at once 
launched and rescue work resumed while the train re- 
turned to Fort Knox to change its make-up. The kitchen- 
radio car was put at the front and was pushed as far toward 
West Point as possible where it was left as a base through- 
out the day. 

Conditions in West Point this second day were horrible. 
No dry land was in sight anywhere. Boats moved through 
the streets, passing over the tops of parked automobiles. 
Houses were floating off their foundations, tipping over, 
and becoming a serious menace to boat traffic. The people 
who had spent the night in their houses, without heat or 
light, and with the water steadily rising, were cold, ex- 
hausted, and, in many cases, hungry. Many had not been 
evacuated earlier because of illness and, during the sec- 
ond day, these people were removed. Some were so ill as 
to require stretchers. The most difficult case was a 
colored girl who was a bed patient having just returned 
from a Louisville hospital after an automobile wreck. 
It was reported that this girl weighed 500 pounds but, 
after her arrival at the refugee hospital, Corinne indig- 
nantly denied the report and claimed she had “never 
weighed more than 465 pounds.” In any event she made 
a considerable load to take out of a window into a pon- 
toon, and to be carried from the pontoon to the train. 

By nightfall of the 23d, all of the population of West 
Point had been evacuated with the exception of the City 
Marshal and three or four men who were assisting him in 
preventing looting in addition to a few determined occu- 
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ants of two-storied houses on the highest ground. Time 
had been found to save some of the cattle, horses, sheep, 
and hogs to say nothing of many pets that came out 


clutched in the arms of their owners. The water had con- - 


tinued to rise and the train had been forced to stop further 
and further from the town, making the boat trips longer 
and longer. 

In addition to the West Point people rescued by the 1st 
Cavalry on the 23d there arrived at the post a large num- 
ber of people from Kosmosdale and other small towns 
between West Point and Louisville. These people had 
been collected and placed on the Kosmos Cement Com- 
pany’s boat Kormorant which landed them at Branden- 
burg. The 68th Field Artillery provided the transporta- 


tion for these refugees from Brandenburg to Fort Knox. 


With the arrival of so many refugees at the camp, nearly 
a thousand had been registered by nightfall, among whom 
were a few sick persons. Under the superintendence of an 
officer’s wife, Mrs. R. H. Garity, who had had World 
War service overseas in the Army Nurse Corps, the in- 
firmary was organized into a thirty-five bed emergency 
hospital. Sufficient trained nurses for this establishment 
were obtained among the wives of officers and soldiers of 
the garrison and the remaining personnel was furnished 
by the 13th Cavalry. All classes of cases had to be 
handled. Some contagious cases were segregated. Opera- 
tive cases and births were handled by the post hospital. 

It was also found that a number of refugees had no 
clothing other than that which they were wearing when 
rescued. The Chaplain’s Ladies Auxiliary, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Van Voorhis, conducted a house to house 
canvass of the post and were soon able to deliver to the 
camps a large supply of donated clothing for men, women 
and children. This group of ladies also undertook to sup- 
plement the food furnished the emergency hospital pa- 
tients with broths and other special dishes. 


During the day a start was made toward making the 
refugee camp as nearly self maintained as possible. A 
prominent civilian was placed i in charge of each section of 
the camp. A foreman, or forelady, was selected for each 
floor of the barracks. Volunteer plumbers, electricians, 
laborers, cooks, kitchen police, waiters and hospital at- 
tendants were secured. 

It was decided that for the rescue operations of the 24th 
there would be no particular advantage in using the train 
and that it would be as well to establish a base on and at 
the northern exit of the Wilson Road Canyon—where 
Wilson Road joins U. S. Highway 31-W. The railroad 
engine was released and disappeared to the south. It was 
over a week before another train arrived at Fort Knox. 

The 1st Cavalry detail for the 24th was reduced to 
Colonel Palmer, Lieutenant Breden and twenty men, as- 
sisted by several civilians who were familiar with outboard 
motors. It had been found that, in the hands of experi- 
enced persons these motors were invaluable but they 
proved to be quite temperamental when turned over to the 
uninitiated. Each night one or more of these motors was 
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delivered to the 1gth Ordnance Company which uncom- 
plainingly worked during the night to have them 1 
perfect condition in the morning. 

It was found upon arriving at the mouth of the canyon 
that the water had risen considerably during the night 
and was still rising, helped by the continuing rain. The 
work for the day appeared to fall into two categories 
There was considerable stock in the flat between the new 
location of the base and West Point and some in West 
Point. It was also necessary to determine whether any 
families in the isolated farm houses were in need of help, 
as many of these families had previously refused to leave 
and were living in second stories of their houses taking 
care of such stock as they had been able to keep above 
water. One farmer had devised a floating pig pen out of a 
wagon body tied to a tree. 

Two outboard motor boats were started out at once to 
tour the farms of the valley. These boats went to all the 
farms as far down stream as Dam 43, two and a half miles 
below West Point. On their return they took a train crew 
off an L. & N. train marooned on the track near West 
Point. Going on to West Point these small boats made a 
round of the houses and were greeted by cries of “help” 
from a family who, for three days, had steadfastly refused 
to leave a sturdy brick dwelling on the high ground near 
the depot. These boat crews also rescued a number of pets, 
left behind in the flight of their owners. A bushel basket 
of puppies; a family of white rabbits; numerous dogs; 
even canaries were brought to dry land. 

Some of the animal rescues were filled with as much 
pathos as the earlier ones where people were involved. 
In one case a calf was taken into the pontoon and, as the 
boat started out, the cow, with a vociferous bawl started 
swimming after it. It was a three-quarters of a mile swim. 
Time after time the cow would lose against the current 
and the boat would head her off. Once she drifted into a 
barbed wire fence and all hope for her was lost. However, 
she got clear and must have felt relieved for she lifted her 
head in a bawl which ended in a gurgle. Upon arrival at 
the base, the cow was so exhausted that she could hardly 
stand but a night spent in an improvised shelter near a 
bonfire left her none the worse for wear. 

The pigs showed less intelligence than the cattle. One 
large load was landed by a tired, cold, boat crew. When 
the squealing cargo had been unloaded the biggest sow 
in the lot, instead of showing joy at reaching dry land, im- 
mediately took to the water and had swum into decp 
water before she was noticed. Two men in a small boat 
had a merry chase before she could be returned. 

Another hundred refugees from the Kosmosdale arca 
were landed at Brandenburg during the 24th and brought 
to Fort Knox by the 68th Field Artillery. By the end of 
the day’s work eleven hundred and thirty-two refugees 
had been registered at the camp. Some of these had been 
able to go to friends or relatives but there were still practi- 
cally a thousand in camp, including 33 hospital cases. The 
establishment by the 13th Cavalry of information bureaus 
in the refugee camp was of material assistance in making 
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contacts between the refugees and their friends. The data 
obtained at the registration office on the refugees’ arrival 
was rapidly supplemented by information as to their bar- 
rack assignment so that mail, telegrams, telephone calls, 
or visitors could be rapidly sent to the proper location. 


The work of the detail at the mouth of the canyon was 
continued throughout the 24th, 25th, and 26th. By that 
time the water had nearly reached its highest and further 
work was unnecessary as all live stock in danger had been 
removed. 

In addition to the work done by boats during this period, 
another detail under Lieutenant Colonel Arthur B. Co- 
nard had been engaged on an equally important mission 
of getting forage to the herds taken from the lowlands 
into the almost inaccessible hills west of the West Point 
flats. Due to the continued heavy rains the roads in this 
area were impassable to wheel transportation and it was 
along hard pull with a tractor, obtained from the Quarter- 
master, before food could reach these animals. On the 
return trip this detail brought in 13 refugees who had 
accompanied the cattle into the hills. 


On the 25th an appeal arrived from the people even 
further west, in the vicinity of Bartels. Word was received 
that these people had been cut off from all food supplies 
for several days. They had no means of getting out and 
some were in urgent need of evacuation. A boat was sent 
by truck as far into this area as the water would permit, 
where it was launched. From that point it involved two 
boat trips, with a portage between, to reach these people 
who were finally evacuated, late at night, for Fort Knox. 

With the completion of the evacuation of West Point 
and the establishment of emergency communication by 
short-wave radio, temporary telephone lines, and road 
detours, the post became active in other relief work. 
Tentage cots, and other National Guard equipment had 
become essential to the troops called out in Frankfort. 


Under an agreement with the Adjutant General of Ken-. 


tucky, Fort Knox transported these supplies to Hodgen- 
ville, 36 miles, or to Bardstown, 62 miles, where they 
were turned over to National Guard trains. This was the 
most difficult part of the trip as there were two detours in 
the vicinity of Elizabethtown one of which included 
travelling a mile on a railroad track. One convoy under 
Captain Charles V. Bromley made the entire trip to 
Frankfort, 133 miles. 

On the afternoon of the 25th the 68th Field Artillery 
brought to the post 300 Louisville refugees who had 
teached Brandenburg by boat. Conditions in Louisville 
had become very serious and it was expected that a large 
number of people from that city would be sent to Fort 
Knox. Plans were being made for an extensive enlarge- 
ment of the refugee camp. 


{t was also known that the Governor of Kentucky had 
requested that United States troops be sent to Louisville. 
Feeling that it was probable that the Fort Knox garrison 
would be called upon for at least part of this force, if the 
request were granted, tentative plans were made for such 
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a command. A reconnaissance was made to find a route 
from Fort Knox to Louisville. 


Troops AT LoOuIsvILLE 


At 8:30 aM, January 26th, General William K. Nay- 
lor, Acting Corps Area Commander, who had been in 
Louisville investigating flood conditions, telephoned Brig- 
adier General Daniel Van Voorhis and directed him to 
proceed to Louisville immediately and assume command 
of the Regular Army troops in the flooded area. A pro- 
visional battalion of the 11th Infantry was already en 
route to Louisville from Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

Under these orders General Van Voorhis left Fort 
Knox at noon accompanied by his staff, Headquarters, 
7th Cavalry Brigade, Troop A, 1st Cavalry, and de- 
tachments from the 19th Ordnance Company and sth 
Quartermaster Regiment, including motor boats to take 
him through the flooded area when he arrived in the city. 
This command arrived in the eastern outskirts of Louts- 
ville at 6:00 pM. General Van Voorhis established his 
headquarters at Bowman Field and directed the Fort 
Knox troops to go into bivouac there. The Provisional 
Battalion, 11th Infantry, commanded by Major Robert 
E. Swab, had already arrived from Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison. 

Proceeding on into town with his staff, General Van 
Voorhis reported to the Corps Area Commander and es- 


Modern half-track personnel carriers of 13th Cavalry being 


used in evacuating refugees. 


tablished a temporary office in the city hall. En route to 
town from the eastern outskirts it was necessary to cross 
1,800 feet of flood waters on a pontoon catwalk that had 
been constructed in less than twenty-four hours by Louis- 
ville carpenters. Upon arrival in town there was a con- 
ference between General Naylor, General Van Voorhis, 
Mayor Miller, and other members of the mayor’s com- 
mittee. The mayor requested that he be given Regular 
Army soldiers for police duty inasmuch as his police were 
exhausted. Subsequently, and as a result of a telephone 
conversation with the Chief of Staff of the Army, Regular 
Army troops actively participated in the police duties of 
downtown Louisville and the residential district in the 


Highlands, South Louisville, and the Crescent Hill area. 
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For the police of the down town area, eighty soldiers from 
the 11th Infantry were constantly on guard, making a 
total of 240 daily for the three reliefs. For the patrol of 
the residential district, armored car platoons, based on 
police and fire headquarters in the three areas, constituted 
an effective method of patrolling. An interesting feature of 
this phase of the flood relief work was the rapidity with 
which the armored car patrols were established. Thirty- 
five minutes after the conclusion of the conference with 
the mayor at 2:30 AM, Wednesday morning, Troop A, 
1st Cavalry was on the streets of Louisville patrolling the 
residential districts. 

Due to the fact that there was fifteen feet of water be- 
tween Bowman Field and the downtown district, it was 
impossible to bring armored cars into town for downtown 
police work. Instead, infantrymen from Fort Benjamin 
Harrison were moved across the catwalk and on into 
town where they patrolled the streets and guarded the 
banks, starting early that morning. In order to avoid any 
semblance of superseding the civil authorities a request 
was made that a municipal policeman be available at all 
times to the soldier pacrols in order to make any actual 
arrests when necessary. During the duty of the Regular 
Army troops in downtown Louisville, they were fed 
through the courtesy of the 138th Field Artillery National 
Guard in the regimental armory. In order to help carry 
this load, two Fort Knox cooks were sent to reinforce the 
National Guard Staff. 

Early Wednesday morning infantrymen took over the 
guard and operation of the Baxter Street catwalk. This 
catwalk was floated on empty whiskey barrels, of which 
plenty were available in Louisville. At the crest of the flood 
the water spanned by this bridge was fifteen feet deep. 

Wednesday morning the United States troops in Louis- 
ville placed guards over the Federal Reserve Banks, 
Treasury Department activities, and five Savings and Loan 
Associations. These guards -were transported to their 
posts in boats, which were also used by the corporals of 
the guard in their routine inspections. 

At 2:00 AM, January 27th, the river reached its crest, 
and then began to recede much to the elation of the 
harassed citizenry which immediately began plans for 
rehabilitation of Louisville and rehabilitation of homes. 

Thursday morning Company B, 5th Engineers, Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, consisting of three officers and one hun- 
dred and eight enlisted men, under command of Captain 
Robert K. McDonough, arrived in town and went into 
camp in the vicinity of the eastern edge of the Baxter 
Street pontoon catwalk. This company immediately es- 
tablished a pontoon ferry across the water and with ten 
or twelve light pontoon boats started the movement of 
food supplies into downtown Louisville. At this time the 
movement of food supplies was assuming rather large 
proportions. The arrival of these engineers immediately 
solved this question. 

Food lines were established by the welfare agencies with 
the assistance of the American Red Cross and thousands 
of refugees were fed with soldier guards over food lines. 
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During the early days of the flood seventy-five tons of 


mail had been accumulated in the Louisville post office 
where the water filled the basement and sub-basement 
and reached the height of two or three feet above the 
ground. On Friday, at the request of Mr. Vincent Burke, 
who had been sent to Louisville by Postmaster Genera! 
Farley, troops started moving this accumulated mail oui 
over the engineer pontoon ferry and thence by Army 
motor transportation to Buechel, on the eastern edge of 
town, which became the railhead. 

Anticipating the immediate need of specie for rescue 
work and rehabilitation, several Louisville bankers ar- 
ranged for the transfer of money into town. Inasmuch as 
all railroad service had been disrupted four shipments of 
this money were flown in by airplane to Bowman Field 
where armored cars transported it for use in the down- 
town banks. 

In the meantime, in order to meet local demands, Army 
supplies such as blankets, cots, mattresses, comforters, and 


Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis and Detachment, 7th 
Cavalry Brigade, leaving Fort Knox for emergency flood duty at 


Louisville. 


the like, began to arrive in town by special trains. One 
shipment alone consisted of eighteen car loads. These 
supplies were made available to the American Red Cross, 
which agency superintended the distribution. 

On Saturday, January 3oth, Field Hospital No. 1 from 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, with six officers and 
ninety-two enlisted men, under command of Captain 
Alvin L. Gorby, arrived in Louisville and was immediate- 
ly turned over to the American Red Cross for use in the 
flood area, as had been directed by Fifth Corps Area 
Headquarters. The Field Hospital immediately estab- 
lished an emergency hospital for white patients at the 
Alec Barret Jr. High School. Subsequently this Regular 
Army unit also established and operated an emergency 
hospital for negroes at the Atherton High School. At 
this time it might be observed that throughout the flood 
in the Louisville area there was no epidemic of sickness. 
In view of the adverse conditions this is thought to have 
been remarkable. 

Also on Saturday Company K, roth Infantry, Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, consisting of five officers and two 


hundred and forty-six enlisted men, commanded by Cap- 
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rain Lynn E. Brady, arrived in Louisville from Frankfort, 
Kentucky, where it had been on relief work for several 
days. This increased the number of Regular Army in- 
fantrymen to approximately eight hundred, every man of 
which was needed for the arduous and exacting patrol 
duty the troops were called upon to perform. 

The area which was the worst flooded in town was the 
West End of Louisville. Its location on the river bank 
and its flat, low contour resulted in its complete inunda- 
tion, in some places well up in second story windows. 
With the water rapidly receding considerable concern was 
felt by the Kentucky State Health Commissioner, Dr. 
A. T. McCormick, and the Director of Public Health of 
the City of Louisville, Dr. Hugh Leavel, over the sanita- 
tion and health of this area when the inhabitants would 
be able to return to their homes. Accordingly, a strict 
quarantine of the West End was established Saturday 
morning, January 30th. The enforcement of this quaran- 
tine was charged to General Van Voorhis who had at his 
disposal, in addition to Regular Army troops, the 138th 
Field Artillery National Guard, commanded by Colonel 
Sidney Smith of Louisville, and a detachment of one hun- 
dred out-of-town policemen. On the part of the Regular 
Army this quarantine required a detail of two hundred 
and twenty soldiers every twenty-four hours. Origi- 
nally the quarantine required a line of sentinel posts ap- 
proximately six miles long over which line armed soldier 
guards were placed at every block and at every street in- 
tersection. These soldiers prevented anyone from entering 
or leaving the quarantined area except when in possession 
of a Health Department pass. So effectively was this 
quarantine enforced that the Director of Public Health, 
whose office issued the passes, experienced considerable 
difficulty in getting through the line without one of his 
own passes, although he made every effort to identify 
himself. As the waters went down and the homes of in- 
habitants dried out they were inspected by health au- 
thorities who permitted them to reénter when sanitary 
conditions so justified. In this way the quarantined area 
was gradually reduced in size until February 5th, when 
the quarantine was removed entirely. The performance 
of this unpleasant duty which included preventing entire 
families from returning to their homes was accomplished 
in such a satisfactory manner as to elicit commendations 
from many sides. Although the duties imposed upon the 
Regular Army troops were of a rather delicate nature due 
to the distressing conditions on all sides, they were per- 
formed satisfactorily 1 in every respect. 

By this time the thoughts of many reverted to the re- 
sumption of mail service. Accordingly, in conference with 
Mr. Burke from Washington, D. C. and Mr. Riddell, 
Postmaster in Louisville, General Van Voorhis arranged to 
transport the mails to and from the Buechel railhead by 
army trucks and pontoon boats on a regular daily sched- 
ule of four trips per day. At the same time an electric 
light generating plant belonging to the 19th Ordnance 
Company and brought to the Louisville area with Head- 
quarters 7th Cavalry Brigade, was set up at the Louisville 
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Post Office to furnish light so that postal clerks could 


resume their normal duties of distributing mail. Two 
days later ten CCC trucks with drivers were placed into 
service for the delivery of parcel post in Louisville. Thus, 
by the use of the United States Army facilities normal 
mail service was resumed in Louisville while much of the 
town was still under water. 

Another service provided the local authorities by the 
Army was radio communication between the Louisville 
water works on the river's edge, which was completely 
surrounded with water, and the reservoir. The operators 
of the station at the water works had to be ferried out to 
their post on a river steamer which was tied up at the water 
works and on which these men lived for days. 

With the homes in the West End under quarantine 
and with the return of the refugees to Louisville from 
outlying towns where they had been sent as the water 
rose, Louisville authorities were confronted with the neces- 
sity of providing shelter in town for these returned per- 
sons, many of whom were negroes. Again the Army 
stepped into the breach and laid out a tent camp for 
2,400 negroes, and then started construction of same. 
Assisted by WPA labor, Army Engineers quickly put up 
an Army tent camp to accommodate 1,200 of these 
negroes with facilities at hand for expansion to a capacity 
of 2,400 if needed. However, the capacity of 1,200 was 
all that was necessary. 

While ground rescue work was proceeding the air corps 
detachment at Bowman Field, under command of Cap- 
tain Russell L. Williamson, was conducting a vigorous 
aerial reconnaissance of the flooded area. This aerial re- 
connaissance proved to be of considerable benefit to the 
mayor who utilized it to gain a personal knowledge of the 
extent of the flood in the city. Bowman Field was the 
scene of considerable activity. It was reported that on one 
day when all rail service was out and Louisville was com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world except by air, three 
hundred airplanes, commercial and military, landed at 
Bowman Field with medical supplies, vaccine, hip boots, 
doctors, food, out-of-town policemen, and other cargo. 
Although Bowman Field was admittedly wet and the 
surrounding country completely submerged, there never 
was a time when airplanes could not get in and out of 
Louisville. This added greatly to the facilities for rescue 
work. 

As the flood receded downtown Louisville banks were 
able to open their vaults in the basements but could not 
close them until the vaults had been restored to an operat- 
ing condition. Therefore, soldier guards were furnished 
several of the large banks during the days these vaults 
were open and while normal banking service was being 
restored. 

On Friday, February 5th, the President’s Committee, 
consisting of Mr. Harry Hopkins, General Edwin Mark- 
ham, Chief of Engineers, Surgeon General Farrin, Jr., 
Colonel F. C. Herrington, representing the WPA, and 


Mr. Feisser, American Red Cross Representative, arrived 
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in Louisville for conference. Also present at the con- 
ference were the Hon. A. B. Chandler, Governor of 
Kentucky, Mayor Miller, Major General William E. 
Cole, Commanding Fifth Corps Area, and General Van 
Voorhis. At this conference a report was made by the 
various relief agencies. 

On February 5th, in order to allay the apprehension of 
the mayor concerning possible looting in the West End 
area during hours of darkness due to the lifting of the 
quarantine that day, Troop A, 1st Cavalry was ordered to 
patrol the West End area north of Market Street, supple- 
menting local police in this district. National Guard 
patrols from the 138th Field Artillery were assigned the 
area south of Market Street. Fortunately there was no 
cause for any apprehension and with the appearance of 
the armored cars on the streets the area was very quiet, 
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not only the first night after the quarantine had been te- 
moved, but also on subsequent nights. 

As the water went down railroad service was resumed 
in and out of Louisville and roads into town were again 
opened. 

On Tuesday morning, February gth, the emergency; 
being over, General Van Voorhis, his staff, Headquarters 
7th Cavalry Brigade, and Troop A, 1st Cavalry left Bow- 
man Field for the return to Fort Knox. The Provisional 
Battalion of the 11th Infantry, the Detachment 1gth Field 
Artillery, Company K, roth Infantry, and Company B, 
sth Engineers, had returned to their respective stations a 
day or two earlier. Thus came to an end two very inter- 
esting weeks of duty on flood relief during which the 
Army again demonstrated what assistance it can provide 
a distressed community in an emergency. 


Organization of Mounted Officers’ Section of National 
Guard Association 


a necessity for effective articulation on the part of 
the mounted services of the National Guard has been 
apparent to the officers of the mounted arms for some 
years. 
Depletion of the horse strength of the mounted units of 
the National Guard and the decision of the National 
Guard Bureau to complete the organization of the four 
cavalry divisions at the earliest possible date were the two 
influences which led the officers of the cavalry and horse- 
drawn Field Artillery who attended the National Guard 
Association convention at Providence, Rhode Island, Oc- 
tober 8-10, 1936, to gravitate into a meeting for a discus- 
sion of the problems confronting the mounted arms. 
From the conference, full-blown and ready for action, 
emerged the Mounted Officers’ Section of the National 
Guard Association, pledged to put into effect a program 
of education to bring the requirements of the mounted 
units more effectually to the attention of the military 
authorities of the several states. Members of this new 
section feel that the cavalry arm of the National Guard 
has too long been regarded as a foster child, and its im- 
portance in the scheme of National Defense has not been 
given the attention that is necessary if it is to perform its 
mission efficiently in the event of a national emergency. 
The delegates stated a policy of operating as an integral 
part of the National Guard Association and of codperating 


to the fullest extent with the United States Cavalry Asso- 
ciation. No dues were levied for the first year and the of- 
ficers and executive committee will provide their own 
funds for travel and administration. 

Immediate action was taken at the convention to secure 
passage by the National Guard Association of a resolu- 
tion reiterating the 1934 recommendation for the replace- 
ment of aged and decrepit horses. This resolution was 
subsequently approved at Washington by the Executive 
Council of the National Guard Association and the vital 
need of such replacement during the fiscal year 1938 will 
be presented for the consideration of Congress. 

The officers and Executive Committee selected for the 
first year were as follows: 

Brigadier General Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., command- 
ing the 52d Cavalry Brigade, Pennsylvania, Chairman; 
Lieutenant Colonel B. C. Jones, acting Brigade Execu- 
tive, 52d Cavalry Brigade, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 
Executive Committee: Brigadier General Samuel T. Law- 
ton, commanding 58th Field Artillery Brigade, Illinois; 
Brigadier General M. G. McConnel, commanding 58th 
Cavalry Brigade, Idaho; Brigadier General R. A. Yenter, 
commanding 57th Cavalry Brigade, Iowa; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Newell C. Bolton, commanding 54th Cavalry Bri- 
gade, Ohio; and Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Pyron, 56th 
Cavalry Brigade, Texas. 





Greek Horsemanship and Horse- 
mastership 


By Cotonet Otiver Lyman Spau pine, Field Artillery 


To put on the bridle, approach from the near side, place the 
reins over the neck, hold the crown piece in the right hand, 
bit in the left, open the horse's mouth with the left thumb. 


—XENOPHON, 375 BC. 


N classic Greece every citizen, and one might almost 
say every resident alien, was assumed to know 
enough to take his place in the phalanx, or at least to 

take part in the desultory skirmishing on the flanks of the 
battle line. A few substantial citizens, who were able to 
keep a horse and to ride, furnished a cavalry force, and 
how this was done we learn from Xenophon. 

A genuine natural-born soldier Xenophon was, and 
moreover a gentleman and a scholar. It 1s difficult to 
mention him at all and not write too much. He seems 
to have had his share of military service as a young man, 
but the earliest definite pictures we get shows him, toward 
the end of the fifth century B.C., as a wealthy young man 
about town at Athens, and a pupil of Socrates. 

Coming from a family of knightly rank, Xenophon 
might naturally be expected to show an interest in horses, 
and we have seen that he did so. But this interest was 
not limited to the strict requirements of duty; he was an 
enthusiastic horseman, loved a horse, studied and knew 
him. His little essay on Horsemanship really deserves to 
be translated entire. It is a sound, practical treatise on 
hippology, one which our cavalry schools ought properly 
to place in the hands of every student as the earliest treatise 
on their art which has been preserved to us. Xenophon 
refers with respect to an earlier book by one Simon of 
Athens, but this work is known to us only by a few 
fragments. 

The horses with which Xenophon had to deal were far 
from our thoroughbreds—small and a bit awkward, it 
would seem, also a bit vicious either by nature or by poor 
handling. He mentions geldings once in the Cyropaedia, 
but here speaks only of entires. He tells us first how to 
judge for soundness and conformation. Like a true horse- 
man, he begins with the feet, saying, as the modern says, 
“no foot, no horse,” and insisting upon symmetrical com- 
pact shape and good horn; the feet were of especial im- 
portance, because they were never shod. He wants slop- 
ing pasterns, and explains why they should be neither too 
upright nor too flat. The legs should have plenty of 
bone, but should not be fleshy or coarse; free action in 
the knees; broad chest; neck high, tapering and flexible; 
jaw firm and symmetrical; eyes prominent; nostrils wide; 
ears small. Since no saddle was used, he prefers high 
withers and a broad back, for security and comfort of the 
seat. The loins should be short and powerful, hocks well 
apart. 


The Athenian gentleman did not as a rule train his own 
horses, leaving this to a professional; but Xenophon says 
that the master and his own groom should begin the 
work, and by kind treatment make the colt gentle and 
friendly, accustomed to being handled, and not afraid of 
crowds and noises. 

If you have found the horse sound, says Xenophon, look 
next at his teeth; don’t buy him if he has shed all his milk 
teeth. Have the bridle put on, and note how he takes the 
bit and whether he is restive when the crown piece is 
placed over his ears. See that he is not stable bound or 
herd bound. Test his handiness in turning, in both direc- 
tions; see if there are any signs that he is a bolter. Try 
quick stops and short turns. Finally, take him across coun- 
try, over hedges and ditches, up and down slopes, noting 
intelligence and courage rather than performance. 

Your stable, he continues, should be convenient to the 
house, so that you can keep watch of him. “El ojo del 
amo engorda el caballo” was a proverb even in that day, 
for Aristotle quotes it as such in his Economica. Xeno- 
phon gives practical and detailed hints as to the design of 
feed boxes and the construction of stall floors. The halter 
shank, he remarks, should be tied high, so that when the 
horse tosses his head he will slacken it, not break it. 


Fragment of a 6th Century monument in honor of an 
Athenian warrior who is holding the reins in his left 
hand, and in his right two javelins. 
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In grooming, begin at the head and work back and 
down, working against the hair to loosen the dirt, then 
with the hair. Never touch bony parts with a hard in- 
strument, but use hand rubbing; wash sparingly. In 
picking up the feet, face to the rear for convenience and 
safety. 

In leading, walk beside the horse, and hold both reins, 
not one. 

His fundamental principle in riding is never to show 
impatience with a horse. He 
tells how to mount—reins in 
the right hand, on the withers, 
left hand on the neck or grasp- 
ing the shaft of the spear. The 
mount was always a vault, for 
stirrups were unknown. 

The position mounted is de- 
scribed as precisely as our cav- 
alry regulations do, and almost 
in the same language. Pro- 4 bit used in Xenophon’ 
cedure in changing gaits is ex- time. 
plained, and also procedure for 
changing leads at a gallop. The use of the aids in jump- 
ing 1s clearly explained. Little is said about high school 
work, but there is little that we can do with blanket, 
surcingle and snaffle only—the sum total of the Greek 
equipment—that Xenophon has not explained. 

The Greek bit was always a jointed snaffle, but some 
of them seem to have been harsh and barbarous in design. 
Xenophon strongly disapproves these, and says that if 

ou use one, your hand must be very light. If your horse 
fights the bit, little rings may be hung from its center, to 
give the horse something to play with and divert his at- 
tention. 

The horsemanship described is distinctly military, and 
the writer gives hints on the use of arms mounted. In 
conclusion, he says that an officer must not fix all his at- 
tention upon his own mount, and try to be showy, but 
must accommodate his gait to that of the troop, and try 
to make a good general appearance. 

A practical soldier like Xenophon could hardly stop at 
this point; and so we find a companion piece to this essay 
on riding in another essay on cavalry—the Hipparchicus. 
In fact, it hardly seems fanciful to think that he wrote 
both essays for the instruction of his sons, both cavalry 
officers, one of whom met a soldier’s death in action. If 
so, the essays are the beginning of a long list; even to this 
day we are continually encountering books on all sorts of 
military subjects, with titles like “Letters of an Old Cav- 
alryman to his Son.” 

Nominally, the Athenian cavalry consisted of a thou- 
sand troopers, one troop of a hundred men from each of 
the ten tribes, commanded by an officer known as a phy- 
larch. Actually, in Xenophon’s time, troops numbered only 
sixty or seventy men; each man had a mounted groom. 
The troopers came from the well-to-do classes, for although 
they drew certain allowances for purchase and mainte- 
nance of horse and equipment, some expense was in- 
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volved. On service, the troops formed two provisional 
groups, perhaps we might say regiments, of five troops 
each, and two hipparchs were chosen annually to com- 
mand them. Xenophon in his essay discusses the duties 
of these officers. 

First, as to recruitment. Practical hints are given as 
to procurement and selection of men, having regard to 
the conditions in civil and political life. 

He turns next to individual training, and summarizes 
briefly some of the points he has made in his essay on 
Horsemanship about the care and conditioning of animals. 
He insists upon strict discipline, and urges officers to make 
it a point to be the best men in their own commands in 
riding and use of arms. Similarly, he tells the bipparch 
that his own headquarter’s troop of scouts should be made 
a model for the five line troops. Since “‘if you expect a 
steel blade to cut, its edge must be keen and its back 
strong,” selection of men for key points in the ranks is to 
be studied carefully, especially as to the decarchs or file 
leaders, and the file closers. To maintain the authority of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, he insists that all 
orders must be given through the phylarchs and decarchs. 

In peace-time, much was expected of the cavalry in 
the way of parades and exhibitions, and Xenophon ad- 
vises much care in planning and arranging these. They 
should start and finish, he says, at a walk, but the more 
galloping the better. The movements should be to the 
right and left alternately, to equalize the strain on the 
horses; but the commander, who presumably has the 
best horse, should shift position so as habitually to be on 
the marching flank, and so always to be at a gallop. He 
gives cautions as to safety in handling horses and carrying 
weapons during these movements. 

Next, as to field service. His book reads like any mod- 
ern manual, in telling the commander to watch his men 
and horses on the march, see that they get the necessary 
halts for rest, and that the men occasionally dismount 
and lead—but in this case, if the enemy is near, not to let 
all dismount at once. The use of outposts, advance guards 
and ground scouts, the necessity of keeping the column 





A contest at the Panathenaic festival. The first rider's 
javelin bas broken against the shield and is on the ground. 


well closed up but not crowded when passing a defile, and 
the technique of issuing orders are touched upon. Caution 
is preached, but at the same time it is pointed out that 
results can never be obtained without taking calculated 
risks. 

Spies are useful, but personal reconnaissance by the 
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q 
, FROM THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 
Affords a perfect idea of the type of horse approved by Xenophon. 
| 
1 
y 
re commanding officer must always supplement their re- is no stronger than his horse; so we have here renewed 
“ ports. Every cavalry officer must make himself a good emphasis upon care of horses’ feet, conditioning in gen- 
4 judge of pace, develop an eye for the country, and become eral, and maintenance of horse equipment, requiring an 
2 skillful in adopting formations that will deceive the ample supply of leather for repairs. All this, Xenophon 
‘ enemy. In fact, “mystify, mislead and surprise” is a admits, sounds like a lot of drudgery; but he insists that 
“ cardinal principle with Xenophon as with Stonewall Jack- the pleasure of the mounted service is ample compensa- 
y son. tion, since “everyone would like to fly, and riding is the 
Next comes a strategic estimate of the situation. next thing to it.” The complete partisan must have all 
- Boeotia, the northern neighbor of Attica, sometimes friend the cavalry virtues in superlative degree. As for his rid- 
. and sometimes enemy, is not only strong in infantry but ing, that must be perfection; a fall is bad for anyone, but 
y is also a natural cavalry country. The Athenian cavalry for the partisan it is fatal. 
. should therefore receive more attention than in former = Marshal Foch quotes Xenophon in his Principles of 
‘7 times. This may enable her armies to keep the field. But War, and perhaps, in discussing the principle of the 
s if the worst should happen, as it happened in the Pelopon- “economy of force,” he had in mind the advice given here: 
. nesian War, and Athens has to give up the field and trust don’t cut your force too fine; take plenty of men evenif you 
in her navy, a good cavalry may still maintain itself out- think the enemy 1s weak, for “the hunter must always be 
side the walls, operating as partisans and annoying the — stronger than the hunted.” Conversely, don’t send in all 
enemy. Marion and Sumter, not to mention Mosby, your men if you think you are yourself the weaker, for 
Morgan and Aguinaldo, would have subscribed to this that is just the time when you need a reserve. A suggested 
doctrine, and to the hints given as to procedure under it. formation is with troops in column of platoons—leading 
This discussion gives Xenophon an opportunity to re- platoons charge in first line, rear platoons follow in sup- 
vert to his hobby, horsemastership. Palpably, the partisan _ port, reserve made up of infantry if you have any. 
Nore: This article, somewhat changed, will appear in Colonel 
Spaulding’s book Pen and Sword in Greece and Rome, to be pub- 
lished within a few weeks by the Princeton University Press.— 
Eprror. 
id 
yn 
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Brigadier General Kenyon A. Joyce, 
U.S. Army 


B ve GENERAL KENYON A. JOYCE 


was promoted to the grade of general officer after 
more than thirty-six years of service in the cavalry. 

He started his military carer in 1898 as a private in the 
First Illinois Volunteer Infantry with which regiment he 
took part in the capture of Santiago, Cuba. Then followed 
his enlistment in the 3d Cavalry, the regiment he later 
commanded as a colonel, and his participation with that 
organization in its campaigns in Northern Luzon during 
the Philippine Insurrection. It was while on this service 
in 1901 that he was commissioned a second lieutenant and 
assigned to the 6th Cavalry. 

It was not until the Army was increased sixteen years 
later that he attained his captaincy, but in the intervening 
years he had varied service, including attendance at thse 
School of the Line and the Staff College, active participa- 
tion in the original organization and prosecution of the 
Military Survey of the Philippines, duty as a member of 


a special mission in the Orient, participation with the 6th 


Cavalry in the last active operations against Indians when 
a marauding band of Utes was rounded up on the Little 
Powder River in Montana, and service with his regiment 
and the 2d Division for two years in camp at Texas City, 
Texas. 

On our entry into the World War General Joyce was 
detailed to the General Staff and, as its Chief of Staff, 
organized the 87th Division at Camp Pike, Arkansas. 
Then followed France and service with the 39th British 
and 55th French divisions, and, later, service as Chief of 
Staff of the 31st Division, and of the Embarkation Center 
at LeMans. 

Subsequent to the World War General Joyce served on 
the War Department General Staff, as Assistant Chief of 
Staff at two Corps Area Headquarters, as Military At- 
taché at London, and on command duty with the Cavalry 
Division and at Fort Myer, where he commanded his old 
regiment of Philippine days, the 3d Cavalry. 

(Continued on page 174) 
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BriGADIER GENERAL Kenyon A. Joyce, U. S. Amy, COMMANDING 1ST CAVALRY BRIGADE. 
On bis chestnut mare, Golden Lady, winner of many charger, hunter and hack classes. 
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A Map Problem 


Mechanized Regiment in Offensive Action Against Horse Cavalry 
(War Strength Organization) 








SITUATION AND First REQUIREMENT from the I Corps Commander, extracts of which follow: 


ENERAL SITUATION. — Maps. — General The Red force on our front is withdrawing. Long columns 
Map, Gettysburg, 1 inch equals 5 miles. Topo- of rong and trains have been observed moving to the 
graphical Map, 3 inches equal 1 mile, New Ox- yacht ee ap : 

ford, Hunterstown, Arendtsville, Bonneauville, Gettys- € gost Cavalry (Mecz.), reinforced, will pursue at 
’ , y once on GETTYSBURG by routes south of LINCOLN 
burg and Knoxlyn sheets. HIGHWAY—YORK ROAD, cut the Red lines of com- 
The Susquehanna River forms the boundary between 


two states at war, Blue (northeast), Red (southwest). 


Main Forces.—The Blue I Corps and the Red V Corps 
are engaged along the general line: Dillsburg—West 
York. 

Weather and Terrain Weather clear. Roads shown 
in solid lines, double or single, are suitable for all kinds 
of traffic. Conewago Creek east of Table Rock (351-759), 
and Rock Creek and the Monocacy River south of Gettys- 
burg, are unfordable. 

SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE).—Shortly after 
abe 12 April, 1937, the Blue I Corps attacked, the 

Blue 3d Division, on its left, making the main attack. It 
encountered little opposition and by g:00 AM had reached 
the line: Dover (385-770) —East Berlin (370-760) (Gen- 
eral Map). The Red V Corps was beginning a general 
withdrawal along the entire front. 

The gorst Cavalry (Mechanized) with Battery A, 
gorst Field Ainilloey | (Mechanized) attached, was being 
held in reserve at York. It was prepared to pursue. 


At 8:45 aM, 12 April, Colonel M received a message 
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General. Map. 


(Eprror’s NoTE: Coérdinates refer to printed maps.) 
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munication west of GETTYSBURG, and prevent the escape 
of Red columns through the CASHTOWN—ORTANNA 
—FAIRFIELD passes. 

The go4th Observation Squadron will furnish pertinent 
information direct. One plane for special missions will be 
available on call. 


March of the g01st Cavalry (Mecz ).—The gorst Cay- 
alry (Mecz), reinforced, preceded by reconnaissance and 
security elements, marched at 9:00 AM via previously te- 
connoitered routes on Gettysburg at the rate of 25 miles 
per hour. 

Events prior to 10:15 AM, 12 April—sSoon after the 
march began the air service reported that at 9:00 AM the 
head of a column of horse cavalry was passing the eastern 
exits of Gettysburg, marching east on State Highway No. 
231 in column of fours. At 9:50 AM this column (cavalry 
and horse-drawn artillery estimated five miles long) was 
clearing the eastern exits of Gettysburg. 

Crossings over Rock Creek and the Monocacy River 
south of Barlow have been destroyed. North of Barlow 
they are protected by road blocks and small detachments 
with antimechanization weapons. Crossings over the Cone- 
wago Creek east of Newchester (362-758) (exclusive) 
have been destroyed. Crossings northeast and northwest 
of Newchester are defended by strong forces in position 
along the general line CR 520 (364-756) —W. Reynolds 
(362-757) —House at point (361.6-758.4). 

Red columns are continuing the withdrawal. 

Situation at 10:15 AM, 12 A pril.—Colonel M, with 
his squadron and separate troop commanders, Captain 
goist Field Artillery (Mecz), and staff is on hill 627 
(359-748). All present are possessed of the following in- 
ormation: 

Enemy.—North of Highway No. 231.—A system of 
road blocks and hastily organized localities extends from 
the knoll east of hill 708 (354-760) south and southwest 
along Rock Creek to Barlow Knoll (350-751). Antimech- 
anization weapons are distributed along the entire line. No 
artillery has been discovered. Reconnaissance west of this 
line and north of the Conewago Creek has been denied 
Blue ground agencies. 

South of Highway No. 231.—Strongly defended road 
blocks over crossings of Littles Run and Rock Creek from 
Two Taverns (356-743) to Barlow (350-740) (incl) 
have prevented ground reconnaissance north and west o 
this line. 

Dismounted horse cavalry elements are deployed along 
the line I. Rubisill (358.1-748. 6)—A. J. Smith (357.9 
747.4). Red artillery and the main body of the Red cav- 
alry have disappeared near Mt. Vernon School. 

Hostile scout cars which withdrew to the west have been 
encountered on all main highways by Blue armored cars. 
One Red scout car section is in the woods west of RJ 
559-H_ (356.2-744.8). One Red scout-car section disap- 
peared in the draw west of I. Rubisill. 

Our troops—The Armored Car Troop (less two pla- 
toons) is at hill 627. The 1st Platoon is on Granite Hill; 
the 2d Platoon on Hill 608-A (356-740). 


March-April 


The advance guard, consisting of Troop A (combat 
car) less one platoon, 1st Platoon, Machine Gun Troop, 
and rst Section, Rifle Platoon, attached, is disposed as 
follows: 

1st Platoon, Machine Gun Troop, and the rst Section, 
Rifle Platoon, are in dismounted action in the western 
edge of Bonneauville. 

Troop A (less one platoon) is halted in the eastern exits 
of Bonneauville. 

The main body of the gorst Cavalry (Mecz), rein- 
forced, is halted in the area: Whitehall (361-745)—CR 
599-C (360-744) — Whitehall School (361-744) — 


598-B (362-745). 
FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The decision of Colonel 


M at 10:15 AM, 12 April. 

A SOLUTION OF THE FIRST REQUIREMENT. 
—Colonel M at 10:15 AM on Hill 627 decides to attack, 
envelop the Red left (north) flank and rear and drive 


him to the south. 


SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION AND SECOND REQUIREMENT 


SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE).—To 
carry out his decision Colonel M issued the following 


orders (extracts) : 

Regiment maneuvers at once to position for attack, en- 
veloping Red left and rear. It will move under cover on CR 
618-F (356-750) via SHUTT (361-748)—CR 608-B (360- 
749)—GEISLER (359-750)—F. MURRAY (357-750). For- 
mation in depth; 2d Squadron in advance and echeloned to 
left at 500 yards. Furnish own security. Machine Gun Troop 
(less 1st Platoon) follow rear troop, 2d Squadron, at 500 
yards. Fire on any attack from south or west. 

The advance guard, Troop A (less two platoons) with rst 
Platoon and one rifle section, Machine Gun Troop, one sec- 
tion Mortar Platoon and Battery A, gorst Field Artillery 
(Mecz) attached, continue the attack. Be prepared to screen 
the movement by smoking hill 571-a (356-748) on order. 

1st Squadron, less detachments, follow leading troop of 2d 
Squadron at 1,000 yards. 

Mortar Platoon (less one section), follow leading troop of 
the 2d Squadron without distance. 

One platoon, Troop A, cover left flank of regiment from 
this ridge (hill 627 ridge) and from nose extending north- 
west from A. SMITH (359-749). Revert to 1st Squadron 
control upon passing GEISLER. 

2d Platoon, Armored Car Troop, report and delay any 
movement of enemy forces southeast of the line COSHUN 
FARM (358-746)—RJ 515-B (354.8-744.7). Counterrecon- 
naissance measures against Red reconnaissance vehicles. 

Armored Car Troop (less 2d Platoon), reconnoiter route 
of march and assembly areas at SALEM CHURCH (358- 
752) and at RJ 618-F (356-750). Upon arrival at RJ 618-F 
extend reconnaissance to the south and west. Report the 
presence of Red forces on WOLF HILL RIDGE, giving their 
location and strength. Report and delay any movement 
southeast of the line: WOODSIDE SCHOOL (356-758)— 
J. WARNER (352-751). Temporary assembly point, 
SALEM CHURCH. 

Troop repair trucks accompany organizations to RJ 618-F. 
Forward echelon combat train move via CEDAR RIDGE 
and establish service park at GULDENS (358-753). 

Trains: No change. 

Squadron and separate troop commanders join me at the 
head of the 2d Squadron when units move from assembly 
areas. 
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Situation at 10:15 AM. 


Order completed at 10:20 AM, 12 April. 

The gorst Cavalry (Mecz) moved in accordance with 
the foregoing orders. At 11:00 AM Colonel M, with his 
party consisting of the commandet’s group, squadron 
commanders, and commanders of the Armored Car Troop, 
Machine Gun Troop, and Mortar Platoon, has just joined 
Lieutenant F, commanding the covering detachment of 
the leading squadron, at RJ 583-K (355-750). They are 
observing over the crest of the ridge toward the south. 

Vehicles of the Blue covering detachment are halted in 
covered positions along the general line RJ 554-H (354- 
750)—house at (355-7-750.1). ; 

A map dropped by a Blue airplane observer showing 
the Red situation at 10:50 AM locates a Red regiment as- 


sembled in the area RJ 525-A_(355-747)—CR 516-B 
(355-746) —RJ 458-D (354-746)—G. Frish (356-746), 


a squadron in the vicinity of Mt. Vernon School, and 
irregularly dispersed groups of led horses in the draw 
northwest of the line: C. Lawrence (357-748) — I. Rubi- 
sill. Artillery is firing from positions south of Mt. Vernon 
School. The position along the ridge southwest of I. Rubi- 
sill to A. J. Smith is strongly held. 

Reports from the 2d Platoon, Armored Car Troop, indi- 
cate that hostile reconnaissance vehicles are making de- 
termined efforts to move to the east on the front of the 2d 
Platoon. Small mounted detachments have been observed 
moving toward Wolf Hill Ridge between the Baltimore- 
Gettysburg Turnpike and the York Road. 

The regiment (less detachments), under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Executive Officer, marching west in 
combat formation, is between F. Murray (357-750) and 
RJ 618-F. 
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Forward echelon combat train is marching on Guldens 
via Cedar Ridge. All present with Colonel M are familiar 


with the situation. 
The foregoing information has confirmed the initial de- 
cision of Colonel M. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The plan of Colonel 
M at 11:00 AM, 12 April. 

A SOLUTION OF THE SECOND REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The plan of Colonel M at 11:00 AM, 12 April, 
is as follows: 

Regiment will launch a combined attack, at once, envelop 
Red left and rear; capture hill 571-a and drive him to the 
south. 

Armored Car Troop, continue present mission. 
right rear. 

2d Squadron with Machine Gun Troop (less two platoons 
and one rifle section attached), attack south in the direction: 
RJ 618-F—RJ 577-K (356-749)—RJ 558-C (356-748), cap- 
ture hill 571-a and destroy Red artillery. 

Assembly points: 

(1) Hill 571-a. 
(2) RJ 583-K. 

1st Squadron (less detachments), with one platoon, Ma- 
chine Gun Troop, attached, reserve. Move rapidly to woods 
north of Storrick (354-749). Be prepared to attack in the 
direction: Storrick—CR 523-B (352-746), or to assist the 
attack of 2d Squadron by striking enemy last reported in the 
area south of hill 571-a. 

Troop A (less two platoons), with one machine-gun pla- 
toon and one rifle section, Machine Gun Troop, one section 
mortars, and Battery A, gorst Field Artillery (Mecz.) at- 
tached, support the attack of the 2d Squadron. Be prepared 
for prompt forward displacement on order. 

Mortar Platoon (less one section), from vicinity RJ 583-K, 
smoke hill 571-a. Lift fire when 2d Squadron arrives in 
vicinity of RJ 543-C (356-749). Be prepared for prompt 
forward displacement. 

Service park: Guldens. 

Essential elements of information: 

(1) Will the enemy continue to defend in his present posi- 
tion? 

(2) Will the enemy withdraw his entire force or a frac- 
tion thereof prior to the launching of the attack? 

(3) Will the enemy attack? 


Protect 


THIRD SPECIAL SITUATION AND T HIRD REQUIREMENT 


THIRD SPECIAL SITUATION.—Colonel M te- 
mained at RJ 583-K until the 2d Squadron arrived in the 
vicinity of RJ 543-C. At 11:15 AM he, with the com- 
mander’s group, joined the reserve at Storrick. He has just 
been informed by 2d Platoon Armored Car Troop, operat- 
ing from M. Rudish (356-744) that the force in the area 
RJ 525-A—RJ 458-D-—G. Frish is withdrawing to the 
west. 

THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Orders of Colonel M 
at 11:15 AM, 12 April, if any. 

A SOLUTION OF THE THIRD REQUIRE- 
MENT .—Colonel M, at Storrick at 11:15 AM, issued the 
following order to Major A, 1st Squadron: 

Enemy withdrawing to west south of that highway (point- 
ing to HIGHWAY 231). Attack down that ridge (pointing 
to ridge RJ 550-C (353-749)—523-B (352-746). Intercept 


Red force, drive him to the south and prevent his escape 


into WOLF HILL RIDGE. Limit of pursuit: WHITE RUN. 


March-April 


Assembly points: 
(1) RJ 523-B (352-746). 
(2) RJ 550-C (353-749). 
Any questions? 
Move out. 
Order completed 11:17 AM. 


Discussion 
A DISCUSSION. — Purpose. — This problem was 
drawn to illustrate the principles governing offensive ac- 
tion by a mechanized regiment when confronted by a 
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superior force of horse cavalry fighting a delaying action. 
Emphasis is placed upon the 1 importance of information 

and reconnaissance. The prime importance of terrain in 

the attack of mechanized cavalry is particularly stressed. 


Mission —The mission given the gorst Cavalry 
(Mecz) requires rapid movement on Gettysburg by 
routes south of the Lincoln Highway—York Road. In 
order to cut the roads and railroads west of Gettysburg 
and block the Cashtown—Ortanna—Fairfield passes, any 
hostile force which blocks this movement must be defeated 
or avoided. 

First Requirement.—Colonel M, at hill 627, is fully 
aware of the situation on his front and flanks. He must de- 
cide now to defeat and disperse the Red horse cavalry di- 
rectly opposed to him, or to use his mobility and evade 
him. The armoredcar troop has been stopped east of a 
north and south line through Gettysburg by defended 
road blocks and detachments with antimechanization 
weapons. It is probable that it will require some time for 
the gorst Cavalry (Mecz) to break through this defensive 
organization. It is reasonable to expect to find in Gettys- 
burg a Red corps rail and supply center, protected by Red 
line of communication troops in some strength. Due to 
the recent defeat of the Red V Corps, i. e., early on the 
morning 12 April, it is probable that delctnies measures 
for the protection of Gettysburg have not been completed. 

If Colonel M decides to avoid the Red cavalry brigade, 


he will be subject to an attack or harassment on his rear 
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as soon as he attempts to break through the Red defenses 
north or south of Gettysburg. This action (avoiding com- 
bat) will permit the Red cavalry brigade to withdraw and 
reinforce the defense system around Gettysburg. He might 
move back to Wolf Hill Ridge and, in terrain unfavorable 
to mechanization, operate on interior lines to oppose the 
gorst Cavalry (Mecz). 


If Colonel M attacks now and is successful, he will: 


(1) Disperse the principle Red threat temporarily. 

(2) Operate on favorable terrain of his own choos- 
ing. 

(3) Be free from molestation when he attacks to 
break through the Red defenses to the north. 


From a study of the map, personal observation, and re- 
ports from his reconnaissance agencies, Colonel M knows 
that the terrain to the north lends itself to maneuver of his 
regiment. Open ridges running northeast and southwest 
extend into the rear of the enemy dispositions. A covered 
approach to a favorable attack position exists. Crossings 
of streams can be made near their sources. On the south 


‘maneuver is restricted by Littles Run and White Run. 


Considering the probable future action of the regiment, 
It is preferable to drive the enemy to the south, away 
from the area in which future operations of the gost 
Cavalry (Mecz) will probably take place. 

Second Requirement.—Colonel M, upon arrival at RJ 
583-K, knows from personal observation and his recon- 
naissance agencies that there has been no appreciable 
change in the disposition of the Red forces. 

He directs that the leading squadron, reinforced with 
machine-gun elements, attack at once, capture hill 571-a, 
a dominant terrain feature, and destroy the Red artillery. 
Open terrain favors this attack. At the same time he di- 
rects the 1st Squadron, reinforced with one machine-gun 
platoon, to move to Storrick to assist the attack of the 2d 
Squadron by action on its right flank, or to strike with- 
drawing forces as they cross favorable terrain. Smoke is 
placed on hill 571-a to blind the hostile observation from 
that point while the 2d Squadron approaches to within 
assaulting distance of the objective (about 600 yards). 

The secondary attack, Troop A (less detachments), 
reinforced, is ordered to support the attack of the 2d 
Squadron and be prepared for prompt forward displace- 
ment. The dismounted machine-gun elements and the 
artillery will be able to assist the main attack by fire at 
approximately right angles to its advance. 

Third Requirement.—The reserve is employed at this 
time to complete the demoralization of the enemy. The 
attack will be made so as to strike the withdrawing Red 
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regiment as it reaches the ridge west of White Run, and 
prevent its escape into the Wolf Hill area. 

Due to unfavorable terrain south of the Baltimore— 
Gettysburg Turnpike and to the necessity for rapidly as- 
sembling his regiment for future action, Colonel M limits 
pursuit to White Run. He prescribes two assembly points, 
one near the objective, to be used if possible, another to 
the rear which can be used under any circumstances. 


Tactical Principles Illustrated.— 

(1) Terrain reconnaissance is one of the most essential 
duties of all reconnaissance agencies of mechanized cav- 
alry. It includes: (a) rapid and distant road reconnais- 
sance to enable the unit to take full advantage of its stra- 
tegic mobility; (b) detailed reconnaissance of the terrain 
near the objective to determine covered routes of approach, 
good roads, or trails for rapid development, and unob- 
structed terrain extending into the hostile position. 

(2) Full advantage should be taken of all stream lines, 
woods, steep slopes and irregularities of terrain during 
the approach. They should be avoided whenever possible 
in the attack. 

(3) Due to its mobility, mechanized cavalry is an ef- 
fective weapon against troops deployed for the defense 
unless they are strongly protected by obstacles. 

(4) The main blow of a codrdinated attack is usually 
an envelopment. It is planned to strike in rear of a hostile 
force. 

(5) Mechanized cavalry in the attack seeks to avoid 
coming within the field of hostile fire except on terrain 
suitable for maneuver at high speed. 

(6) Mechanized cavalry habitually attacks by com- 
bining the dismounted fire support of its machine-gun 
and mortar units with the mounted attack of its combat- 
car elements, which operate by fire or fire and movement. 

(7) An attack by mechanized cavalry must be closely 
controlled. In part, this is secured by the assignment of 
terrain objectives, as well as hostile troop objectives. 

(8) The successful attack of mechanized cavalry de- 
pends upon its ability to close with the enemy at high 
speed. This speed is possible only on comparatively open 
ground. If possible, attacks should be directed down ridge 
lines. 

(9) Against a mobile enemy the reserve is usually 
large, frequently one-third of the command. The location 
of the reserve is planned with a view to its carrying on 
the attack rather than to meet possible hostile reaction. 

(10) The reserve should be ready to take advantage of 
a favorable situation to clinch the victory. It should be 
committed intact when its action will lead to decisive re- 
sults. 


Moving Target Firing 


PREPARED BY Mayor Joun C. Da y, Cavalry 


TacticaL DoctrRINE 
Wyte must be fully trained and imbued with the 
determination to protect itself against aerial or mech- 
anized attack without reliance on special units or other 


arms. The concentration of all available rifle and machine 
gun fire is cavalry’s best positive protection against low- 


flying air attack. Fire against mechanized attack is the 


primary mission of the caliber .50 machine guns of cay- 
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alry. When such an attack closes to short range, however, 
the best protection available is the maximum concentration 
of the fire of all available weapons; namely, rifles, light 
machine guns, and 37-mm, guns. 


THEORY OF Detivery oF Fire oF Rapiwity Movinc 
TARGETS 


In general, for a bullet fired by any weapon to strike 
a rapidly moving target, the axis of the bore of the weap- 
on must be pointed some distance ahead of the target at 
a point in the line of travel of the target. The distance 
ahead of the target that the weapon must be pointed is 
that distance the target will travel during the time inter- 
val required for the bullet to travel from the weapon to 
the target. When the distance the bullet travels from gun 
to target is so great that there is an appreciable drop in the 
trajectory, the axis of the bore must be given sufficient 
elevation to counteract the drop of the bullet. These con- 
siderations apply in all cases except when the target is 
coming directly toward or going directly away from the 
firer, or is at point- -blank range. In these cases the weap- 
on is pointed directly at the target and is not 
given any added elevation unless the range 
to the target demands it. 

The distance ahead of the moving target 
that the weapon is directed in order to cause 
the bullet and target to meet is called the 
lead for the target. Leads are measured and 
referred to in units of length corresponding to 
the apparent length of the target. Leads may 
also be measured in angles, in which case they 
are referred to in mils. 

Fire on moving targets is accurate when it 
is delivered with a correct lead. It must be 
understood, however, that only in the excep- 
tional case is the correct lead constant, and 
that this condition must of necessity be for a 
very brief time. Usually the lead varies con- 
stantly for any moving target, either on the 
ground or in the air. 


CoMmPUTATION OF LEADS 


The computation of the correct lead for a 
moving target under known conditions of 
speed, direction, altitude, and relative position of the gun 
with respect to the target, is an involved mathematical 
ptocess. Obviously, inasmuch as the correct lead varies 
for changes in any one or all of these conditions, such 
computation is not feasible under combat conditions. 
Based upon such computation,’ however, tables of leads for 
the expected speeds of battle targets may be prepared and 
used by combat troops in making an initial estimate of the 
lead to employ in opening fire on such targets. 

To be of practical value tables of leads must be very 
simple in application, so that they may be memorized 
and applied by personnel without confusion. Such tables 
are based upon an average range at which fire is to be 
delivered, an estimated speed of the target, and a com- 
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bination of the average range to the target and the esti- 
mated speed. 

The following table of leads will be used in peacetime 
training in delivery of antiaircraft fire on the standard 
30-foot towed rifle target: 


Average Range Lead in Target 
in Yards Lengths 

Ioo I 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 


CON AuRW VN 


Average range used in this table is the average of the 
range at which fire is opened and the range at which it 
is expected the target will pass closest to the firer. The 
table lists leads that are slightly in excess of the theo- 
retical leads for an 100 mile an hour target. If fire is to 
be delivered on actual planes in battle, the leads listed 


ow 


7 a. 


should be doubled to allow for the much more rapid 
speed of the target. Attack planes may be expected to 


attain a speed of approximately 200 miles per hour. 


The computation of leads to be employed for the de- 
livery of fire on rapidly moving ground targets is a more 
involved problem than that of computing leads for aerial 
targets. The airplane will attack at its maximum specd, 
and this speed only need be considered in computing 
leads. Moving targets on the ground may have con- 
siderable variation in speed, depending upon the type of 
vehicle and the terrain. For example, a heavy tank may 
be expected to move at speeds of from six to possibly 
ten miles per hour. A combat car may, depending upon 
the suitability of the terrain, move at speeds varying 
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from six to forty miles per hour. Inasmuch as the lead 
for this type of target varies with its speed and range, a 
complete table of leads would be of little practical value, 
as it would be too long and complex to remember. A 
study of such computations, however, reveals a set of 
simple rules which may be utilized to approximate close- 
ly the theoretical lead for different conditions of speed 
and range of the moving ground target. These rules are 
based upon a vehicle five yards long, crossing the line of 
fire at right angles. 

Following are rules for initial lead, caliber .30 fire on 
moving ground targets: 

Ranges less than 300 yards, lay on head of vehicle. 

Range between 300 and 500 yards, use one target 
length lead. 

Range between 500 and 800 yards, use two target 
lengths lead. 

Do not fire beyond 800 yards. 

These rules are based upon a graphical solution of the 
theoretical lead for moving ground targets. An examina- 
tion of these graphs will show that an application of the 
rules listed results in a fair approximation of the theo- 
retical lead. 


INITIAL EsTIMATION OF LEAD 


The initial estimation of lead for any moving target 
should be based upon application of the foregoing table 
of leads for aerial targets and the rules for establishing 
leads on moving ground targets just listed. It must be 
understood that these tables and rules are but a rough 
approximation of the correct lead, but because of the 
time element in attacks by airplanes and in some cases 
by mechanization, the intelligent and immediate appli- 
cation of these general rules for establishing leads is 


obligatory. 
ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE 


Fire delivered on aerial targets with an initial lead 
estimated as outlined above is adjusted when possible by 
the individual firer, such adjustment being based upon 
observation of tracer. Adjustment of fire on rapidly 
moving ground targets is based upon observation of 
strike, and tracer ammunition, when used. Fire may be 
initially delivered at an estimated lead ordered by a fire 
controller, or in the absence of such ordered lead, at a 
lead estimated by an individual firer. Adjustment of fire 
subsequent to the initial shot or burst of fire, except 
when firing the 37-mm. gun, is accomplished by chang- 
ing the point of aim of the weapon so as to vary the lead 
and elevation as necessary to get the fire on the target. 
The 37-mm. gun is habitually laid on the target, changes 
of lead and elevation being made on the telescopic sight. 


RATES OF FirE 


Fire on moving ground targets in general should be 
delivered by all weapons at as rapid a rate as is consistent 
with accuracy. Such targets in battle seek protection 
from fire of ground troops by maneuvering as rapidly as 
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the terrain permits. Their fire effect when moving 
rapidly increases as the range to the ground troops de- 
creases. Every effort, therefore, must be made to neu- 
tralize such targets before they arrive close enough to 
the ground troops for their fire to take effect. 

Firing tests on simulated mechanization targets have 
indicated that the most effective fire with either the 
caliber .30 light machine gun or the caliber .50 machine 
gun is rapid single-shot fire, except in the final stages of 
the assault, when ranges are reduced to under 300 yards. 
The delivery of full automatic fire with these weapons 
at longer ranges makes adjustment of fire difficult be- 
cause of muzzle blast. The resulting dispersion of such 
fire, which of necessity must be delivered with the gun 
free in traverse, causes comparatively ineffective fire. In 
the final stages of the assault, however, all automatic 
weapons deliver full automatic fire. 

In the delivery of machine gun fire against aerial 
targets, continuous automatic fire is habitual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Movinc Tarcet Firinc 


In order to become trained in the delivery of fire on 
moving ground and aerial targets, the soldier must be 
thoroughly trained in the following fundamentals: 

The rapid and accurate estimation of leads. 

The mechanical operation of tracking rapidly moving 
ground and aerial targets, and the delivery of fire with 
his weapon at the estimated or ordered lead. 

The adjustment of such fire, based upon observation 
of strike, or of tracer. 

The delivery of the maximum rate of fire consistent 
with accuracy on moving targets. 

The preparatory exercises and the courses of fire de- 
scribed herein are designed to train the soldier in the four 
fundamentals listed above. Skill in the delivery of ef- 
fective fire on rapidly moving ground and aerial targets 
can be developed only by exact and thorough instruction 
in the prescribed phases of training listed herein. 


MeErTuHops OF INSTRUCTION 


Correct methods of instruction are essential in order 
to obtain the best results. Instruction must be progres- 
sive, explanations clear, and the procedure prescribed 
must be followed. Such procedure should follow the 
sequence: explanation; demonstration; imitation; practi- 
cal application and test. The coach and pupil method of 


marksmanship instruction is applicable. 
SEQUENCE OF INSTRUCTION 


The fundamentals of moving target firing are appli- 
cable to the delivery of fire on both moving ground 
targets and aerial targets, but in practical application 
marked distinctions occur. These differences are in gen- 
eral as follows: 

Because of the much greater speed of aerial targets, 
the amplitude of lead when firing on aerial targets 1s 
much greater than that employed in firing on ground 
targets. 
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The speed of manipulation called for in the delivery 
of fire on an aerial target is much greater than that called 
for in tracking a ground target. 

In order to facilitate rapid manipulation of the weapon 
employed, the firing positions used in the delivery of fire 
on aerial targets differ materially from the normal post- 
tion used in the delivery of fire on moving ground tar- 
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gets, the latter positions closely approximately the usual 
firing positions employed in the delivery of fire on sta- 
tionary ground targets. 

Because of these differences, the soldier is trained in 
the technique of fire on moving ground targets prior co 
being trained in the more difficult technique of fire on 
aerial targets. 


Departmental Texts 


tease Departments of the Academic Division have 
each prepared texts for their respective departments, 
with a view to combining under one cover practically all 
data and information required by that department in the 
conduct of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not here- 
tofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff backed 
binders. 

The Department of Weapons and Matériel text con- 
sists of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
erally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .50 ma- 


chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun), 
Firing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. Text ts pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a considerable quantity of 
new material for which there has been much demand. 

The Department of Tactics text consists of one 
volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Manage- 
ment, and Horseshoeing. 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can be 
obtained through the CavaLry JouRNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believed 
every Cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re- 
serve, should have these books in his personal library. 


A Cavalry March and a Peacock 


R. WILLIAM THORNWALL DAVIS, who en- 
joyed fifteen years service with the cavalry before he 
decided to take up the private practice 
of his profession was in a reminiscent 
mood at his office at 927 Farragut 
Square the other day and related this 
amusing story of an incident occurring 
during a peacetime march in 1903: 
“Two troops of the ‘2d Cavalry were 
en route to the rifle range near Harpers 
Ferry. It was the last day out. We were 
expecting to arrive in the afternoon and 
consequently had gotten a very early 
start in the morning; that is, early 
even for an Army outfit to be on its 
way. I remember distinctly that it was 
not daylight when we started. We did 
this in order to reach the rifle range in 
time to make camp that night. It was 
August and a very hot day. By three 
o'clock in the afternoon we had been in the saddle ten or 
eleven hours and, consequently we were a bit fagged 
and in that hot drowsy August afternoon had relaxed 





and were more or less nodding in our saddles. Suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, a peacock jumped upon 
a stone wall, swished his tail and let 
out a raucous shriek. I think every 
horse in the command started down the 
mountain full speed before they could 
be gotten under control and about half 
the command was in the road. It was 
not funny at the moment, as I hap- 
pened to be also in the road, but it was 
awfully funny to look back upon when 
we landed in camp that night. To me, 
it was one of the most amusing inci- 
dents during fifteen years of service. 

“The commanding officer was a bit 
wrathy and, before we could gather 
up the horses, we heard a few choice 
words such as Army ears were used ‘0. 
We also had a top sergeant from the 
Emerald Isles who furnished a very 
excellent accompaniment to the commanding office ‘’s 
choice expletives. Altogether, a good time was had by 
all.” 
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What Would You Do? 


SITUATION 


“Tenny Ennty,” said Captain Crit Tick, commanding 
Troop A, ist Cavalry, “T like the problem you prepared 
for the noncom’s school. I have read it over only hurriedly, 
so meet me in the day room in about an hour and we'll go 
over it together in detail. I note that it involves a cavalry 
platoon and that it has several requirements with a con- 
tinuous situation. I like that. So until then . . . .” 

Captain Crit Tick joined Tenny Ennty in the day 
room. In the meantime, Tenny Ennty had placed a sketch 
(reproduced above) on the blackboard. With pointer in 
hand, Tenny Ennty read aloud: 

“The Blues are advancing east into Red territory pre- 
ceded by a strong force of cavalry which has reached the 
line of the Floody River. The Reds, recently defeated, 
withdraw to the east, the main body having cleared the 
area shown on the sketch. Blue scout cars are maintaining 
contact with the Reds. 

“At 1:30 PM, the rst Platoon, Troop A, 1st Cavalry, 
with one light machine-gun squad and one caliber .50 
machine gun attached, on especial mission, has just 
crossed the bridge south of A and has halted to water and 
feed. The advance guard of the platoon, one-half of the 
ist Squad, has halted at the railroad crossing 400 yards 
northeast of the bridge. 

“First Requirement: Lieutenant A’s plan to furnish se- 
curity for his platoon while it is watering and feeding. 

* * * * 

“At 2:00 PM, the platoon having finished watering and 
feeding, the platoon commander receives orders from the 
squadron commander to advance rapidly via Hill B to 


seize and hold Hill C, pending the arrival of the remain- 


der of the squadron. At this time the squadron—ist 
Squadron, 1st Cavalry—is about two and one-half miles 
southwest of A. 

“As Lieutenant A is preparing to mount, a Blue scout 


car gives him the following information: 
“Red cavalry, estimated one platoon, moving west. 
“At 1:55 PM head of column at RJ ... (two miles north- 
west of Hill D). 
“Also observed small hostile cavalry patrol on Hill D. 


“Second Requirement: Lieutenant A’s decision. 
* * * * 


“The platoon moves out. When the point reaches the 
crest of Hill B it observes a Red patrol of ten or twelve 
mounted men moving toward them on the Hill C—Hill 
B road. The Blue point signals ‘Enemy in sight.’ Lieu- 
tenant A gallops forward for a personal reconnaissance. 
He sees the Red point of four men about 500 yards down 
the road to the northeast. The remainder of the Red patrol 
is in column of twos about 4oo yards behind the point. 
The Reds are trotting. Lieutenant A’s platoon has closed 
up on him and is now under cover of the crest of Hill B. 
The Reds apparently have not seen the Blue platoon. 

“Third Requirement: Lieutenant A’s decision. 

* * * 


“Lieutenant A’s plan is successfully executed. The 
Blue platoon proceeds to Hill C. No Reds are in sight. 
Blues have lost two men and one horse. 

“Fourth Requirement: Lieutenant A’s decision.” 

* * * 

“Looks good,” said Captain Crit Tick to Tenny Ennty. 
““Now let’s go over your solutions. To solve those four 
requirements, 

Wuat WouLtp You Do? 
(For solution, turn the page) 
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SOLUTION 


Tenny Ennty continued: 

“A solution to the First Requirement: Lieutenant A de- 
cides to establish a march outpost at once to cover his pla- 
toon while it is watering and feeding. His plan is: 

1. To send two mounted men at once from the main body 
to the farthest building on the left flank (about 400 yards 
northwest of the bridge at A) to observe the road. 

2. To send an order at once to the advance guard to estab- 
lish a march outpost on the hill just north of the railroad 
crossing (about 700 yards northeast of the bridge). 

3. To detail two men from the main body to observe the 
march outpost for signals and to act as air scouts. 

4. To conceal the main body of his platoon under cover of 
the trees in the vicinity. 

5. To establish his platoon command post at the first build- 
ing due north of the bridge (in the road junction). 


* * * * 


“A solution to the Second Requirement: Lieutenant A 
decides to march at once at seven miles per hour via road 
junction 2,000 yards east of A to Hill B, first bound: 
woods in draw 1,500 yards east of A, in order to gain 
ground affording him observation toward Hill C. 


* * * * 


“A solution to the Third Requirement: Lieutenant A 
decides to attack mounted at once and surprise the hostile 


patrol in order to proceed to Hill C. 
* * * * 


“A solution to the Fourth Requirement: Lieutenant A 
decides to occupy Hill C at once and to deploy his platoon 
for all-round defense in order to hold the hill until the re- 
mainder of the squadron arrives.” 


DISCUSSION 


“There’s only one thing wrong, and that’s in your first 
situation,” said Captain Crit Tick. “In your decision situ- 
ations, have you answered the five questions that must be 


answered—The What, When, Where, How and Why? 
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Offhand, it looks as if you have. You have well illustrated 
principles. You have illustrated 


1. That a march outpost must be established at every halt 
when in the presence of the enemy to prevent being surprised. 

2. That prompt action is necessary to keep the Red platoon 
from reaching Hill C before you do. Your rate of march in- 
dicates use of your mobility. Also the selection of the route 
indicates a desire for early possession of commanding ground 
affording observation toward your march objective. 

3. That small bodies of cavalry usually attack mounted. 
The attack is warranted because the Red platoon is between 
you and your objective. The element of surprise is in the 
Blues’ favor. 

4. That a platoon on defense when separated from its 
troop should deploy for all-round defense. Hill C has been 
seized. The squadron should arrive very soon. Two squads 
on the front line on the eastern slope of Hill C, with one 
squad in support, the light machine guns on the flanks, the 
caliber .50 machine gun sited to cover likely avenues of ap- 

roach, the led horses under cover of the west slope of the 
hill will well dispose of the elements for all-round defense. 


“Other than the error in your situation involving the 
march outpost, I'd say it’s an ideal setup. But look that 
first situation over again. It’s a common error. At 1:30 
PM you have crossed the bridge at A and have halted to 
water and feed. Then you say something about ‘at 2:00 
pM the platoon has finished watering and feeding.’ It 
takes, I grant, about a half-hour to water and feed. But 
you have not allowed for relief of your march outpost, 
nor do you provide for that arrangement. It happens often. 
You apparently have forgotten to water and feed that part 
of your command which 1s not directly with you. So now, 
I ask you, in that situation, what would you do?” 

“That,” replied Tenny Ennty, “is comparatively sim- 
ple, sir. I'd add to the solution of the First Requirement: 

6. To make necessary arrangements for the relief of all 
elements of my command 
and change the time in the first situation to read 1:00 PM 
instead of 1:30 PM—and probably refer to the 1:30 as a 
typographical error.” —Department of Tactics, the Cav- 
alry School. 


Army Horse Show Team Will Visit London and Dublin 


T the invitation of the International Horse Shows, 

Limited, of London, and the Royal Dublin Society 

of Dublin, Ireland, the United States Army Horse Show 

Team will participate in the International Horse Show 

at Olympia, London, from June 17th to 26th, and at the 

Dublin Horse Show at Dublin, Ireland, from August 4th 
to 8th. 

Captain Milo H. Matteson, 1st Lieutenants James O. 
Curtis, Jr., and Franklin F. Wing, Jr., all gth Cavalry 
and 1st Lieutenant Harold S. Isaacson, Field Artillery, will 
comprise the team. Captain Matteson has been desig- 
nated as team captain and will take with him eight of the 


best jumpers of the horse show team. 

The purpose of the trip is to give experience to men and 
horses in international competition so as to fit both better 
for the 1940 Olympic Games in Japan. 

All members of the team and most of the horses were 
seen last fall at Washington during the Inter-American 
Horse Show, at the National Horse Show in New York, 
at the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto, Canada, and at the 
recent Chilean celebration. 

The team will sail on the steamship American Mer- 
chant from New York May 28th, returning from Belfast, 
Ireland, on the American Importer August 14th. 
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Our Frontispiece 
OY frontispiece in this number of The Cavatry 
JourNAL is devoted to a comparatively new Olympic 
prospect, Flitter. 

Flitter was a sensational performer in the horse show re- 
cently conducted at Valparaiso, Chile, in connection with 
the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of that 
city. Ridden by 1st Lieutenant Franklin F. Wing, Jr., gth 
Cavalry, he gave a remarkable exhibition in a Knockdown 
and Out Class held on the second day of the show. The 
course consisted of eighteen jumps with a maximum 
height of four feet, three inches. Those horses completing 
the course without a fault continued on a second round. 
Two horses reached the 20th and one the 22d fence. Then 
Flitter entered the arena and took the course twice, a total 
of thirty-six faultless jumps. At this point he was stopped, 
it appearing quite evident that he had won the class al- 
though other horses were to follow him. However, Major 
John T. Cole, the team captain said, “I believe had we 
let him go on that he might have gone eighteen more 
faultless fences, so accurate and big was he jumping.” 


Flitter is a bay gelding, nine years old, sixteen hands. 


high, and weighs 1,100 pounds. He is one-half thorough- 

bred, having been sired by Flitlow. The Government pur- 

chased him from F. E. Giles, at Norman, Oklahoma. He 

has no doubt won himself a permanent berth on the team. 
> A > - 


A Study in Cavalry Mounts 


AS exceptional opportunity for the study of present-day 
cavalry mounts is furnished in the photographs of 
the eighteen horses which competed in the 150-mile en- 
durance ride recently conducted by the 8th Cavalry. 

Many interesting comparisons can be made by a study 
of the data accompanying the story of the ride. For in- 
stance, all competing mounts except two are known to be 
one-half or three-fourths thoroughbred; and it is possible 
that the two listed with unknown breeding were part 
thoroughbred. Ages ranged from six to fifteen years. 
The weights at the start ran from goo to 1,120 pounds. 

It should be kept in mind that these horses lost from 
35 to 85 pounds during the ride. (One actually lost 115 
pounds.) They had recovered only a portion of this 
weight when the photographs were taken the morning 
following the completion of the ride. However, this tem- 
porary loss of weight affords us a better opportunity to 
study the frames of the horses. 

v 7: 2 
Another Horse Story 
HIS time our horse story comes from an officer who 
has seen thirty-seven years of service with cavalry 
horses. His experiences with these particular six horses, 
one of whom he calls a devil, prove most interesting. 


It will be noted that in the early days of Colonel 
Romeyn’s service his horses were equipped with McClel- 
lan saddles. He strongly feels that all of our cavalry of- 
ficers should ride this enlisted man’s saddle enough to 
know from experience exactly what kind of a saddle our 
troopers use. 

We have room for another horse story in the May-June 
number. Think it over. Perhaps you have had some un- 
usual experiences with your favorite mounts that will be 
of interest to other cavalrymen. 


eo 
Hunt Scenes 


Elec of our readers who enjoy hunt pictures have a 
treat in this number of The CavALry JouRNAL in the 
photographs of the Fort Oglethorpe hunt. 

The page picture of the hunt moving through Chicka- 
mauga Park 1s beautiful. But the most interesting photo- 
graph is that of the two young foxes kept at the Fort 
Oglethorpe kennels. 

i » > A 
Membership Status 


— applications have continued to roll in 
during the past two months, giving further evi- 
dence that more cavalrymen are daily coming to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that they need The CavaLry JOURNAL 
in order to keep pace with the latest developments in their 
chosen arm. 

With the Cavalry Association rolls now including prac- 
tically all of our Regular cavalry officers, fully three-fourths 
of our National Guard cavalry officers and a goodly repre- 
sentation from every Reserve cavalry unit, it is apparent 
that The Cavatry JouRNAL is considered indispensable. 

7% i i 


Twenty to One: The Plainsman 


EVERAL Cavatry Journat readers have inquired as 

to what connection, if any, the cinema offering “The 

Plainsman’”’ has with the story “Twenty to One” written 

by Major Stuart R. Carswell and published in our Janu- 
ary-February number. 

A thrilling part of “The Plainsman” is the mounted 
attack against a small body of troops by an overwhelmin 
force of Indians. The soldiers, on an island, hurl back 
successive charges of the Redskins who advance mounted 
through a shallow stream. Assistance finally arrives. The 
screen story is mainly fictional in details, but the different 
incidents depicted are based on historical fact. This is 
true of the desperate defense of the river island which the 
cinema takes from the exploit of Colonel George A. 
Forsyth, gth Cavalry, and fifty scouts who came to death- 


grips with the Indians, as related in Major Carswell’s 


story. 











Hunting for the Ride at Fort 
Oglethorpe 


By Tom SPALDING 


OWN at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, home of the 
hard-riding 6th Cavalry, commanded by Colo- 
nel Charles Burnett, great interest is being mani- 

fested in the ancient sport of fox hunting. This activity 
is furnishing glorious fun for the officers and enlisted men, 
as well as providing excellent equestrian training, par- 
ticularly in that cavalry requisite, cross-country riding. 
However, it must not be concluded from this statement 
that the Oglethorpe hunt is for men only, for some of the 
most ardent and active members of the hunt are the ofh- 
cers’ wives and children. Also there is an enthusiastic 
group of civilians from nearby Chattanooga who ride 
with the Army group. 

It is truly no sissy hunt on which Captain Walter Burn- 
side, Master of Foxhounds, leads his gay field, for mem- 
bers of this field are no novices in the saddle. Conse- 
quently, it takes extremely difficult terrain to give them 
the excitement for which they ride. This Army hunting 
group is fortunate in many respects, but most unusually 
so in the ability and sportsmanship of its officials and the 
model hunting territory. This ground lies adjacent to the 
south boundary of the post. 

Captain Burnside is a superb horseman and a most 
capable executive. The whips, Captain Garnett H. Wil- 
son, Lieutenant Colonel John Kennard, Lieutenant Wil- 
liam R. Prince and Mr. Charles B. Coleman, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., are also excellent riders. With such horse- 
men and 6,000 acres of ideal fox-hunting terrain in 
Chickamauga park, the hunt can well be envied by any 
organization of its type in America. Adjoining the 6,000 
varied acres of Chickamauga are 10,000 acres of farming 
country and virgin timber lands which is splendid terri- 
tory for the occasional live hunts the club stages. Farmers 
in this area have shown a fine spirit of codperation with 
the officials in granting permission to hunt over this acte- 
age. The section literally teems with the elusive animals 
that furnish sport for the hunters. 

The Oglethorpe hunt was originally organized in 1900 
by Colonel James Parker of the 11th Cavalry, which was 
then stationed at the Georgia post. Associated with Colo- 
nel Parker in the organization was Captain Guy Cush- 
man, who was also an officer of the 11th Cavalry. 


The two, like most of Uncle Sam’s cavalrymen, were 
tiders of agility and endurance as well as ardent lovers of 
the drag hounds and eager enthusiasts in chasing the 
wily fox. The hunt soon won recognition from the 
Masters of Foxhounds of America. But army personnel 
is constantly shifting and inevitably the two were trans- 
ferred to other stations when the hunt was only about 


four or five years old. The outbreak of the World War 


forced the hunt to disband, as so many hunts had, and it 
remained inactive until November, 1935, when, with the 
consent and codperation of Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, 
then commanding officer of the 6th Cavalry and Ogle- 
thorpe, Captains Burnside and Wilson began its reorgani- 
zation. Officials selected at the first organization meeting 
were Captain Burnside, M.F.H.; Captain Wilson, Cap- 
tain Don Carleton, Lieutenant John F. Franklin, Jr., and 
Mr. Coleman, whips. Since then Captain Carleton has 
been transferred and Lieutenant Franklin resigned to de- 
vote more time to polo. Lieutenant Tom F. Chandler took 
over the whip position for awhile, but was transferred to 
Hawaii. 

It was not long until the organizing group had aroused 
intense interest in the sport among other officers of the 


Sometimes the chases are in pursuit of this man who, dragging 
the scent at the end of a long pole, imitates every cunning wile 
of the slinking gray creatures. 


Ane he ae 


And sometimes the chases follow the kinfolk of this pair. These 
young foxes are kept at the kennels. 
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garrison, who needed little urging to become active par- 
ticipants in a sport that combined two loves; 1.e., hounds 
and horses. A pack of young hounds of English and 
American breed was obtained and kennels constructed in 
the old Greenleaf area of the post. A task then faced the 
officials in the res of the young hounds, which, 
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Captain Walter Burnside, MFH, and Private John Linder, who 
plays fox on the drag hunts, are shown here with the pack. 


though instinctively keen for the scent of the chase, were 
untaught in the restraint necessary for a well-trained and 
perfectly handled pack. Their training required long hours 
in the saddle and an innate understanding of animals on 
the part of the officials, but Captains Burnside and Wilson 
took a keen delight in using off moments to perfect these 
details. They were at it whenever opportunity offered. 

Since the reorganization of the Oglethorpe hunt, chases 
have been arranged twice a week. The midweek hunt is 
the special delight of the enlisted personnel, for each 
Thursday one troop is permitted to ride to the hounds. 
For this chase the troop turns out en masse. 


Drac Hunts at First 


At first, because of the difficulty of making adequate 
arrangements with the farmers of the countryside regard- 
ing the panelling of fences and permission to cross their 
fields, the officials decided to stage drag hunts in Chicka- 
mauga park. Drags at Oglethorpe are run over casts of 
approximately seven to nine miles each, with three casts 
per hunt. 


Arrorps Every THRILL 


Almost all American hunts use this type chase at one 
time or another, finding that it affords every thrill given 
by the live hunt except the actual killing of the fox. 
Reaction of the average citizen to fox hunting is that it 
seems a pretentious “folderol”’ over the simple business of 
finding and killing the maurauding preyer on chickens. 
Any ardent fox hunter can soon allay such prejudices. He 
will probably begin his explanation by asking, “Do you 
ever play polo or other games that require a ball?” 

And when you respond in the affirmative, he will re- 
ply: 


“Just think of the fox as a base or polo ball,” he will 
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suggest. “You don’t hate it, but you certainly will maul 
hell out of it at every opportunity. We feel the same way 
about the fox. To us he is merely the ball with which our 
game is played though he surely is an unusual one since 
he can think as intelligently as any savage when it comes 
to hiding his trail. 

“He will execute maneuvers that will, at times, con- 
found the best of your pack and he will take you over 
routes that will call up out of hounds, horses, hunt of- 
ficials, huntsmen, and the field the last ounce of wit and 
stamina they possess, and their last bit of fortitude and 
speed. In addition to this he is a pest that farmers are 
grateful to have killed, though I will admit that when 
one of them gives me a good run, I’m inclined to call the 
hounds off and save him for another day of sport. Further- 
more, and maybe you'll refuse to believe it, there is plenty 
of proof that the fox enjoys the chase just as much as do 
the chasers. I have known of incidents where hunts have 
moved slowly through the forest, intentionally sounding 
the horn to challenge to some particularly wise old fox 
that the M.F.H. had learned would respond as readily 
to the call as would the hounds.” 

In similar manner the hunting of the live fox was ex- 
plained to farmers residing near Fort Oglethorpe, and as a 
result, live hunts are now interspersed with drags. 

The sport has increased rapidly in popularity and now 
numbers several distinguished civilian sportsmen as mem- 
bers. During the past fall and winter, and continuing this 
spring, the field and hunt officials have been guests at in- 
termittent hunt breakfasts. These affairs have been alter- 
nately held at the Officers’ Club and at civilians’ homes. 
Consequently, these noonday meals have become a definite 
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Marie, Leap Hounp oF THE Pack. 


Of English breeding. Her nose seldom fails ber and, as a result, 
where Marie goes the pack follows. 
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OFFICIALS OF ForT OGLETHORPE HUNT AT THE First CHECK. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: Captain Walter Burnside, MFH; Mr. Charles 


B. Coleman, Lieutenant William R. Prince, Lieutenant Colonel 


John Kennard; Captain Garnett H. Wilson, Whips. 


part of the garrison and civilian social life in the section 
of the south in which the post is located. 
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CHILDREN Too 

The officers’ children who are following the hounds 
down at Oglethorpe are an interesting though youthful 
group. Youngest of them is blonde Harry Flynn, just past 
ten, son of Lieutenant Colonel Henry L. Flynn, regi- 
mental executive. This little fellow has had few spills, al- 
though he rides with the best of them. Brunette Wally 
Burnside, son of the M.F.H., is a steady and expert 
hunter, and a credit to his distinguished father’s instruc- 
tions. Kattie Hamby, her dark curls flying in the wind, is 
a thrilling sight as she rides Chickamauga’s fields. Re- 
cently she broke her shoulder when her horse stumbled, 
but she is now able to rejoin the hunt. She is the daughter 
of Mayor William R. Hamby. Sally and Jane Wilson, 
pretty daughters of Captain Wilson, hunt official, are al- 
ways to the fore in the hunt, and are expert horsewomen, 
having been taught by their father. Little Carlisle Cox, 
son of Major Carlisle B. Cox, polo player and post public 


relations officer, also rides with his father after the hounds. 


Smoke at Gettysburg 


By Captain Victor A. Coutter, Chemical Warfare Service Reserve 


(): one point, at least, all those who took part in 
and those who have written about the third day’s 
fighting at Gettysburg are agreed. July 3, 1863, 
was a gaspingly hot day, with the morning sky overcast 
and hardly a breath of air stirring anywhere. Private 
Griffin of Archer’s (Fry’s) Brigade wrote that he “heard 
the shot of a single cannon and noted . . . a puff of white 
smoke as it rolled along the valley,” indicating that what- 
ever breeze there may have been blew parallel to the battle 
lines. 

Shortly before three o'clock in the afternoon the coun- 
ter-battery fire of the Federal artillery was interrupted to 
conserve ammunition, to reorganize for the impendin 
Confederate assault, and because General Warren, Chief 
Engineer on Meade’s staff, “from the Round Tops, per- 
ceived that it was inexpedient to fill the valley with a 
screen of smoke.” 

The event that followed is familiar to every school 
child. Unprotected by cover and unsupported by their 
own artillery during the advance, 18,000 Confederate 
troops moved out of the woods on Seminary Ridge to ad- 
vance across the valley and assault the center of the Fed- 
eral position on the ridge opposite. The history books were 
to call it Pickett’s Charge. 

The history books were to record how the Federal artil- 
lery inflicted heavy casualties almost from the time the 
Confederate lines emerged from the woods on Seminary 
Ridge; how, under this fire, the movements of the several 
brigades engaged in the assault were uncoordinated; how 
the fences on both sides of the Emmitsburg Road had to be 
torn down and how the Confederates suffered heavy losses 
as men crowded to pass through the fence gaps. Finally, 
when the left of the assaulting force became “exposed to 





Hits could have been de- 
creased 93 per cent. 


the enfilading fire of the guns on the western slope of 
Cemetery Hill, that exposure sealed their fate.” 

So overwhelming was the fire superiority of the defend- 
ers that perhaps not more than 6,000 of the 18,000 men 
who started from Seminary Ridge ever reached the Federal 
lines less than a mile away. 

The historians are agreed that Pickett’s Charge, on that 
sultry July afternoon, was as futile as it was gallant. Long- 
street, we are told, objected to the movement before it 
commenced as being impossible of success. 

Yet General Warren, from the Round Tops, perceived 
that it was inexpedient to fill the valley with a screen of 
smoke. 

A study of what Lee might have done at Gettysburg 
with modern smoke shell is interesting. The late Colonel 
Lull, in a keen analysis of what the war of the future may 
be like, concludes that “to find our closest parallel we 
must look, not to the World War, but rather to the War 
between the American States. . .” 

Pickett’s Charge, with little or no natural cover, is a 
suitable engagement on which to superimpose a modern 
smoke screen. It is possible that a little smoke, judiciously 
laid down on Cemetery Ridge of the afternoon of July + 
1863, might have changed all subsequent history. j 

The total length of the Federal line from Round Top 
around to below Culp’s Hill was not more than 7,000 
yatds. A chemical company is able to screen a front of 


1,600 yards. Accordingly, one battalion might have carried 


(Continued on page 180) 


The Day Before Cantigny 


sy THE AUTHOR OF “PORTRAIT OF A SOLDIER” 


lien village lay just within the enemy’s front line. It 
was at the farthest bulge of a great salient, that his- 
toric salient which marked the high tide of the German 
drives of March and April, 1918. There had been fight- 
ing back and forth to see who would hold the plateau. 
The French now hung on only to the fringe that gave 
them a meager defilade for Death Valley. The Germans 
had the high ground, but the Doms was at their backs, 
and, as Ludendorff later wrote, they would have evacu- 
ated the Doms-Avre bridgehead except that this would 
have indicated that they had given up hope of taking 
Amiens. 

Up there at Amiens, a few miles to the north, there 
was still desperate local fighting. But the ‘great battle, 
though the Allies could not yet be sure of it, was really 
expiring in a series of intense but final spasms. Amiens 
was now actually safe enough—but only the Germans 
knew it. 

The French had entertained the idea of putting the 
Americans in at Amiens. But this was to be the Yanks’ 
first taste of severe combat, and Amiens represented too 
much of a gamble. 

The High Command could afford to take no chances. 
They were desperately anxious for an initial American 
success. It was necessary to Allied morale. If the untried 
Americans went in at Amiens and were overrun. : 
No; it wouldn’t do. The Americans must hold their 


own. More than that, they must attack the enemy. Be 
it for ever so little, they must push him back. And so 
the attack could not be allowed to fail. 


All this called for a nice calculation of politico-military 





values. And the Frawgs are very good at that. They 
know how to fix things up to put in the newspapers. 

Cantigny was simply ideal for this purpose. The place 
was not in the path of any probable German offensive. A 
case could be made out to justify, tactically, the seizure 
of the entire plateau. Besides, the terrain afforded every- 
thing needed for the assembly of overwhelming means 
to insure success, and, from three sides, you might say, 
the Allied cannon could pour their stuff into that hapless 
village. 

Yes, it was a grand place to put on a show for the 
benefit of Allied morale. And such a performance was 
needed. For when the fighting front swayed back and 
forth, physically, the home front did the same swing 
psychologically; and something had to be done about it. 

It seems a little strange, now that the thing is over, but 
at that time there was some honest doubt about us. Peo- 
ple in Europe were really worried over whether our troops 
could stand up to the punishment of fighting in the 
first degree. 

The Allies themselves had not stood up too well. The 
year before, the French had mutinied. Then Russia fell 
out. Italy took a terrible beating. And now the Germans 
had inflicted heavy losses on France and Britain. 

The British had cracked badly in the Lys valley. They 
were, themselves, openly bemoaning the fact that the 
bulldog breed had about played out. 

In fact our late associates had, at that time, a bad at- 
tack of the jitters. Arid not without some justification. 
Of course they prefer to forget all that, now. But the 
pooh-pooh business was not in order, then. 
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There was a War on. 

Since many of you brave young men were in short 
pants at that time, it may be worth the effort to say 
something about it. You can pick up the oddest notions 
from reading some of the books—and also from some of 
the people who are informative on the subject. 

Some would have you think that the soldier spends his 
time in shuddering horror, while the War rages around 
him. And others would have you believe that a real man 
goes joyfully to combat—and thoroughly enjoys himself 
while he is in it. Oh well—or, oh hell, for that matter 
~—to take a balanced view of anything is about the most 
difficult thing for a mere human being. 

You have seen pictures of General Pershing addressing 
the officers of the Division before they departed for the 
great Battle. You may have noted a certain lack of Na- 
poleonic enthusiasm on the part of that gathering. Peo- 
ple seem to be rather serious. Well, it was a serious 
business. 

On the other hand, you search in vain for an atmosphere 
of gloom. No doubt some gloom was there; but it was 
pretty well concealed. There was even a certain air of 
anticipatory interest. And why not? The Great Battle 
was bound to be interesting. 


No. They didn’t rush joyfully. Nor did they shudder. 

They were pretty average, well-disciplined, regular 
soldiers. 

Most of them were brave—as most men are. And 
most of them were also cowatdly——as most men are. 
Most of them, like most men anywhere, were to prove 
themselves lions of valor at one moment and poor fear- 
ful wretches at the next. And this might depend on 
what they had in their bellies, or on how tired they 
were, or on the weather, or on what some one said—or 
on a lot of other things as to which we, ignorant of 
ourselves as we are, really know very little. 

Most of them went to the Battle because they were 
soldiers; because it was ordered; because it was fitting; 
because it was expected. They were themselves in doubt 
as to what they would do to the Battle, and what It 
would do to them. They did not know, themselves, 
whether they were brave or cowardly—and never did 
find out. When almost all are heroes, and nearly every 
one is frightened, how is a “fella” to know? 

One thing they were to discover: that few men are not 
afHicted by fear or disgust. Further, that these few de- 
serve little credit. They are made that way. Most hu- 
man beings have their bad moments, but still can carry 
on. These are the brave men. And that is why most 
men are brave. 

Almost to a man, then, our people feared the War. 
Yet they enjoyed it, too. Almost to a man, and in a deep 
and voiceless way, they loved their life together; their 
comrades, their Battalion, their Division. 

The question really was, for most of them, whether 
at the moment they loved these things more than they 


feared the War. 
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Their preparation was far from perfect. We ought to 
do much better, now. 

They were drilled a bit too well in straight lines and 
formalism, and a thought too little in the crafty calcu- 
lation which, combined with swift and sudden action, ts 
the thing in war. 

They had yet to learn that a heavy casualty rate may 
constitute a reflection, and not an accolade of honor. 
For many were destined to be too thoughtless, throwing 
themselves away. While others believed still that war 1s 
a brave game of grown-up children, like the playground 
sports of peace. There was to be need for that Division 
order which pointed out that bravery is not bravado, and 
that a brave man does not disdain cover. Yet these things 
take time in the learning. So we were to leave behind 
us, wastefully, too many of those OD huddles dotting 
the wheat fields. There were to be more than enough 
of those daring rushes across the open. There was to be 
too much of that steady upright marching through the 
wheat. There was to be too much raw courage, and too 
little seasoned craft, until, by sad experience, they be- 
came adept at the purposeful stealth which brings results 
in a war. 


So that, young fella, if you have to do what they did, 
perhaps you will make use of your better opportunities 
to learn, in peace, the things they came to know in war 
by trial and error. In any case, there should be no worry 
about youth and inexperience. Nearly every one in the 
Division was inexperienced. And if, perhaps, you think 
of them as old-timers, a whisper in your ear:—most of 
them were younger, then, than most of you are now. 
And, anyhow, youth is no handicap in war. Youth is the 
time of lightning speed in thought and action. When we 
were young, we thought—and acted. When we are 
older and begin to become unglued, we think—and 
write about it. 

Oh, well! The only thing to do is to wait and see. If 
history means anything, you will do as well as they did. 
And very possibly some day a Monument will be erected 
to commemorate your doings. Then you—if you are 
not a name upon the monument—can go and muse upon 
it, and meditate on the brave deeds inscribed upon its 
sides, and on the brave men whose names are there pre- 
served. And when your old comrades quarrel mildly 
with you, you can amuse yourself by caustic comment 
on the ill humor of old age, and by dark hints that the 
world might have been a better place if certain different 
names had been inscribed upon that Monument of stone. 


* * * 


The Major was dead. 

Four words will state the fact, but forty thousand 
would not express the numbing blow it dealt to his 
Battalion. 

It has been said, ‘““No man is indispensable.” Well, 
some, no doubt, are not. But some, if at all replaceable, 
can be dispensed with only at great cost. What that 
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cost would be, aside from individual grief and pain, was 
now much the question. 

How to replace in one man all The Major's qualities? 
His knack at moulding minds, at shaping bodies. His 
buoyant humor that took due account of fact, and yet 
made danger into an adventure. That calm efficiency, 
unhurried, swift, unruffled, which had formed a thou- 
sand men into a single mechanism. That open eye for 
the new, the untried, the unconventional. That detailed, 
skilled, and practiced knowledge based on eighteen years 
of roaming, fighting, and campaigning, topped off at last 
by two years of the War in Europe. 

Over this virgin battle ground the opposed artilleries 
growled and spat and thundered. Across the lines they 
flung their shell at anything that moved. The hostile 
cannon even sniped at individuals in the wheat and on 
the by-ways. They concentrated on the smallest groups 
moving within their range in daylight, and pursued 
single ambulances down the roads with malevolence and 
fury. 

It was an active sector. 

As to communication trenches, there were none at all 
until the veriest essential were hurriedly constructed. 
Over great areas, movement had still to be on the surface. 
The villages and woods were shelled and gassed until 
our harassed infantry, even two or three miles behind 
the line, took to new trenches and to shell-holes in the 
open. The organization of the forward area was primi- 
tive, no less. And so it must remain, with shallow 
trenches, practically no dugouts, almost no wire, while 
. farther back work was pushed on the new battle posi- 
tion where the main defense would center. 

Work, work, work, and shelling all the time. The 
ground was usually a-tremble. Men were little burrow- 
ing creatures that scampered through the herbage, 
scuttled along walls and hedges. Even at night they 
must be always on the dodge, or be dumped uncere- 
moniously like limp brown rats beside their pathways. 
By day, men went to earth. 

The untutored onlooker would have cried, ‘Listen to 
the guns! They dominate the situation!” But, in cold 
fact, in spite of all this racket and this danger, they did 
not. For the guns could exist at all only because their 
infantry, scattered in their tiny shelters, were there to 
halt the enemy infantry, to deny them access to the bat- 
tery positions. 

Matériel seemed everything. But it was really noth- 
ing, without men. 


* * * 


The sun of that bright May-time shone upon a world 
of rippling wheat: young wheat, its green becoming 
speckled with the chalk thrown up from shell-holes. 

The little villages, above their deep wine-cellars, rocked 
with great concussions, stank with gas, and _ slowly 
sagged into the rubbish-heaps they seemed doomed to be. 
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The white moon sailed above a world dimmed but not 
darkened, peopled with furtive shadows—workers, carr y- 
ing-parties, and reliefs. 

And the Battalion moved from reserve, forward towaid 
the front. 

Straddling Death Valley, it stared upward at Can- 
tigny. It burrowed away from shell-fire. It dodged 
about the area by night. It ate one “hot” meal a day, 
while the hostile airplanes bombed the roads, photo- 
— the new positions, and adjusted for their art'l- 
ery. 

“I love to see the men getting so quiet and so hard,” 
had said The Major. 

They were fast hardening into seasoned soldiers, now. 
They kept their daily casualty rate quite low, “hid out” 
from enemy airplanes, worked at night, and by day 
added to their scanty shelters. 

Yes, it was an active sector. 

* * * 


New trenches were to be constructed fronting on 
Cantigny. 

All the platoons that could be spared went up to dig. 
One night Death Valley crashed with shell-bursts, and, 
while some platoons went through, a few of them came 
back. 

That was an unhappy time. The guilty went to stand 
before the Colonel in his lair. The terrible Old Man! 
They trembled as he glared at them. Eyes that shot 
sparks, and a voice that was a portent. 

He knew his business. First he thundered at them— 
rumbled and cracked and flashed with lightnings; till 
they wondered how they could have been so concerned 
about shell-fire, when the alternative was to face this. 
Then he soothed them with questions; then terrified 
them anew with devastating comment. And then lifted 
their spirits with an appeal to them as men and soldiers. 
They vowed devoted conduct for remission of their sins. 
“We'll forget it,” said the Colonel. 

“Captain,” said one of the culprits, shaking with relict, 
as he came from the Presence, ‘‘all excuses aside, there is 
an explanation. A man ran up to me in the excitement. 
He gave me an order to go to the rear. He gave it as 
from the battalion adjutant by name.” 

“What the devil would the battalion adjutant be doing 
there? Your orders come from me.” 

“I know. Yes, sir. Things were mixed up in the con- 
fusion... .” 

“And you never obey that. sort of order unless you te 
sure beyond a doubt.” 

“Yes. I know. I realize now.” 

“You weren’t with us long before The Major died. A 
thing like this— and known outside the family — it 
couldn’t happen in bis day.” 

“T swear I'll make up for it, Captain. You can be sure 
of that.” 
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‘Who was the man?” 

“T didn’t know. I’ve tried to think. Not one of mine. 
And not one of the old men in the company. If he’s 
with us, he is a new replacement.” 

“We'll look them over.” 

They checked them over, and warned all concerned. 
But they did not find the man—at least, not then. 

The platoons went forward nightly to the plateau. The 
Captains put them on the tasks outlined by the engi- 
neers, and moved about among them. Parts of the new 
trenches were on the flat top of the hill, and here they 
must be started in the open, under fire of small arms and 
machine guns. 

The company detailed to dig the forward parallel filed 
up the approach trench, made a column-left into the old 
support line, right-faced toward the front, clambered out, 
and then advanced across the open, stumbling over the 
rotting remnants of Moroccans who had fought here 
weeks and weeks ago. Then, having reached the tape- 
line, the workers unslung their intrenching tools, and 
the dirt began to fly. 

But X Platoon and part of Y were missing. Then shell 
began exploding in the area. The Captain hurried back 
down the approach-trench, picking his way among the 
engineers now crowding it to escape the shelling. He 
came out into the open above Death Valley. Still no 
sign of the missing. He hurried down the slope—and 
met them coming from the Valley. 

“Captain,” Lieutenant X reported, almost in tears, 
“the thing has happened again.” 

“Not so bad; you’re in good shape, though a bit de- 
layed. What happened?” 

“We were in the trench, going forward. The bom- 
bardment started. The engineers crowded into the 
trench, and slowed us. Then an order came in your 
name, passed down man by man. It was an order to 
move to the rear.” 

“Did you check it?” 

“Twice. It came back each time, clearly; the last time 
it was emphatic. I could hardly believe it. Still, the 
shelling might have changed plans. And if this was so, 
you would want quick action. I started the platoon back 
down the trench. When we got to the open, I was 
stopping to check up when some one shouted ‘Double 
Time!’ The men took up the double. They thought it 
wa: from me. Then some one yelled ‘GAS!’ . . . Well.” 

“Te took a little time after that to get a line on things.” 

“A half-hour or so. I found all of my men and about 
half of Y’s. Here we are. Whoever did it, he’s devilish 
clever. And he’s in Y Platoon.” 

“We'll find him!” 

Put they did not find him—that is, not just yet. 

‘The work went on. 

Officers stood on the top until the men should be dug 
down under cover. Buglers and runners declined cover 
while the officers were exposed. A bugler was struck bv 
a fragment at his belt buckle; twisted half around, he 
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was knocked down. He rose with a big bruise at his 
middle, and a cold rage in his breast. “I'll pay them for 
that some day.” 

A man grunted suddenly in the dark, and a sergeant 
said, ‘Sir, there’s a man hurt here.” 

“Send him back if he can be moved. No one to go 
with him if he can walk.” 

“He says, Sir, it is through the shoulder. The Major 
would have called it a blighty. He can still help out.” 

The work went on. 

Daylight came each day to find a deserted landscape. 


At night, the work went on again. 
* * * 


One afternoon the Battalion Commander summoned 
the Captains, showed them a map, and said, “It may be 
ordered that this regiment take Cantigny. If so, then 
this is the plan. . . .” 


Then, from the Colonel, dusty in old clothes, in which 
he had been roaming over the forward area: “In two, 
three days we go out for training. In the meantime, each 
company commander reconnoiter approaches to his as- 
sault position. Pick out routes for use by night or day, 
off the main ways of travel. Mark them. Check your 
assault position. Go up to it several times, by night and 
day. Stand in the center of your departure trench, and 
look over your field of battle. Note your objective. Take 
a compass bearing on it. Pick out some prominent ob- 
jects to guide on—something shell-fire won't destroy. 
Study the ground and map together. Mark the flanks of 
your assault position with stakes that can be identified 
at night. . . . Here, Gentlemen, get under these trees 
in a hurry. God-damned scoundrel!” cried the Colonel, 
shaking his fist feelingly, as an enemy airplane whirred 
over their heads, “Coming over to take pictures!” 

The conference broke up, and in a few minutes the 
enemy artillery shelled the spot where they had been. 
Hit it, too. 


* * * 


That was a lively time of training. 


They studied maps, pored over aerial photos, and 
meditated over a mud relief-map of the town and its 
environs. They marked down enemy trenches, noted 
dugouts to be bombed, and told off parties for the bomb- 
ing. They met their codperating tank units and practiced 
with them. And then, with tanks and flame-throwers and 
all the paraphernalia of attack, they rehearsed the opera- 
tion on ground like that over which they wete to attack 
in earnest. 

They attended conferences, and listened to explana- 
tions. A distinguished French officer painted for them a 
vivid oral picture of the support by the artillery. The 
Corps Commander, a little old Frenchman in Colonial 
uniform, gave them some brief advice. 

And they wrestled mightily with a host of details— 


extra canteens, extra picks and shovels, so many sand- 
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bags, so many grenades, pickets, rolls of wire, extra 
ammunition, and so on. 

Then came the order for the Battalion to go up twenty- 
four hours early, take over the front of attack, and cover 
the assembly of the regiment. They were to see the other 
battalions exactly set in their assault positions, and then 
take up their own in the new parallels of departure, 
evacuating the crooked old front line at “H minus 2.” 
(Mark that time well, reader; mark it well!) 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! the pressure 
growing with each hour. Then a last 
conference. They pressed about the 
Battalion Commander, anxiety in 
their voices, asking this and that. 
“No,” he replied, “I can’t find out 
about this, or this, or that. No, Gen- 
tlemen, I have done my best, but 
everything is in a last minute rush, 
and no one seems to know. I know 
things are in a mess.” Then he 
smiled, resignedly, ‘““The truth is, 
this old Army of ours, it seems to 
me, is in a hell of a mix-up.” 

They stared at him a moment, in 
nothing less than astonishment. It 
was the first time he had ever as 
much as said, “J can do no more. I 
depend on you.” Then they chorused 
with enthusiasm, “‘Oh, we'll be all 
right, Sir. Don’t bother about these 
little things. We'll look after every- 
thing!” And they hurried off to get 
things set before the camions came 
to town. 

The French tank officers dropped 
in for a last visit. Those gallant 
fighters! To them, an attack was an 
old story. No bother. No fuss and 
flurry. Obviously, they wanted to 
open a few bottles with their com- 
rades, les Américains. And how the Ameéricains would 
have loved it! But—there was no time for anything but 
hurry. 

The trucks arrived, but not enough of them. Every- 
thing else arrived, too, but not enough of anything. Ex- 
cept the guides—and there were simply none of them at 
all! There was a fearful tension. But at least the men 
were under no great strain; the officers saw to that. And 
the Battalion, entrucked, moved off upon the minute. 

Then the long and quiet ride, in the cool dusk and 
early evening. And the long hike forward to position. 
Still no guides, but who cared? This relief business was 
an old story. They knew it to a T—The Major had so 
carefully taught it; they had so often done tt. The 
artillery barked and screamed and crashed as usual, and 
from midnight on the enemy's gas-shell—an omen, that 
—warbled overhead and thudded into our battery posi- 
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“Our own artillery is firing on our trenches.” 





tions; but the relief went off without a hitch, and every 
man was in his place by dawn. 

“Captain,” said the Second-in-Command, as they sct- 
tled down in the command post on the rim of Death 
Valley, ““You’ve put X and Y Platoons in the front line 
from right to left. I didn’t want to bother you while 
things were in such a rush, but they are the ones who 
had this recent trouble.” 

“That’s why I put them there. They’re looking for 
trouble. We got raided our first night 
in the Toul Sector. It may happen 
again. 

“That’s what I mean. We were 
on our own. The wires went out. 
They pounded us hard. It was next 
to impossible to move at all. The 
platoons were cut off from each other. 
Everything depended on every one 
holding where he was till things got 
straightened out.” 

“X and Y will hold.” 

“You remember, Captain. We 
didn’t howl for help. We did our 
job, and so did the other front-line 
company, without alarming the 
whole Division front. The Major 
was pleased, and said so in writing. 
If it happens again, we want to do 
it that way again. That’s why I'd 
feel better. . . .” 

“They'll be all right.” —The Cap- 
tain yawned.—‘“They’re good and 
sore about the mistakes they've 
made, and they’re steadier for it. I re- 
member The Major once said. . . . 
Well, never mind. Suppose we — 
go—to—slee-eep.” 

The bombardment seemed to drop 
to just a mutter, and then was only 
background for their dreams. The 
gas sentry, just outside, shifted, coughed, and sighed. 
The gas shell whistled overhead. And a bunch of 
youngsters snoozed away, under the good old moon, in 
France. Maybe there wasn’t a War on—for a while. 
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* * * 


“Captain,” said the Second-in-Command, shaking him 
with determined diffidence, “Captain! Listen to that 
racket.” 

“It’s a plenty,” agreed the Captain, sleepily, “and 
more or less all around. How is it, Sentry?” 

“Tear gas everywhere, Sir,” replied the gas sentry, his 
voice mufHled in his mask. ‘““And some HE.” 

The Second-in-Command motioned to the Liaison 
Officer, who, as guide and mentor, had been left in the 
Line by the relieved unit, to remain with the new garti- 
son for twenty-four hours. “Lieutenant Hangover, here,” 
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said the Second-in-Command, “says that this is heavier 
than usual.” 

“Yes, it is,” averred Lieutenant Hangover. “But I 
wouldn’t say that means so much. The old place has 
been looking up of late.” 

“I didn’t want to wake you up, Captain,” explained 
the Second-in-Command, “‘just for a bombardment. But 

. well, it may be something more. Just as happened 
to us before.” 

“Puts one in the same old dilemma,” said Hangover. 
“If you go out and it’s just a bombardment, you get your 
head bashed in or lose a leg—and feel all mad about it. 
And if you don’t go out. . . .” 

“If you don’t and it’s an attack,” supplied the Second- 
in-Command, “then you feel worse. Funny! This is a 
real war, and yet that’s not in any of the books.” 

“I told my captain,” said Hangover, “we were too 
far back here. All right for that Moroccan company 
commander who dug in here in the first place. But. . . .” 

“But not all right now,” affirmed the Second-in-Com- 
mand, “‘not with all that’s coming off these days. They 
could over-run all four of our platoons, and we not know 
it—till they came in on us. And if we as much as lose 
one prisoner! Captain—every man in these two front- 
line companies knows all about the attack we're going to 
make. Suppose we lose even one man?” 

“They know just what to say and what not to talk 
about,” replied the Captain. “The Major taught ‘em 
that. But you’re right. Any one might talk.” 

“They’ve got no business putting an outfit in the front 
line ahead of time, that knows a thing about plans for 
an attack,” declared Hangover. “It’s poor tactics, ] say.” 

“It’s our problem,” remarked the Captain. “Heavy 
shelling on the right, too.” 

“That’s OK,” said the Second-in-Command. “Tf they 
taid the regiment there, it doesn’t matter. They don’t 
know anything about the attack. But—we should be 
farther forward.” 

“You can’t change the location of a post of com- 
mand,” said Hangover firmly, “not without permission. 
That’s one of the things I’m here to tell you.” 

“But we can establish an OP on the plateau, with a 
chain of runnet-posts to connect us,” said the Captain, 
“and I can stay up there until after stand-to hour. Turn 
out company headquarters.” 

There was a fine place for an OP just up the slope, a 
piece of trench with a good view to the front. 

The commander of the French tank battalion came 
uphill, hands in overcoat pockets, looking about him in 
the cool and murky dawn. A plump and placid person, 
he zazed toward the front, a in the dim middle 
distance, shell were dropping thickly along a trench. 

“The Boches ate going to attack?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, mon Capitaine,” replied one of his officers, 
a tall lieutenant who was busy with a line of guide- 
stakes. “That is our artillery. I have just come from our 
front trench, and all is quiet there.” 
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“‘And stand-to time is over,” commented our Captain. 
“You buglers keep your eyes open.” 

He moved downhill to the dugout. “Now!” he said, 
“‘daylight’s here, and a fella can get some sleep. Call 
me if anything happens, but only then. . . .” 


* * * 


A runner came from the front, sprinting and drop- 
ping, rising and running on. Where the approach-trench 
ended, he made a dash across the open, dropped to earth 
as a shell fell crashing near him, and rose to run again. 
He tripped over the gas sentry, now flattened out on the 
ground, and fell into the dugout. “Jesus!” he breathed. 

“Watch yourself!” rebuked the Second-in-Command, 
sharply. ‘You'll wake. . . .” 

‘““Humph!” interrupted the Captain, ironically. “Of 
course I’m sound asleep. All this commotion,” he added 
irritably. “Don’t you know how to enter the Orderly 
Room?” 

The runner grinned sheepishly. “From X Platoon, 
Sir,” he reported, saluting. “The Lieutenant says, ‘Our 
own artillery is firing on our trenches.’ ” 

“Our own artillery!” exclaimed Lieutenant Hangover. 
“But that doesn’t happen. Not with ovr artillery.” 

“Thing to do,” offered the Second-in-Command, “‘is 
to move them out of there.” 

“Can’t evacuate a trench,” Hangover told them de- 
cidedly. “‘Not without orders from higher authority.” 

“We can if I say so,” declared the Captain, with some 
asperity. “I talked this kind of thing over with The 
Major, long ago. He as much as told me that an order 
like that, never to change position, is silly. He showed 
me what to do.” 

“Seems to me,” mused the Second-in-Command, ‘‘that 
he said to pull them back to some other trench, or put 
them into holes between them.” 

“Or even out in No Man’s Land,” added the Captain. 
“Anywhere where they can still accomplish their mis- 
sion. . . . Here, runner; how are things up there?” 

“Pretty bad, Sir,” replied the runner. 

“Take this,” the Captain directed the Second-in-Com- 
mand, as he scribbled a message. “Send it to Battalion 
by two runners, separately. I’m going up to look at 
things.” 

But the whole outdoors now seemed to erupt ex- 
plosions. They was a shouting, just outside. The gas 
sentry, rising to his knees, was pushing aside the door- 
blanket. “Lieutenant Bomb, Sir,” he announced, as a 
Battalion staff officer burst into the dugout. 

Lieutenant Bomb had once commanded Y Platoon, 
and his heart was still with it. Among his youthful col- 
leagues, he appeared, to the casual eye, more youthful 
yet. But a youth of this sort becomes a veteran over- 
night. He had the soldier spirit, and to be a capable 
unit commander in the midst of things was his great am- 
bition. Sudden appearances, when things were happen- 
ing, constituted one of his specialties, but the courteous 
calm of our distant Southwest was his usual demeanor. 
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Picked themselves up from the trench-bottom. 


He reserved animation for times of great emergencies. 
And this was one of them, for rarely had he been seen in 
a state of so great excitement. 

“Captain,” he cried, his eyes flashing, “wounded are 
coming back into the aid station. They say the Boches 
are attacking. One man told the Surgeon he saw ‘their 
bayonets gleaming.’ The Battalion Commander wants 
to know about it.” 

“Runner from Y Platoon, Sir,” said the gas sentry. 

The runner gave a sharp salute. “Lieutenant says 
Boches are attacking,” he reported, simply. 

“Notify Battalion,” ordered the Captain, as he left 
the dugout. 

“We're needed up front,” exclaimed Lieutenant Bomb. 

Then they ran uphill. 

The runner-posts had heard nothing from the OP. 

The OP was a mess, and the two buglers, splashed 
with chalk, picked themselves up from the trench-bottom, 
apologizin . 

“A big shell bashed our trench in,” cried one. 

“You!” Lieutenant Bomb spoke with feeling. “‘Some 
one should bash your head in.” 

“The Frenchmen all ran,” explained the other bugler, 
“and a lot of other people, too.” 

“Why not?” replied the Y Platoon runner. “But you 
—you were here to see things and report ’em!” 

“We'll do better next time,” promised one bugler 
(and they did). 

The Captain had gone on to the front. They ran to 
overtake him. Shell still fell upon the plateau, and the 
approach-trench was a kind of has-been. Here it was a 
series of great holes, and there it was a row of small hills. 

They passed the two support platoons. Near by, an 
impassive soldier, extricating himself from a wrecked 
shelter, was gingerly avoiding a large minenwerfer dud, 
which he regarded with pronounced respect. 

“All OK here,” reported one platoon ‘commander. 
“But X Platoon, in front, caught hell. Our own artil- 
lery was firing on them, too. It’s stopped, thank heaven. 
I’m all..ready to counterattack, but I don’t think I'll 
have to, now.” 
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From the front came the popping of rifles, and the 
broken chatter of a machine gun. 

On the left, in the front line, the trench of Y Platoon 
seemed undisturbed. 

“Everything all right, Sir,” reported the platoon ser- 
geant. “We lost no one, and have a wounded prisoner. 
But X Platoon is not so good.” 

They turned into the X Platoon trench. 

Well... . 

Well, lads of the post-war era, you have read the war 
books, and you have heard of scenes of this and that. 

That was it. 

Not to dwell on gory detail, it was not a trench, now, 
but a ruin. There was Private Dumjohn, a gloomy sort 
of soldier. He seemed to stand embedded to his chest, 
paler and gloomier than ever. And then you saw that 
he was not embedded. Not a bit. And there was Ser- 
geant Whoosis. A fine and handsome soldier, a good 
man, and, like his spiritual double, the domestic Tom- 
cat, much given to lone prowlings, especially when in 
Billets. Well, he'd never prowl again—not in two 
pieces. 

But why go into all that? It was just what happens 
when a Doughboy platoon mixes it up in a war. Find 
out for yourselves, in due course. 

The men of X Platoon were scattered all along their 
line. They were shaken. They were twittering. But 
they were on the job. 

“Those two replacements there, Sir,” said a corporal, 
proudly. ‘““They’re sure good shots.” 

“Losses about half, Sir,” said the sole remaining set- 
geant. “I'll check up again. I can’t find the Lieutenant.” 

Scattered figures wete moving over No Man’s Land. 
Here and there they were dropping. A machine gun was 
near by, hidden in its clump of bushes. A lieutenant 
pertaining to it now emerged, snarling, and called on 
the riflemen to cease fire. According to him, it was now 
time to stop fighting. But, as it happened, he belonged 
to a unit not yet relieved, and so apparently was not 
aware of the attack scheduled for next day. But the 
riflemen were all aware of it; the thought was much: in 
their minds. They looked to their own officers for orders. 
And these knew well that there were Frenchmen, engi- 
neers, advance parties from the other battalions, and 
strays from here and there, all of whom had been scat- 
tered around the sector, and many of whom knew about 


“Let ’em come on.” 
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the plans for next day. Suppose even one of them was 
talen prisoner? And talked? In the dim obscurity of 
fog and dust and shell smoke, those figures to the front 
could not be plainly seen. Best to take no chances. So 
the popping of rifles still went on. 

it was just as well. The German records tell us that 
their raiding party had taken two prisoners, but that the 
Americans, firing on everything that moved away after 
the attack was over, killed these two before they could be 
pulled into the German front-line trench. To what unit 
these prisoners belonged has always been a question. At 
any rate, they never talked. 

That was the important thing. 

Well, life is real, life is earnest. It had been a bad day 
for the Jagdkommando, the Raiding Unit of the enemy 
-th Infantry. On the body of the leader of the ruined 
Jagdkommando, our people later found the orders for the 
raid. These, as models of their kind, were published by 
the French High Command and by GHQ, AEF. 

The plan was detailed; yes, and thorough. 

To the south, the Chemin des Dames offensive was to 
start that day. So, near Amiens and elsewhere there 
were to be demonstrations; incidentally, raiders would 
seek prisoners and “booty.” From midnight on, here at 
Cantigny, there would be counterbattery with gas and 
HE. After 5:30 the enemy would shell the whole pla- 
teau. After 6:30 they would concentrate on the front 
line with artillery and minenwerfer. At 7:00 A.M. they 
would lift the preparation fire, and put a “box” around 
the area. And at this hour, the Jagdkommando, de- 
bouching from its trench, would move to the attack, the 
center advancing on the junction of the front-line trench 
with the approach-trench which—as you know, reader— 
separated X Platoon from Y. 

But there were a few things the matter. 

For one, the preparation fire left Y Platoon almost un- 
touched. For another, the Jagdkommando provided a 
certain discord in the symphony of the attack. The 
ptoper thing would have been to issue early from the 
trench, crawl forward under cover of the fire, and then, 
when that fire lifted, throw grenades and rush. Instead 
of this, alas for the Jagdkommando, they waited for the 
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He parried and lunged in one motion. 


preparation fires to lift; then, too late, the raiders issued 
from their trench—some two hundred yards from ours 
—and moved to the attack, even inviting attention to 
their approach by throwing grenades before them. 

“*y God!” exclaimed a man from Y Platoon, squint- 
ing along his rifle. “Those fellas are scareder ’ n what | 
am. 

“Let ‘em come on,” ordered his platoon sergeant. 
“None of them will go back.” 

Few did. 

One raider reached the trench of Y Platoon. There he 
clashed with one of the defenders, who parried, lunged, 
and fired in one motion—and took a wounded prisoner. 

The parry deflected the attacker's thrust, also his bul- 
let. The latter merely stripped the handguard from the 
defender’s rifle. 

“And some people say,” mused Lieutenant Y, as his 
soldier proudly told his story, ‘‘that bayonet training is 
poo-bah, and that the parry is the most poo-bah of the 
bahs and poos.” 

“Some people talk a lot of nonsense,” agreed the Cap- 
tain. Well, he would have to put that in italics, now, 
after some eighteen years of peace. Peace is a great 
breeder of nonsense. 

Another enemy soldier took cover near the Y Platoon 
trench, later to surrender. So two prisoners were hustled 
to the rear. 

The little strip of straggling wire across the front had 
been no special obstacle to the Jagdkommando, but it had 
caused a trifling pause as each wave came upon it. The 
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first effort of the defending machine gun was not too 
successful, but the second took the rear wave in enfilade 
at the wire, and cut down more than wheat. ““That gun 
must have brought down more than twenty men,” de- 
clared a soldier. Well, there were only some fifty in the 
Jagdkommando; so the machine gun accounted for a 
good part of them. 

A group of five men reached a point near the head of 
the approach-trench. This was the crisis of the raid. For 
at this moment an OD figure ran out from Y Platoon 
and joined the raiders. 

“He ran up to them,” related Lieutenant Y, “and he 
yelled something. Whatever it was, it meant a lot to 
them. I guess it was about the attack tomorrow. They 
were certainly excited. One of them blew a whistle, and 
signaled ‘to the rear.’ ” 

“What happened then?” 

“Most of our men seem to have seen this thing. And 
every one who saw it seems to have fired at them. All 
six of them went down. Must be there yet. We were 
careful not to let them crawl away. Couldn't let that 
bunch go—any of them.” 

“What happened to that man of ours, who ran out to 
them?” 

“He’s out there with the rest.” 

“‘He’s here, all right,” called a voice. It was the Intel- 
ligence Officer of one of the sister battalions. He ap- 
peared, now, suddenly, in No Man’s Land, sitting in the 
wheat, industriously working at something. He was 
noted for roaming about the area, searching out this and 
that—a lesson for you, young fella, if you get a job like 
that. And he was to be killed the next day, sitting up 
in just this manner, sketching the enemy dispositions— 
another lesson for you, too. 

“Who are they?” called the Captain. 

“Lieutenant So-and-So of the enemy --th Infantry,” 
replied the Intelligence Officer. “Also one NCO and 
three privates of the same regiment. And a Private Such- 
and-Such, funny foreign name, belonging to your outfit, 
Captain. And all simply riddled with bullets.” 

“So that’s the fellow!” exclaimed Lieutenant Y. ‘‘He’s 
the one, then, who must have caused us all, that other 
trouble, too. New replacement; just a month or so. 
Well, he'll be no more trouble, now.” 


* * ¥ 


Then they turned to, to restore some sort of order. 

They never would have found Lieutenant X, except 
that some one saw a trickle of earth slipping down a tiny 
hole in the trench bottom. So they dug straight down, 
and there they found him, buried, pressed into a huddle 
by the earth about him, half-dead with shock and suf- 
focation, one hand twisted out of shape by pressure, but 
otherwise unwounded. 

“Did we beat them off?” 

“We did.” 

“Lost no prisoners?” 

“And captured two.” 
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“Captain, we did our best.” 

“You did damned well. Now, back to hospital and a 
good time for you.” 

Queer how, when such affairs are over, the place sud- 
denly teems with adventurers from elsewhere—curicus, 
free with advice, and eager to be helpful. So, two |eu- 
tenants of the -th Infantry now appeared from nowhere, 
urging every one to do this and that. 

“Better redistribute ammunition.” 

“You need a burying detail, now.” 

“Now, Captain, we'll call for volunteers to take the 
wounded back.” 

“The hell you say! You forget you're with the Regu- 
lar Army. Volunteering be damned! Good idea for you 
to tie up your jaw and be on your way.” 

They grinned and interpreted his remarks to mean that 
they might stay. Unfortunate for them. 

“TIl carry on up here,” said Lieutenant Y, and the 
Captain hurried back to send in his reports. 

That job was hardly done when here came Runner Y, 
again, to say, “Our artillery opened fire once more. Hit 
right in our line. Wounded Lieutenant Y. He’s gone to 
the aid station. Killed one of those lieutenants from the 
-th Infantry, and wounded the other—bad. More of 
our men hurt, too.” He sat down suddenly, this steady, 
brave, young soldier, and tears rolled down his face. 

It was one of those moments. 

A middle-aged French officer came toiling up the hill, 
to report some flame-throwers for the next day’s attack. 

“You've been attacked, mon Capitaine?” 

“And killed ’em all, or most of them. But our artil- 
lery is firing on our own trench.” 

The Frenchman shrugged, that old, expressive shrug. 
“Courage, mon brave. All artillery is like that. It is the 
War!” 

Yes, there was a War on. 

Then comes Lieutenant Bomb, already gone back to 
Battalion, and now come up again. 

“Captain, the Battalion Commander says he will stop 
our artillery or break some one’s head. . . . He says the 
Battalion has done well.” 

“He dots?” 

“The reserve companies formed like veterans. They 
paid no attention to the shelling. Every variety of dam’ 
fool loose in the sector went past them to the rear, vell- 
ing at them to run, the Boches were coming. Our people 
paid no attention—except to shoot at some of them. A 
dump blew up in the middle of one company. The inen 
scattered out of the way, and then re-formed in a hurty. 
Our Old Man was much impressed.” 

“So he thinks we’re all right.” 

“The other front-line regiment of our Division lost cwo 
prisoners. But that’s all right. They knew nothin= of 
the attack tomorrow.” 

“People from top-side bother Battalion much?” 

“On the phone all the time. Looks as if everybody 
was keeping tabs on us—all the way up to Army.” 

“We need some help to get our wounded back.” 
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“Seretcher-bearers on the way now. The Battalion Com- 
mander wants to share your dugout tonight till time for 
the attack.” 

“i'm moving up into the trench anyway. The -- Bat- 
talion sent me word I was to vacate; that their head- 

uarters would move in here.” 

“The Old Man says you're to stay here. He outranks 
the -- Battalion, and will establish our PC here till the 
time to go over. If you can improve the dugout a bit 
today, well and good, but the main thing is for all of 

7 
you to get some rest. 

“Tell be fixed up for him in good shape; count on 
that.” 

“Captain,” went on Lieutenant Bomb, the tears sud- 
denly almost starting. “It was great! There'll be no 
more bother about a lot of things. You'll see. We'll be 
a family again. The Major, wherever he is, will be dam’ 
pleased.” 

“Yes,” said Lieutenant Hangover, coming back from 
the front. “It has been hell; but it’s been great.” 

“What do you expect?” cried Bomb, aggressively. 
“Do you know what outfit this is?” 


* * * 


Fine young Bomb! . . . You old fool, — young? 
You and he were of an age. 

Well, anyway, he was a top-notcher. Always where 
he was needed. Did about everything there was to do at 
Battalion Headquarters. And a superior company of- 
ficer, too. 

You remember the day when a shell went over the 
toad? And Bomb’s whole platoon sat right down on 
their haunches in a bunch? He was so angry; the thing 
exploded a quarter-mile away. He raged at them, and 
waved his trench cane right and left. “Get up, God- 
dammit! Or I'll knock you down!”—Funny, maybe; 
or your Pacifist would shudder, “Prussian!” But his Pla- 
toon thought otherwise. For there were some tough 
cookies among them, and they knew a man when they 
saw one. They thought he was great stuff. So he was 
—and he was crazy about them. 

And you remember those long serious talks? And 
those chats here and there over a bottle? And that joy- 
ous trip to Beauvais? (A little town, but a good one.) 
A man like that takes generations in the building. And 
then, of course, The Major, who never missed a bet, saw 
what was in him, took him on his staff, and put his 
spec:al mark upon him. 


Well, his name is on the Monument. 
* * «* 


That night the Battalion Commander, arrived for the 
attack, remarked, “Things go well with us, after all, 
don’: they?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“T found out why they were shooting you up. The 
order said you would evacuate the old front-line trench 
by ‘H minus 2.’ The artillery got it as ‘J minus 2.’ Dif- 
ference between two hours and two days.” 
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“They thought they were free to fire on it!” 


“We ought to say ‘J minus so many days,’ ‘H minus so 
many hours.’ When this is over, that’s a thing I'll rec- 
ommend. And a lot of people will call it ‘academic.’ ” 

“Yes, Sir,” agreed the Captain, little realizing, again, 
how often he was to hear just such condemnation as the 
Old Man predicted, of just such practical lessons, through 
the long, brave days of peace. 

“You have to go out?” 

“To see part of the -- Battalion in position, and then 
shift my people to their jump-off place. Then I'll sleep 
till we go over.” 

“Come back here to get your sleep,” said the Old 
Man. 

The Captain saw the last things done, returned, and 
settled down in a corner. 

“Tt was a queer thing about that man So-and-So,”’ ob- 
served the Old Man, reflectively. “What do you sup- 
pose: a desperate cold calculator, or a misguided young 
fool? He must have been responsible for those other 
things that used to happen. False alarms, twisted orders, 
and all that. He did us all the harm he could. A fine 
chance he had, though, to do any real damage—with an 
outfit like ours!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Now, better get your sleep. I'll be up all night. 
Everything is going like clockwork.” 

The Captain woke with the crash of the artillery 
preparation. He slung and buckled his equipment, and 
gave the Old Man a salute. 

The Old Man looked at him—yjust a moment, but 
something, a thought, a spark, passed between them. 

“TIl see you at the objective,” said the Old Man, 
casually. (It was there his clock was to strike.) 

The Captain, in the bright early sunlight, climbed the 
hill again. 

Troops crowded the trenches. The artillery shouted — 
no, it raved. Cantigny crashed and thudded like the end 
of the world. Tanks crawled up the reverse slope. Here 
and there the whetted edge of bayonets glittered; no fool- 
ing, they really did—they glittered. 

But the Captain took it in with only half his mind. His 
thoughts were lingering in the dugout. “By God!” he 
mused. “The Old Man’s face. Just for a moment. | 
could have sworn it was—yes, it was, The Major back 
with us again.” 

In the front-line trench Lieutenant Z was waiting. 
“Everything fine,” he said, whirling his whistle about 
his finger. “Captain, it’s a queer thing.” 

“Well, it’s a stunning thing.” The Captain pointed 
to the village, which heaved and retched across the way, 
and belched smoke and dust and flame into the heavens. 

“T don’t mean that. Something else. . . . You know, 
the men have always been dependable. But the last few 
weeks they've not been easy in their minds. Now. . . .” 

“Well?” 

“Well, they know it’s no picnic, but they’re confident 


—and happy.” 
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“It’s a fact. We're a family, again.” 


The whistles sounded. 
* * * 


It was years before they reared the Monument to the 
Division. 

It was more years before the Captain ever saw it. 
Then he doffed his hat, and mused upon it. A thrill 
ran through him—that queer nameless thing that seems 
to link you with a timeless past, and with as long a 
future. Somewhere, scattered over this wide world, there 
were still some fifty thousand men to whom that Stone 
meant something. 

Yes, there they were, the names of the Heroic Dead; 
his people, too, among them. 

He ran his eye along the list; then stiffened, flushed 
with surprise, and stung with anger. Why, how could 
that be? The name of that damned deserter. On whom 
he had rendered a special report—no, two, of them. Yet, 
there it was, inscribed in bronze, and set in stone, among 
the true men of his outfit. 

And yet, —. He realized, after all. . . . 
bad. His feelings were not really outraged. 

The man had done his worst, and failed. He had 
helped to make us what we wete. 

Perhaps the thing was fitting. 

Who could the fellow be? Just a flushed, reckless 
youngster, loyal to those he thought of as his country- 
men—those men, no less brave, no less devoted, on the 
other side? Or could he have been some one of military 


It was not so 


background, of professional insight, cool as well as 
daring, who knew what the thing meant? 


What was it one of the Old Boys had said? And not 


so long ago. “It was a real crisis. The locality itself did 
not so much matter. But an American success did. And 
was to mean more than ever. Think of it! The Germans 
broke through on the Chemin des Dames on the day 
before Cantigny. From our standpoint, they could not 
have timed it better. Our success was to be the only bright 
spot in the whole picture of disaster. The Americans 
could deliver the goods! Looking back, it doesn’t seem 
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to mean so much. But, at the time, it was everythin rs 
Paris and London were waiting, with bated breath, for 
news of us. Suppose the enemy had learned of our at- 
tack, beforehand, and had smashed up your regiment. 
That would have spelled something for our Dtvision, 
For the other regiments must have been thrown in. That 
village had to be taken, not for what it was, but for w rat 
it meant, though every man in the Division died on that 
plateau.” 

Probably this fellow realized some of that. 

How clever he had been. How quick to act upon the 
moment. Even those first two little incidents. And at 
the last. . . . He must have asked himself, was the 
thing worth it? what were his chances? if he put it over, 
or if he didn’t, what would he have to pay for it? there 
was a near certainty that he would die. But there was a 
good chance that, even so, someone, warned by him in 
those few breathless moments, could get back with the 
word he died to bring them. 

How easily it might have happened. And what a dif- 
ference it might have made, at least to our Division. 

Yet it did not happen; why? Because of days and 
weeks and months of careful training, of discipline, of 
morale-building, of practical instruction, even of clear- 
sighted prophecy. One could almost hear The Major 
saying, “When we get into the Line, remember 
this. . . .” And then again, “Remember that ” 

By God! they did remember. They bore him always 
in their hearts, and his lessons in their heads. Long ago, 
it seemed, he had told them everything they would have 
to do. When the time came, they simply did it. 

Yes, the man had failed, failed before he ever started, 
because The Major, though buried in the chalk of Pic- 
ardy for weeks, had thwarted him before he ever made 
the effort. 

He failed, although he was a thinker, a keen courage- 
ous calculator—and a man of valor. 

His failure was a Monument to us. 

Now, he was Dead. And—yes—he was Heroic. 


Let his name stay where it is. 


THE NAME SAM Browne is now familiar to all American soldiers. Few of the 
thousands who wear the Sam Browne belt know anything of the man, yet he was a 
gallant and energetic soldier. As captain he won the Victoria Cross for conspicuous 
bravery at Nuriah in 1858. After the loss of one arm, he found it awkward to draw 
his saber, so he invented the field belt which carries his name. The merits of this 
design have led to the adoption of the Sam Browne belt by nearly all armies. 
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MONG the many stormy controversies that de- 
veloped from the Battle of Gettysburg, that con- 
cerning the action of General Sickles on the 

second day of the fighting, was one of the most violent. 
This paper, however, has nothing to do with the merits 
of the III Corps commander's decision to defend a posi- 
tion in advance of the one assigned him. It deals only 
with the action of a small unit of the III Corps—and 
that a battery of artillery. It is an account of the activities 
of a Massachusetts Battery which found itself in a pre- 
carious situation, and was more than equal to it. 


* * * * * * 


At 4:00 P.M. the full force of Longstreet’s infantry at- 
tack struck the Union salient at the Peach Orchard. The 
attack was supported by massed Confederate artillery 
which swept the two lines forming the angle with en- 
filade fire. The Federals stood their ground for a time 
but the odds against them were too great. Gradually the 
lines gave way. 

The 2d Division (III Corps) strongly attacked in front 
and flanks, fell back obliquely to the right rear, while 
the 1st Division was forced back to the left. This created 
a goo in the center of the III Corps—a gap through 
whic Longstreet could pour his troops to roll up the 
open flanks and strike the rear. 

General Sickles having been badly wounded, the com- 
mand devolved on General Birney. His first order went 
to L'umphries, commanding the 2d Division: 


The rst Division is going to fall back and form a line 
extending toward the right of the 2d Division from Round 
Top Ridge. The new line will be in rear of and oblique to 
the present 2d Division line. The 2d Division will change 
front and form on that line. 


No point of contact between the divisions was desig- 
nated. To carry out the order the 2d Division not only 
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had to fall back while in active contact with the enemy, 
but had to change front in the process. It was not a 
simple maneuver. Humphries knew of the gap but was 
unable to extend his left because Confederate brigades 
appeared and charged that fank. The gap remained and 
shortly after 6:00 p.M. Confederate units began to move 
toward it. 

Let us go back a bit—to 4:00 p.M. The gth Massa- 
chusetts Battery, commanded by Captain John Bigelow, 
had just gone into action near the Wheatfield Road about 
400 yards east of the Peach Orchard. This battery was 
a part of the 1st Volunteer Artillery Brigade, Artillery 
Reserve, Army of the Potomac, and this was its first 
action. Prior to this campaign its station had been in the 
defensive works around Washington. Captain Bigelow, 
a veteran of the past two years’ fighting had had the bat- 
tery for the past four months. The men were an excep- 
tionally fine lot—well trained and well disciplined. There 
had been no courts-martial in the battery. Just before 
reaching the battle position the gunners had examined 
all chests and weapons. Horses had been fed and watered. 
Both men and officers had been fairly well acquainted 
with the situation from officers of other units and from 
the wounded who had been cared for at an earlier halt- 
ing place. 

As the battery came up it was taken under fire by the 
Confederate artillery. Several men fell, but there was 
no faltering on the part of the others. The six 12-pounders 
went into action with speed and precision. They first 
engaged an enemy battery along the Emmitsburg Road 
at a range of 1,400 yards. Then, as orders were being 
shouted to shift the fire to another battery, several large 
bodies of infantry appeared in close formation near the 
Rose House. Two of the guns on the flank were defiladed 
from this more favorable target. These were immediate- 


ly moved by hand to the other flank and the whole bat- 
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tery took the target under fire at 600 yards, alternating 
case with shell. The Confederate commander and his 
horse went down and the mass of infantry melted away 
toward the nearest woods. Later, 120 bodies were counted 
in front of the Rose House, and 270 lay around the barn. 
Nearly every shot had been a direct hit. 

Scarcely had this second target been disposed of when 
the men at the guns saw a battle line in blue moving 
east from the Emmitsburg Road. Blue infantry attack- 
ing in the wrong direction! Something was wrong. But 
the battery had no choice: it withheld its fire. 

The blue line came on until it presented an almost pet- 
fect enfilade target, its near flank being only 200 yards 
from the guns. Then suddenly Confederate battle flags 
broke out along the line.* It was Kershaw’s Brigade driv- 
ing forward to sweep the Union artillery from the Wheat- 
field Road. A misunderstood order had caused the in- 
fantry to oblique too far to the right thereby leaving the 
gth Massachusetts Battery undisturbed on its fank. Here 
was the opportunity for which the more devout of those 
thoroughgoing artillerymen had doubtless prayed. Cap- 
tain Bigelow did not overlook it. At his command the 
gunners raked the Confederate lines with canister. It was 
surprise fire of the most deadly sort and under it the 
Southerners broke and disappeared in the woods 500 yards 
in front of the battery, leaving only rows of dead and 
wounded to mark where the attack had passed. 

But the triumph was short-lived. The brigade reformed 
and advanced again. This time the Massachusetts bat- 
tery was not neglected; its cannoneers began to drop. 
Other batteries along the Wheatfield Road started pull- 
ing out, Graham’s infantry brigade had already fallen back 
from the Peach Orchard position, and Thompson’s Bat- 
teries C and F from Pennsylvania went with it. At 5:20 
p.M. the 15th New York Battery withdrew, followed by 
Clark’s New Jersey Battery and Randolph’s Rhode Island 
Battery. Meanwhile the nearby infantry was falling 
back in all directions without a rallying point. At 5:30 
p.M., however, Bigelow’s Battery was still hotly engaged 
with the advancing skirmish line. 

At this moment Colonel McGilvery, who commanded 
the 1st Brigade, Army Artillery, rode up. Noting the 
exposed position of Bigelow’s guns, he shouted on order 
above the noise of battle: “Limber up and get out”— 
a simple order, but hard to execute. There was a shortage 
of horses and the Confederates were pressing close. Bige- 
low solved the problem by the drill-ground order, “Retire 
by prolonge.” Slowly the battery withdrew, keeping up 
the fire. 

It was a difficult maneuver. At one time Barksdale’s 
Confederate Brigade advancing into the breach left by 
the withdrawal of Graham’s Brigade, got within 400 
yards of the right of the battery. Bigelow replied to this 
threat by having one section fire solid shot to the right 
while the other four guns continued to fire to the front. 





* The blue uniforms came from the Federal supply depot at Harp- 
er’s Ferry which the Confederates had captured a few days before. 
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They kept this up until they reached the angle of che 
stone wall at the Trostle House. Here a fold in che 
ground 50 yards away hid the guns. Hoping to get them 
out before the enemy closed in, Bigelow had just given 
the order to limber up, when Colonel McGilvery reap- 
peared. McGilvery had noted the long gap in the Union 
line. The Confederates must be stopped or the main 
battle position would be broken. There was no infantry at 
hand to throw into the breach. Therefore, Bigelow’s Bat- 
tery would have to retard the advance until the Fedcral 
line could be reéstablished. McGilvery gave his orders: 
Our lines are open between the Round Tops and to the 
left of the II Corps. You must remain here at all costs and 
check the enemy until I can form a second line in your 

rear. 

The battery was to be sacrificed! Captain Bigelow real- 
ized this and so did his men. There were no Union troops 
near enough to come to their rescue, and the Confederates 
in overwhelming numbers would be on them in a 
moment. 

Colonel McGilvery rode off to collect what troops he 
could to form the line to the rear, leaving the Massa- 
chusetts battery to its fate. Captain Bigelow took quick 
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At 4:00 PM the full force of Longstreet’s infantry attack siruck 
the Peach Orchard. 
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AN ARTILLERY EPIC 
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Shortly after 6:00 PM Confederate units began to move toward 
the gap in the Union lines. 


stock of the situation. Half his men and horses had 
been killed or wounded, and only a few rounds of ammu- 
nition remained. The position occupied by the battery 
could accommodate only four guns. Since the right sec- 
tion had no field of fire Bigelow decided to save it from 
capture. Accordingly, he ordered Lieutenant Milton to 
take all the horses and move the guns to the rear, leaving 
the ammunition. The four remaining pieces, with their 
scanty supply of ammunition stacked near the muzzles 
for rapid fire, awaited the onslaught. 
It was not long in coming, and there was no stopping 
It, But the doomed battery gave a good account of itself 
in its last minutes of action. As the Confederates ap- 
peated over the knoll it greeted them with a salvo that 
broucht the advance to a momentary halt. Then came 
a bricf duel between the infantry and the artillery. At 
that close range the advantage lay with the infantry. But 
in spite of the murderous small arms fire that poured in 
from front and flank, the gunners continued to serve 
their pieces until the end. 

There were many incidents of heroism. Lieutenant 
Erickson, shot through the lungs and reeling in the sad- 


dle, continued to command his section. He was killed 
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while directing one of his guns to a better position. Pri- 
vate Gilson, badly wounded, refused to be evacuated. 
He met his death while coolly lighting his pipe. Gunner 
Murphy was killed just as he was about to fire No. 3 
gun. Private Fen who stepped forward to replace him, 
fell as he reached for the lanyard. Private Crossen, the 
next man to try it, met the same fate. Then Private 
Smith clambered over the bodies and fired the gun. 

The nervy Bigelow, although wounded, carried on 
mounted until a second bullet toppled him from his horse. 
Even then, supported in a sitting position by his orderly, 
he continued to direct the fight. 

A short savage charge was stopped at the guns. One 
of the gunners saved himself by braining an attacker with 
a rammer staff. Another fought with a primer spike. 
But courage and determination could not prevail against 
heavy odds. With a rebel yell the Confederate line surged 
over the position. 

Bugler Reed lifted the captain on the only remaining 
horse, and led it at a walk to the rear. Then an amazing 
thing happened. The victorious Confederates withheld 
their fire and let them go! 

Meanwhile McGilvery had brought his other batteries 
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For a crucial half hour the gth Massachusetts Battery had held 
the line. 
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to defend the gap. At 6:35 p.M. the men of one of these 
—the 6th Maine—saw through the smoke around Tros- 
tle’s Lane a Union soldier leading a horse with a badly 
wounded officer hunched forward in the saddle. 

One of the battery officers rode out. “Hurry! For God’s 
sake, hurry!”’ he.cried. “‘I can’t hold my fire any longer; 
the enemy is about to charge.” 

“I can’t hurry,” replied Bigelow. “Go back and open 
fire.” 

That was the thing to do and that is what they did. 
A storm of solid shot and canister swept past Captain 
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Bigelow but they came on unmindful of the fire. Still 
at a walk they passed the cheering cannoneers and con- 
tinued on to the field hospital on the Taneytown Road. 
Bugler Reed well earned the Medal of Honor he received 
for that day’s work. 

The timely arrival of successive reinforcements broug)it 
Longstreet’s power drive definitely to a standstill. But one 
wonders what might have happened had not the gth 
Massachusetts Battery held up the Confederate advance 
for the crucial half hour that McGilvery needed to plug 
the gap in the III Corps line. 


ROTC Unit, New Mexico Military Institute 


2 ler annual inspection was conducted on March 2d 
and 3d by Colonel Edward A. Keyes, Cavalry, Civil- 
ian Components Officer, Eighth Corps Area. Colonel 
Keyes is a former Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics at this school having been stationed here from 1926 to 
1932. The inspection included all phases of training, both 
theoretical and practical. Close order drill and a review of 
the regiment with one squadron mounted was held during 
the drill period on March 2d while on the 3d tactical ex- 
ercises on the ground consisted of employment of cavalry 
in an approach march, advance guard, maneuvering force 
and attack on an outlined enemy supported by machine 
guns. The remarks made by the inspector during all 
phases of the inspection were highly complimentary. 
Coming from an old “grad,” they were doubly appreci- 
ated. 

A series of gallery matches with other schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States has resulted in fa- 
vorable scores over several opponents. Lieutenant D. M. 
Ackerman, N.M.N.G., a national match competitor for 
many years is the team coach. He is assisted by Lieuten- 
ant C. Fuller, Cavalry-Reserve, also of national match 
fame. The Corps Area Intercollegiate Match just com- 


pleted resulted in a score of 1,946 out of 2,000, several 
points higher than previous years. The team placed third 
in the Eighth Corps Area, also making them eligible to 
enter the National Intercollegiate Match. 

The spring horse show, scheduled for March 27th, will 
be open to advanced students, with cups and ribbons as 
prizes. 

Polo games have been scheduled for the undefeated 
southwest champions as follows: Oklahoma Milita 
Academy April 18th and 2oth at Claremore, Oklahoma; 
University of Oklahoma, April 22d and 24th at Norman, 
Oklahoma; University of Arizona, May 1st and 3d at 
Roswell, New Mexico. Captain Anderson H. Norton, 
Cavalry, Retired, the polo coach, returned from William 
Beaumont Hospital on March 7th where he has been re- 
cuperating from a “flu” attack. During his absence the 
past month, Major H. P. Saunders, 111th Cavalry, New 
Mexico National Guard, Commandant, Lieutenant S. 
Downey, Cavalry-Reserve, and Staff Sergeant William L. 
Robinson, have been training both horses and team mem- 
bers for the spring contests. 

Contract has been let and work begun on the new stables 
which will be completed this year. 


Brigadier General Kenyon A. Joyce, U.S. Army 


(Continued from page 144) 


For his service during the World War General Joyce 
was decorated with the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the Purple Heart by the United States, and with the 
Officer of the Legion of Honor and the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm by the French government. 


General Joyce has always been a great supporter of horse 
shows and polo, and has owned and exhibited he:ses 
throughout his service. Like all good cavalrymen h 1s 
keenly alive to the great potentialities of the moun‘ed 
soldier on the field of combat. 
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AUSTRIA 


THE LIGHT DIVISION. (Militar-Wochenblatt, Ber- 
lin, February 5, 1937-) 


The Light Division of the Austrian army was created 
in 1935, as a part of the army reorganization program. 
This division includes at present: division headquarters; 
one motorized communication battalion; one tank bat- 
talion; one motorized rifle brigade of four battalions; one 
cavalry brigade of two dragoon regiments and one motot- 
ized artillery battalion. 

The tank battalion, which is regarded as an experi- 
mental unit, was organized in August, 1935. Originally, 
it comprised: headquarters company; one company of 
light tanks; one company of armored cars; service com- 
pany. Among others, headquarters company was charged 
with testing the motor car now employed in the motori- 
zation of the heavy infantry weapons. The company of 
light tanks was equipped with the Fiat Ansaldo, M 


1933, a light tank of Italian manufacture, which was suc- 





> Pe, ont, Pig. i. i 
Licut Tank Fiat-Ansapo, M 1933. 
Crew: 2 men. ARMAMENT: 1 light machine gun. AMMUNI- 
TION: 4,800 rounds. ARMOR: top 5-mm; sides 8-mm; front 12- 
mm; turret t3-mm. Maximum SpeED: 25 MPH. Gaso.ine: 
15 gullons, sufficient for 70 miles of travel. WEIGHT: 3.3 tons. 
Motor: Four-cylinder Fiat, water-cooled, go HP. 


cessf lly used in Ethiopia. In the future, Austrian-made 
tank: are to be used primarily. The armored car company 
Is ec upped almost exclusively with 12-ton combat cars. 
The. have an eight-wheel drive and are capable of a speed 
of 5< miles per hour on roads; their armament consists of 
a2o-mm tank gun, a heavy machine gun and two light 
machine guns. 

The four motorized rifle battalions were created from 
form r cyclist battalions. Each battalion includes: bat- 
talio:. headquarters; headquarters company (reconnais- 
sance platoon with three armored cars; mortar platoon 
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with two mortars; communication platoon with radio and 
telephone equipment; pioneer platoon; headquarters pla- 
toon) ; two rifle companies (one headquarters platoon and 
three rifle platoons each) ; machine gun company (head- 
quartets platoon; service platoon; three machine gun pla- 
toons; one antitank and antiaircraft machine gun pla- 
toon). 

The organization of the motorized rifle battalion 1s 
based on the principle of rendering independent as to 
motorization even the smallest component. According to 
the tables of organization, each battalion includes: 46 
cross-country cars (inclusive of three armored cars) ; five 
high-speed trucks; five special trucks (medical truck; re- 
pair truck; supply truck; two gasoline trucks) ; eight 
motorcycles with sidecars and 15 motorcycles without 
sidecars. Each truck carries a “collapsible wheel,” for the 
transportation of supplies and machine guns after dis- 
mounting. 

The motor transport is equipped with Austro-Daimler 
cross-country vehicles (ADG). These are six-wheel trucks 
with a four-rear-wheel drive and jointed cross-shaft axles. 
Excellent cross-country vehicles, they possess a maximum 
speed of 50 miles per hour on roads. 

Each of the two dragoon regiments is composed of: 
regimental headquarters; headquarters squadron (the 
squadron of foreign armies is about equivalent to the 
troop of the United States Cavalry) ; three rifle squadrons; 
machine gun squadron. Each rifle squadron consists of 
three horsed platoons and one horsed machine gun squad- 
ron of two guns. The machine gun squadron comprises a 
headquarters platoon and a horsed machine gun platoon 
of six guns; this strength is to receive an increase in the 
near future. Headquarters squadron includes pioneers, 
telegraph operators and probably also heavy arms. Noth- 
ing definite has been decided as to the final organization 
and armament of the dragoon regiment. Its combat 
strength compares with that of a small infantry battalion. 

The motorized artillery battalion of the Light Division, 
to date, remains a component part of the “independent 
artillery regiment.” The battalion consists of two motor- 
drawn batteries. This division artillery has recently been 
increased to the strength of a regiment. 

Exercises held by the Light Division in difficult moun- 
tain terrain proved that the horse and motor do not elimi- 
nate, but supplement, each other. 

According to the “Training Regulations for Motorized 
Rifle Units,” the inherent speed and mobility of these 
forces render them suitable for reconnaissance, screening, 
speedy occupation of distant points, major envelopments, 
operations against flank and rear of the enemy, closing of 
wide gaps in the front, pursuit and cover of retrograde 
movements. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. (Mili- 
tar-Wochenblatt, Berlin, February 5, 1937.) 


In compliance with the terms of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main (Austrian National Defense Act of March 18, 
1920), the Austrian army was reduced to a strength of 
30,000 men. This force comprised six mixed brigades of 
36 infantry battalions, six cyclist battalions, six cavalry 
squadrons, six artillery battalions, six technical battalions 
and one independent artillery regiment. 

The recent reorganization of the Austrian army pro- 
vides for a total of seven infantry divisions and one light 
division, the latter comprising one brigade of motorized 
infantry, one brigade of horsed cavalry and one regiment 
of artillery. 

The cavalry brigade consists of two regiments of dra- 
goons. The organization of the cav alry regiment includes: 
headquarters squadron with communication and pioneer 
platoons; three rifle squadrons; one heavy machine gun 
squadron. While the rifle squadron 1 1s composed of three 
rifle platoons and one heavy machine gun platoon of two 
guns, the heavy machine gun squadron contains three 
platoons of three guns each. The two dragoon regiments 
have been organized from the former six independent 
squadrons. It is planned to increase the strength of the 
cavalry regiment to four rifle squadrons each and, upon 
mobilization, to raise the number of heavy machine guns 
in each rifle squadron to four guns. Headquarters squadron 
probably includes a platoon of two 80-mm mortars and a 
platoon of two 47-mm antitank guns. 

The eae is armed with the saber, the Manlicher 
carbine, M 1895, the light machine gun, M 1930, and 
the Schwarzlose heavy machine gun, M 1907-1912. Uni- 
form and saddle equipment resemble those of the former 
Austro-Hungarian cavalry; the steel helmet 1s included 
in the field equipment. 


GERMANY 


THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST MOUNTED 
CORPS. By Dr. K. E. Krack. (Volk und Webr, Ber- 


lin, February, 1937.) 
On March 10, 1936, Chancellor Hitler decreed the 


organization of a Nationalsozialistisches Reiterkorps (NS 
RK). This mounted unit has been created within the 
Mounted SA which includes about eighty per cent of all 
equestrian organizations in Germany. The NSRK consti- 
tutes the highest authority for all mounted contingents of 
the SA and SS. 

Prospective army recruits who desire service in the cav- 
alry, artillery, or any other horse unit must have gradu- 
ated from the NSRK in order to be eligible for mounted 
service. While possessors of the diploma may, by vol- 
unteering before being drafted, select their own regiment, 
graduates who wait to be drafted may not choose their 
regiment, but receive preference in the assignment of 
riders and drivers. 


Training in the NSRK consists of riding, driving, 


harnessing, care of the animal and reconnaissance work. 
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Instructors undergo a three months’ course of special 
training at the newly created SS Equestrian School. 

Membership 1 in the Mounted SA is open to men with 
or without previous service. 


U.5.5. 8. 


THE ARMORED FORCES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. (Militar-Wochenblatt, Berlin, February 5, 
1937, and Heigl's Taschenbuch der Tanks, 1935.) 


Since the acquisition of the construction rights of the 
Vickers and Christie tanks, in 1932, the Soviet army has 
made tremendous strides 1n motorization and mechaniza- 
tion. The great possibilities of the Soviet war industries 
are reflected by the mass production of several types of 
light and medium tanks. 

Armored cars include several models of armored Ford 
cars and an amphibian Ford car. 

The Vickers-Carden- -Loyd-Russkii Small Tank “T-27” 
is highly suitable for employment 1 in reconnaissance. 

The Soviet army possesses various kinds of light, medi- 
um and heavy tanks, inclusive of an improved model of 


the Vickers-Carden- -Loyd Amphibian Tank. 


TANKS OF U.S.S.R. 
Upper: Six-WHEEL AMPHIBIAN ARMORED Car Forp 
Crew: 4 men. ARMAMENT: main turret 1 37-mm. gun; front 
turret (fixed) 1 machine gun; rear turret (rotating) 1 maciine 


gun. ARMOR: 11-14-mm. SPEED ON ROADS: 4o MPH,;; in reverse 
4 MPH. WEIGHT: g tons. Motor: 85 HP. Ford chassis. 


Lower: VICKERS-CARDEN-LoyD SMALL TANK “T 27” 


CREW: 2 men. ARMAMENT: 1 machine gun. ARMOR: 6-9-/1m. 
SpeeD: 36 MPH. Gaso.ineE: 7 gallons, sufficient for 100 railes 
of travel. WEIGHT: 1.7 tons. Motor: Model T Ford. 
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HUNGARY 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. (Militar 
Wochenblatt, Berlin, February 26, 1937.) 


The Hungarian army. will be reorganized into seven 
mixed brigades. Each brigade commander will command 
also his respective military district. 

The brigade consists of two infantry regiments; one 
cyclist battalion; one artillery regiment; one cavalry (hus- 
sat) squadron; one signal company; one platoon of 
motorized trains. 

The infantry regiment consists of: regimental head- 
quarters; regimental heavy machine gun company; pio- 
neer and signal company ; platoon of mortars and accom- 
panying guns; three battalions of three rifle companies 
and one heavy machine gun company each. 

The cyclist battalion consists of: battalion headquarters; 
mortar and signal platoon; two rifle companies; heavy 
machine gun company. 

The artillery regiment probably will comprise three 
mixed battalions of three batteries each. The present or- 
ganization includes only one battalion of one signal pla- 
toon, an indefinite number of batteries of 80-mm field 
guns, 75-mm mountain guns and 100o-mm howitzers, and 
one battery of heavy mortars (Minenwerfer ). 

Each brigade will receive one troop of cavalry from the 
seven hussar regiments. It is assumed that the seven 
troops (or squadrons, as they are called) of mounted 
gendarmes, now in existence, will be employed for this 
purpose. Likewise used in the organization of the infantry 
brigades will be the seven border patrol regiments, num- 
bering from three to four battalions each. 

The independent cavalry brigade will be divided into 
two cavalry brigades of two hussar regiments each. Each 
brigade will include also one battalion of horse artillery 
and one pioneer troop mounted on bicycles. 

Army troops, not component parts of the brigades, will 
be: one battalion of motorized infantry; one battalion of 
tanks; one battalion of motorized heavy artillery with 
guns of 150-mm and heavier calibers; two battalions of 
antiaircraft artillery; six engineer battalions; two railway 
battalions; one bridging battalion; one mechanical bat- 
_talion; one searchlight and signal battalion. 

The air service is composed of two regiments, equipped 
iq ships of Hungarian, Italian and German manu- 
acture. 


SWEDEN 


RECRGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. (Militar- 
Vi ochenblatt, Berlin, February 5, 1937.) 


In 1925 Sweden reduced her cavalry strength. Organ- 
ized into four regiments of four troops each, 16 troops were 
assigned to the four infantry divisions as division cavalry; 
while the remaining troop was designated as independent 
cavairy and assigned to Fort Boden. 

he maneuvers of the recent years revealed an urgent 
need for additional horsed elements, however; and so 
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Upper: Vickers-U.S.S.R. AMPHIBIAN TANK. 


Crew: 2 men. ARMAMENT: 1 machine gun in turret. LENGTH: 
14 feet. WwTu: 6.8 feet. HEIGHT: 6.4 feet. 


Lower: SAME TANK AFLOAT. 


Sweden has now decided to reorganize her cavalry. It is 
planned to create an independent light brigade, composed 
of: brigade headquarters; signal company; two cavalry 
regiments; one battalion of three batteries of light artil- 
lery; one battalion of motorized cavalry; one company of 
engineers. The line troops will be armed with heavy ma- 
chine guns and mortars. The heavy machine gun troop 
will consist of three platoons: heavy machine gun and 
mortar platoon; motorized antiaircraft machine gun pla- 
toon; motorized platoon of accompanying guns. The 
cavalry regiment will include: regimental headquarters 
with communication platoon; three rifle troops; heavy 
machine gun troop; cyclist troop; armored car troop. The 
battalion of motorized cavalry is to consist of: battalion 
headquarters; two truck-carried troops; armored car troop. 
This battalion will be the unit with the greatest mobility 
within the light brigade. , 

The Polska Zbroina (No. 12/37) comments on the re- 
organization of the Swedish cavalry as follows: “Signifi- 
cant 1s the uniform distribution of heavy machine guns 
and mortars. The light brigade will include only two of 
the cavalry regiments now in existence. The other two 
regiments will be reorganized into seven motorized cavalry 
battalions; of these, six battalions will be assigned to the 
six infantry divisions as division cavalry, while one bat- 
talion will be incorporated in the light brigade. When 
this reorganization is complete, the Swedish cavalry regi- 
ment probably will be one of the strongest cavalry regi- 
ments in fire power as well as one of the most mixed units 
in the world.” 
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NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON! Concluding the 
Memoirs of General de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza. 
From the Original Memoirs as edited by Jean Hano- 
teau. Translated, edited and with an introduction by 
George Libaire. William Morrow and Company, New 
York. 277 pages. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Colonel Clarence Lininger, Cavalry, As- 
sistant Commandant, the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 


The Allies crossed into France timidly, fearful of Na- 
poleon and the temper of the French people. Napoleon 
was never so dangerous as when hard pressed, and French 
soil had not been violated for decades. But Napoleon’s 
resources had drained away and the French were wat 
weary. 

Peace talks were begun at Chatillon. General de Cau- 
laincourt, Napoleon’s Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
peace plenipotentiary, found his power weakening as the 
Emperor conducted parallel negotiations of his own. The 
Congress ended fruitlessly on March 20, 1814, and 
Blucher’s Army, unknown to Napoleon, struck out for 
Paris. 

Napoleon thought to restrain the Allies by operating 
against their lines of communications, but realized too 
late that Blucher’s boldness had drawn the Allied main 
forces toward Paris. He speeded toward that city in all 
haste, and on the way was greeted with the astounding 
news that his brother Joseph and the French generals had 
surrendered the capital and that the Empress had fled 
with their son. He felt that could he have reached Paris all 
would have been saved, and his despairing cry was: “Four 
hours too late.” He took refuge at Fontainebleau with 
the remnant of his troops there and in the vicinity, dis- 
patching Caulaincourt to Paris to do what he could to 
save France and the Emperor. 

Caulaincourt, finding the Allies yet outside Paris, 
hastened to Tsar Alexander of Russia whom he had known 
well in other years. Seemingly the Allies had not yet 
reached any conclusions as to ultimate peace terms, but 
the Tsar said there could be no peace for them while Na- 
poleon was at large. 

Upon returning to Paris, Caulaincourt visited Talley- 
rand (Prince of Benevento) and found him rallying the 
senate and other agencies behind him. He had decided not 
to support Napoleon or his dynasty. Caulaincourt watched 
the Allied troops enter Paris on March 31 amidst many 
friendly and few hostile greetings from the populace. He 
saw Tsar Alexander thrice in Paris and used all his powers 
of persuasion to retain Napoleon on the throne of France. 
The Tsar seemed to think the French people were indif- 


ferent. He mentioned Elba. Talleyrand was turning to- 
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ward a restoration of the Bourbons and was supportec' by 
the British. The Emperor of Austria had not arrived but 
the attitude of the Austrian generalissimo, . Prince 
Schwarzenberg, indicated that Napoleon could look for 
no help from that quarter. 

On April 2d Caulaincourt returned to Fontainebleau 
while the French Senate was passing a resolution declar- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte and his family deposed from the 
throne. He went into the minutest details with Napoleon. 

On April 4th Napoleon offered to abdicate in favor of 
his son and dispatched Caulaincourt, Ney (Prince of 
Moscowa) and Macdonald (Duke of Taranto) to Paris 
to continue negotiations. En route they picked up Mar- 
mont (Duke of Ragusa) unaware of the full extent to 
which Talleyrand and the enemy had entered into com- 
munications with him. 

Upon arrival in Paris, Alexander received them and 
lent an attentive ear to the Regency, but by noon on the 
5th it was known that Marmont’s VI Corps had gone over 
completely to the enemy. The weakness of Napoleon’s 
position was standing forth in clearer light and the Allies, 
much emboldened, announced he must abdicate un- 
conditionally. 

Back went Caulaincourt, Ney and Macdonald. After 
much travail of spirit and weighing of consequences as a 
result of various actions proposed, Napoleon put the in- 
terests of France above all and signed his act of abdication, 
giving it to Caulaincourt to be delivered after the signing 
of a proper peace treaty and after it had been guaranteed 
that the French government would fulfil all clauses of 
that treaty. 

Once more in Paris the envoys made every effort to 
conserve the interests of the nation, the army and Na- 
poleon and his family, but more of the army was falling 
away and sending declarations of adherence to the new 
government. Metternich revealed the ill will of the 
Austrian monarch toward Napoleon, his son-in-law. 

During the night April roth-11th, Caulaincourt ex- 
changed the act of abdication for the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s assent to the treaty, and by April 12th was again 
at Fontainebleau. 

That night occurred a disputed and little known incl 
dent of Napoleon’s life—his attempted suicide, told now 
by the one most familiar with all the facts. Feeling chat 
he could not see France’s disgrace, that his son and family 
would receive more consideration after his death, and «hat 
there was nothing left for him to live for, he swallowed 
some poison that he had carried on his bosom to us: in 
case of capture. After hours of suffering he revived, ;ave 
instructions for ratifying the treaty and began his prepara 
tions to depart for Elba. The narrative suddenly end:. 

This is the story in brief contained in the second book 
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of tie memoirs of General de Caulaincourt. Those who 
are :amiliar with the first book, With Napoleon in Russia, 
will remember that during the Moscow campaign Cau- 
laincourt was Master of Horse. He accompanied the 
Emperor at all times and was especially close during the 
retreat from Moscow and the trip across Germany and 
France to Paris. He kept a detailed diary and after peace 
had returned put his notes in order. Publication was with- 
held for various reasons. During the World War it was 
thought the notes had been lost in the destruction of a 
chateau, but fortunately they were recovered in 1933. 
Probably there is no more intimate picture of Napoleon 
extant covering these two periods of his life. This volume 
covers a momentous fortnight which saw the dying strug- 
gles of a dynasty. In it are revealed honor, loyalty, devo- 
tion, courage and intelligence, as well as their opposites. 
It is a great human and political document rather than a 
military treatise, interesting nevertheless and well worth 


reading. 


THE WARS OF FREDERICK II AGAINST THE 
IBELINS IN SYRIA AND CYPRUS. By Philip de 
Novare. Translated, with notes and introduction, by 
John L. La Monte. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 230 pages. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Captain John R. Embich, Chemical War- 


fare Service, Instructor, the Cavalry School. 


The story of the deeds of Frederick II and the Ibelins as 
written in the chronicle of Philip de Novare is the story 
of a crusade and a revolt. The crusade is by Frederick and 
the revolt is headed by John d’Ibelin of Cyprus. 

The translation by La Monte and Hubert is excellent 
and clear. The chronicle as written by Philip de Novare 
is a mixture of prejudice, poetry, war and politics, after 
the manner of Philip. 

The history of the deeds of the crusade of Frederick II 
is the history of the struggle of the Imperial Party of 
Germany with the armed forces of the Pope. It is the an- 
cient struggle between the Ghibelline and the Guelph 
parties. The treatise reviewed here is a Guelph narrative of 
questionable importance due to the prejudice of the au- 
thor, Philip de Novare. Philip states that he has “been 
loved by the good for telling the truth” but even with 
this assurance the reader is apparently not given an un- 
biased story. 

Philip de Novare attempts the rdle of a Boswell with 
John d’Ibelin as his Dr. Johnson. This John d’Ibelin, ac- 
cordi:g to the author, is the noblest Guelph ‘“‘of them all” 
and ‘; the hero of the chronicle. 

As for the crusade, it began in August, 1225, by a mar- 
tiage. The Emperor Frederick is the bridegroom by proxy, 
sending his bishop with fourteen galleys to Acre to wed 
the I rincess Isabelle, daughter of King John of Jerusalem. 
Later in the year the Princess marries Frederick in person. 
Fred: tick then claims the title of King of Jerusalem from 
his father-in-law. This angered the Pope, since Frederick 
seemed to have grasped the fruits of the crusade before 
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undertaking it. Due to several causes, including the delay 
of embarking on the crusade, Frederick was excommunt- 
cated. This disqualified him to lead a crusade. 

In spite of papal prohibition, the Emperor sailed upon 
the crusade. The major portion of his army, poorly sup- 
plied and ill equipped, preceded him. The expedition was 
in large part entrusted to subordinates. 

As Frederick proceeded on his way to Syria he stopped 
at Cyprus and demanded that John d’Ibelin surrender the 
king of the Island (he was not of age) as well as the gov- 
ernance of the realm to him. This John d’Ibelin refused to 
do, and thus the struggle began that spread to Syria and 
adjoining regions. 

Frederick tarried at Cyprus just the length of time nec- 
essary to arouse the ire of the nobles against him. He then 
proceeded to Acte where he opened negotiations with the 
Sultan’s representatives. Instead of fighting, Frederick ac- 
complished the mission of the crusade by negotiations, 
and in this he showed himself to be an astute diplomat 
rather than a soldier. It can possibly be said that the cru- 
sade of Frederick accomplished more than any crusade 
that preceded it, and was consummated by the Treaty of 
Jaffa. 

Shortly after the treaty Frederick heard that the Pope, 
far from being grateful for the close of the crusade, was 
stirring up a revolt against the Emperor's authority at 
home. The Emperor hastened home from the crusade and 
the Cypriots arose, led by John d’Ibelin against Frederick 
II. John d’Ibelin, we are informed, now becomes the 
leader and savior of his people. His campaign is divided 
into: (a) the siege of Beirut; (b) the campaign of Agridi; 
(c) the siege of Cerines and (d) the defeat of the Im- 
perialists. 

To those interested in a story of the siege and defense 
of fortified towns, which constituted almost the entire 
science of war in the middle ages, this narrative will be of 
live interest. The utter lack of appreciation of the princi- 
ples of war, as we know them today, is brought out. The 
service of supply, likewise, was little considered in the 


days of John d’Ibelin. 


FINN BURNETT—FRONTIERSMAN. By Robert 
Beebe David. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Glendale, 
California, 1937. 378 pages, 8 illustrations. $7.50. 
Reviewed by 1st Lieutenant Frank D. Merrill, gth 

Cavalry. 


The biography of Fincelius G. Burnett is the story of 
the West. Finn Burnett was an Indian Fighter, mail coach 
driver, miner, cattleman, and an agent of the Indian Bu- 
reau. Until his death in 1933 he was a source of informa- 
tion for historians and it has been stated that his veracity 
was never questioned. 

The Powder River expedition of 1865 and the Tongue 
River Battle are faithfully recorded and much information 
not previously disclosed has been brought to light. The 
opinions expressed on the various military commanders 
are extremely interesting. Burnett was not at all awed 
by military rank and did not hesitate to express his honest 
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opinion of all officers with whom he came in contact. 

Although never a soldier, Burnett seemed to be at the 
scene of all important battles with the Indians, in one 
capacity or another. He was at Fort Phil Kearny in 1866 
when Colonel Fetterman and his command were de- 
stroyed by the Sioux under Chief Red Cloud. The ac- 
count of the battle is complete and interesting, again 
giving details that have not previously been published. 

In 1867 Burnett was a teamster at Fort C. F. Smith on 
the Big Horn and participated in the Hay Field Battle. 
This little-known fight was one of the greatest contests 
between the Sioux nation and the army. The command- 
ing officer was an early casualty and the direction of the 
fight was undertaken by a teamster who had served in 
the Union Army as a Captain. In this fight 19 men re- 
pulsed the Sioux with heavy losses although outnumbered 
fifty to one. 

In 1871 Burnett became “boss farmer” on the Wind 
River Shoshoni Reservation. His recollections of reserva- 
tion life and of the various Indian Agents are presented in 
his customary blunt manner. 

The famous Shoshoni chief, Washakie, was an out- 
standing man among the western tribes. Always friendly 
to the white man he did much to prevent trouble for 
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settlers. He was an untutored cavalry leader and with a 
small united nation successfully defeated and humili ited 
the Blackfeet, Crow, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Sioux na- 
tions. The tactics employed by Washakie would be com. 
mended by cavalrymen if used today. Chief Washakie 
will always be remembered among the regimental tradi- 
tions of the 3d Cavalry for his charge at the battle on the 
Rosebud when Captain Guy V. Henry’s troop was cut 
off and in danger of being annihilated. 

Among the memories of Burnett are some interesctin 
and startling facts concerning Custer’s fight on the Little 
Big Horn. Historians and critics have repeatedly main- 
tained that no contact was established between Crook and 
Custer prior to the fight. Burnett asserts that two days 
before the fight Edmore LeClaire, a scout with Crook, had 
ridden to Custer with a message from Crook and that 
Custer had written a message which had been delivered 
to Crook on the return trip. Considering the distances 
involved this would indicate that a message had been sent 
by Custer to Crook the day before his famous fight. 

The author states that he has presented all of his facts 
exactly as they were related by Burnett. The result is an 
informal but intensely interesting book on the western 
frontier. It is well worth reading. 


Smoke at Gettysburg 


(Continued from page 159) 


out any smoke operation needed by the Confederate Army. 

To the objection that the weapons and mass movements 
employed in 1863 make unreasonable any comparison 
with present conditions, the reply may be made that the 
need for screening depends entirely upon the distance 
troops must travel under direct fire. Under modern con- 
ditions, the critical period of a dismounted advance begins 
about 800 yards from the objective. Musket fire at Gettys- 
burg was not effective at that range, but direct fire from 
the Federal artillery tore gaping holes in the assaulting 
lines at about that distance. 

Since all the fire at Gettysburg was delivered following 
direct laying of the pieces, the experiments of the last ten 
years on the effect of covering riflemen with a smoke 
blanket apply properly. All these experiments have shown 
that when riflemen are covered by smoke, the percentage 
of hits they secure on silhouette targets is decreased 93%. 

Let us make disposition of our Confederate chemical 
battalion and return to that interesting figure, 93°. Let 
us place two platoons about 800 yards apart to the west 
and south of the Peach Orchard to cover the Federal po- 
sition from Round Top to 1,600 yards north of General 
Warren’s vantage spot. It will be remembered that the 
breeze, if any, was a light southerly one, blowing parallel 
to the lines and favorable to the use of smoke. Let us place 
four platoons about 600 yards apart directly behind the 
assaulting force to cover the remainder of the Federal line 
to its extreme north. The two platoons remaining let us 
dispose of between the town of Gettysburg and Rock 
Creek, with the dual mission of keeping Federal reserves 


between Cemetery Hill and Culp’s Hill enveloped in 
smoke and of throwing additional smoke on Cemetery 
Ridge if necessary. 

And, now, assuming that we have our battalion of 4.2 
mortars in action, let us return to the battle. The entire 
Federal line is covered with a blanket of smoke as Pickett’s 
Charge commences. The planned alignment of Confed- 
erate units is maintained across the fields, the fences along 
the Emmitsburg Road are torn down, Pickett’s and Pett 
gtew’s divisions are marched across this road and the sup- 
porting troops are maneuvered into position while the 
smoke still covers both the Federal infantry and artillery. 

At this point the fire from the mortars is raised from the 
Federal infantry lines to Federal artillery, several hundred 

ards to the rear, until such time as the assaulting force 
shall have gained its first objective. Then smoke firing 1s 
lifted entirely except on the northern half of Cemetery 
Ridge. 

In the actual engagement, fire from the Federal !ines 
had reduced the effectiveness of Pickett’s, Pettigrew’s and 
Trimble’s divisions at least 50°, by the time those dt 
visions had crossed the Emmitsburg Road. Reducing that 
loss by 939, that figure to which we promised to return, 
we find the assaulting force 96°, effective and its leading 
elements within 100 yards of the famous stone wall and 
the Federal infantry when the smoke fire is lifted. 

Whether Lee could have won the engagement from chis 
point may be a debatable question. But with the support 
of three smoke companies he might have had at least af 
even break. 
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Reassignment of 318th Cavalry Officers. 


Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Cotoner Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


T the conclusion of the flood activities of the 1st Cav- 
alry, the regular training of the regiment was re- 
sumed. During February and March the troops were en- 
gaged in gallery practice and preliminary target exercises. 
Each troop was required to make a fifty-mile road march 
each month. Tactical exercises for the entire regiment 
were held on February 16th, March igth, 23d, and 3oth. 
On March 2d the regimental organization day was 
celebrated. The regiment was assembled in the motor 
park where the regimental commander, Colonel Palmer, 
gave a talk on the history and traditions of the regiment. 
The brigade commander, General Daniel Van Voorhis, 
inspected the regiment dismounted, the barracks, the 
motor park and the vehicles on March gth. 
The regular target season was started on April 1st and 
all troops are actively engaged in target work at the pres- 


ent time. 

The championship in basketball for Fort Knox was won 
by the Machine Gun Troop, 1st Cavalry, the runner up 
being Troop A, 1st Cavalry. Cups were presented to 
hg two organizations by Colonel Palmer, following the 


final game on April gth. 
y9r7 
2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Cotonet Dorsey R. Ropney, Commanding 
INTER training at Fort Riley is usually a difficult 


proposition, and the past winter has been no ex- 


W 


ceptio in. Due to poor xo and bad weather, outdoor 
e 


exercises have been impossible as a regular form of train- 
ing, making it necessary to carry on a large part of the 
training and conditioning of men and animals in the rid- 


ing halls. And even this training has been curtailed due 
to lack of available riding halls. 

Indoor target Practice has been emphasized, and many 
interesting and instructive matches have been conducted. 
The preliminary instruction of prospects for the Cavalry 
Rifle Team has been carried on by 1st Lieutenant Walter 
E. Finnegan, a member of last year’s team. Several promis- 
ing new men are being groomed for this year’s team. 

The flood in the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers furnished 
the regiment an occasion for a valuable experience in 
preparation for field service. On January 28th orders were 
received to prepare for immediate entrainment for relief 
activities in Arkansas. Problems in assembling and load- 
ing of supplies and equipment, care of animals and equip- 
ment to be left at home, organization and employment 
of relief teams, entraining and detraining of troops, and 
movement into the flood area, were carefully studied, and 
detailed plans made for handling all these problems. Colo- 
nel Rodney, Mayor Lawrence C. Frizzell, and Captain 
Norman M. Winn were ordered to proceed to Little Rock 
as an advance party to prepare plans for the use of the 
regiment upon its arrival. A thorough reconnaissance of 
the area was made, and plans drawn up to meet whatever 
emergencies arose. But the levees along the river held, 
and the regiment did not move. It was some disappoint- 
ment that the regiment was not allowed to carry out its 
plans, but this experience in getting ready for field service 
and preparation of plans for the employment of the regi- 
ment was an interesting and valuable phase of training. 

On January 31st Master Sergeant Patrick Sheehan, 
Headquarters Troop, and 1st Sergeant Michael Kanyuch, 
Machine Gun Troop, were retired from active service, 
with appropriate ceremonies, and very beautiful gifts 
were presented to each of these fine noncommissioned of- 
ficers. For many years Sergeant Sheehan had been 1st 
Sergeant of the Machine Gun Troop. He was retired as 
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the Regimental Supply Sergeant. Sergeant Kayuch, an old 
2d Cavalryman, had served for several years in the Signal 
Corps, but came back to his old regiment to retire. 

Members of the regiment attending the Non Com- 
missioned Officers Class at the Cavalry School made some 
enviable records both in their academic work and in horse- 
manship. In the graduation exercises Corporal Costigan, 
Troop B, won second place in the schooling phase of the 
remount competition; Corporal Watson, Headquarters 
Troop, was second in the jumping phase of the remount 
competition; Sergeant Goalen, Machine Gun Troop, 
Corporal Costigan, Troop B, and Sergeant Thompson, 
Troop B, won second, third, and fourth places, respec- 
tively, in best troopers mount, jumping. 

The following officers of the regiment have been ordered 
to duty as students, the Cavalry School, 1937-1938 
Course: To the Advanced Equitation Class, Lieutenants 
Bogardus S. Cairns, Walter E. Finnegan, and Hugh W. 
Stevenson; to the Regular Class: Captain Harry W. Mil- 
ler, rst Lieutenants William G. Bartlett, Jesse M. Haw- 
kins, Anthony F. Kleitz, Jr., Norman K. Markle, Jr., 
Whitside Miller, Jack W. Wagstaff and Sherburne Whip- 
ple, Jr. Captains John B. Cooley, Virgil F. Shaw and 
John T. Ward, now students in the Regular Class, have 
been assigned to the regiment. 

Eliminations were held at the post during January and 
February for the Golden Gloves boxing tournament in 
Kansas City. Following is a list of men from the 2d Cay- 
alry who took part in the tournament: Featherweight, 
Hubert Long, Machine Gun Troop; Welterweight, Floyd 
Hall, Headquarters Troop; Lightweight, Stanley Hig- 
night, Machine Gun Troop. 

Hall won all preliminary bouts at the tournament but 
lost in a technical decision in the semi-finals. The crowd 
so heartily disapproved the decision that Hall was later 
awarded a beautiful cup for the best sportsmanship of any 
Golden Gloves boxer. He was chosen as the alternate to go 
to Chicago. Later he won the Rocky Mountain Cham- 
pionship at Denver, and then the Mississippi Valley title 
in St. Louis. He is now slated to represent Mission Valley 
in the National A.A.U. Championship in Boston in 
April. 

On March 6th the Fort Riley boxers decisively defeated 
Fort Leavenworth by a score of 7 to 2 at the Munifesta 
celebration at Junction City. Four of the knockouts were 
scored by 2d Cavalrymen. 

Preparation for the Cavalry School maneuvers, summer 
training camps, target season, and the Fourth Army 
maneuvers have already started, and these activities will 
keep the regiment busy for the remainder of the spring 
and summer. 

7 A A 


3d Cavalry ‘(less 1st Squadron) — 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


CoLoneL JONATHAN M. WainwricHT, Commanding 


Sie high light of Fort Myer activities during the 


winter months is always the presentation of the Friday 
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afternoon exhibition drills which start early in January 
and continue until approximately the middle of March, 
Each troop spends much time in training for and the per. 
fection of its own particular presentation, which this year 
are believed to have reached almost the zenith of per. 
fection. 

The 2d Squadron, with Machine Gun Troop attac'ied, 
opens the exhibition with a fast moving and colorful pa- 
rade and drill during which the honors and salute are 
always paid to the guest of honor. During the present sea- 
son, drills have been held in honor of the Chief of Cavalry, 
Chief of Field Artillery, Brigadier-General Hamilton S. 
Hawkins, the Military Affairs Committee of the House, 
the Sub-Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Commanding General Third Corps 
Area and the United States Navy. Other honorary drills 
are in prospect. 

Headquarters Troop puts on the bridleless ride and is 
responsible for the non-commissioned officers jump ride. 
The Machine Gun Troop does a very fast and sensational 
drill, using two platoons of heavy machine guns and one 
37-mm gun squad, and a gymnastic ride which finishes 
with three horse pyramids over hurdles. 

Troop E’s contribution to the show is the beautiful and 
picturesque musical drill which demonstrates the gaiting, 
schooling and training of the horse to a high degree, and 
is always a great favorite with the audience. Troop F does 
its spectacular tandem drill which consists of riding and 
driving tandems over jumps at great speed, and also its 
rodeo ride. The latter is extremely popular with a dem- 
onstration of trick and fancy riding concluding with the 
thrilling fire jump. 

As alternates on the program are a demonstration of 
officers’ jumping or a non-commissioned officers’ jump 
ride in which stirrups, saddles and coats are removed while 
taking the course of jumps. Two acts by the artillery, a 
battery drill and a firing demonstration, complete the per- 
formance. 

As the grand finale to the riding hall season, the garrison 
will present its annual pageant, which this year has been 
titled “Hoof Prints” and depicts the saga of man and 
horse through the ages. 

Immediately after “Hoof Prints,” the regiment will 
participate in the Army Day Parade on April 6th, after 
which it will go into active preparation for rifle and pistol 
firing and the annual tactical inspection which wi'l be 
held late in April. 

The fourth and final of the series of winter indoor /xorse 
shows was held in the riding hall on the evening of MV. arch 
gth. A large list of civilian and military entries was prcsent 
and the show was a great success from every standpoiit. 

First Lieutenant Frank S$. Henry won the jumpet 
championship on his grand brown mare, Clipped Wings, 
who performed beautifully and consistently durin;; all 
four shows and who amassed the greatest numbe« of 
points for the entire series. 

All shows were formulated by and were under the per 


sonal supervision of Major Arthur P. Thayer, 3d Cavalry, 
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who is to be congratulated upon a most successful indoor “a la savage” in grease paint was Corporal Paul T. Olson, 


shov’ season. 

Recent War Department Orders direct 1st Lieutenants 
George R. Grunert, Frank S. Henry and Marshall W. 
Frame to proceed to Fort Riley in August to take the 
Troop Officers’ Course at the Cavalry School. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry— 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. REEs, JR., 
Commanding 


HE weather this January, February, and the first half 

of March has been some of the mildest experienced in 
Vermont during the past sixty years. Snow has been 
measured in inches instead of feet, and all of the old 
weather prophets have ceased to function. 

The annual ice cutting was completed in February 
without too severe weather. The part taken by the 1st 
Squadron was made easier this year due to the quarantine 
of the Detachment, Headquarters Troop, and Troop A 
for one case of suspected scarlet fever. 

The quarantine necessitated the postponement of the 
February gymkhana to March 12th, but this did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of the participants nor the spec- 
tators and the affair was a great success. Music by the 7th 
Field Artillery Band added much to the occasion. The list 
of events follows: 

Musical Chairs. Won by Private Thomas M. Fay, 
Troop B. 

Jumping by Norwich University Cadets. This was an 
exhibition given by eight selected cadets from Norwich 
University, Vermont’s well known Cavalry ROTC unit. 
The cadets rode individually twice around the hall, taking 
two jumps on each side of the ring and one final jump 
down the center. This was won by Cadet James Kay. 

Polo: Troop A vs. Troop B. In this event teams were 
composed of four men from each troop who rode bareback 
and hit a basketball with stable brooms. The game was 
full of amusing incidents and ended with a victory for the 
hardy riders of Troop A. 

Exhibition Ride, Children’s Class. This enthusiastic 
group has been working hard under Major Herbert E. 
Watkins and gave a vety creditable performance. They 
went through a short school ride followed by selected 
chilcren jumping small obstacles. 

Pony Express Race. The spirit of the “Old West” was 
revived by seeing two men from each troop give an ex- 
hibit:on of mail carrying in former years. The audience 
was much interested in watching riders change saddles 
and set away again in record time. Won by Corporal 
John P. Orso, Troop A. 

“Veneer of Civilization.” This event gave the contest- 
ants an opportunity to show some trick riding. Starting 
atournd the hall in uniform, they jumped a series of low 
jumps and, while jumping each time, removed some 
atticle of clothing or equipment. The first one to appear 


Troop B, who was declared the winner. 

Jumping for Noncommissioned Officers. The course 
consisted of a continuous line of jumps in the center of the 
hall and was taken in serpentine fashion over alternate 
jumps. Won by Sergeant Virgil Pecor, Troop B. 

Rodeo Riding. This event was given by the famous 
trick riding squad of Troop A. Their execution of the 
“Airplane,” “Spread Eagle,” ‘“Tail Drag” and other 
breath-taking stunts was the cause of much favorable com- 
ment from the spectators. Won by Corporal John P. Orso, 
Troop A. 

The series of gymkhanas given by the Squadron have 
been well attended by not only post personnel but by a 
large following of civilians. They have added to already 
excellent relations existing between the post and the near- 
by towns of Essex Junction, Winooski, and Burlington. 

Since the last report from the 1st Squadron, Captain 
Joseph M. Glasgow, has received orders transferring him 
to the 11th Cavalry. 

Twenty remounts have arrived and are being worked 
by a special remount squad under 1st Lieutenant Edwin 
M. Cahill. 

The squadron rifle shots have been training for the 
Cavalry Rifle Team tryouts since January 1st. A rifle and 
pistol club was formed which affiliated with the Vermont 
State Rifle and Pistol Association. The men have been par- 
ticipating in many good matches run by the Association 
this winter. 
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4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Epwin O’Connor, Commanding 


ON Match 3d the 4th Cavalry celebrated the 82d an- 
niversary of its organization. The regiment assembled 
in the riding hall for a short program which included a 
brief address by Lieutenant Colonel Edwin O’Connor on 
the history of the regiment, opening and closing prayers 
by Chaplain Borleis, and several selections by the qth 
Cavalry Band. 

The 4th Cavalry contributed its part towards the flood 
relief emergency during the latter part of January and 
the first part of February by sending two teams to Arkan- 
sas on January 27th. Team No. 1, commanded by Major 
John T. Minton, 4th Cavalry, and consisting of four re- 
serve CCC line officers, one reserve CCC medical officer, 
forty-six enlisted men of the 4th Cavalry, and five CCC 
enrollees, administered a refugee camp at Wynne, Arkan- 
sas. Team No. 2, commanded by Major Joseph L. Philips, 
4th Cavalry, and consisting of the same personnel allot- 
ment except a medical officer, organized and operated an 
emergency hospital for refugees at Vanndale, Arkansas. 
Both teams returned to the post on February 18th. The 
entire regiment stood by from January 27th to 31st pre- 
pared to move out promptly, but in the end was not 
needed. 


The regiment received a shipment of sixty remounts 
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from the Fort Robinson depot in February. The new re- 
mounts are an exceptionally fine group of horses. They 
wete in very good condition when they arrived, and there 
has been very little sickness among them. Training by 
troops began after the three weeks’ quarantine period, and 
good Progress is being made. Each of the second lieuten- 
ants in the regiment has been training a prospective of- 
ficer’s mount out of the group, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel O’Connor. 

The monthly horse show was held in the riding hall on 
February 4th. It was an unusual show, in that no jumping 
class was included in the program. Winners in the various 
classes were as follows: Class I, Best Horseman (recruits 
turned to duty since December 23d), Private Spielman, 
Machine Gun Troop on Sunrise; Class II, Green Polo 
Ponies, Captain William S. Biddle, 34, on Dot; Class III, 
Remounts, Individual winner: Private, First-Class, Ben- 
ham, Troop A, on Skippy; Troop Group winner, Troop 
E; Class IV, Road Hacks, rst Lieutenant Carroll H. 
Prunty on Snip. 

The Fort Meade Dramatic Club presented a three act 
play, “Petticoat Fever” by Mark Reed, at the post theatre 
on February 14th and 15th. The production was directed 
by Major Geoffrey Galwey, assisted by Mrs. Leone 
Koster. The cast included 2d Lieutenant Alexander P. 
Sheridan, Mrs. L. P. Veigel, Captain William S. Biddle, 
3d, 2d Lieutenant Robert J. Quinn, Jr., Major Elwood L. 
Nye, Lieutenant John F. Rhoades, Miss Loretta Barnett, 
2d Lieutenant Edward C. Dunn, Miss Margaret Philips 
and Miss Pat Bergdahl. 2d Lieutenant Armistead P. 
Booker was in charge of properties, and designed the 
scenery. The troupe went to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 
and presented the play there on February 21st. All per- 
formances were greeted by enthusiastic audiences. 

A noncommissioned officers’ club, organized under the 
direction of the late Colonel John A. Barry, was opened 
on January 1st, with a membership of one hundred and 
fifteen henncaiiaiasenniid officers of the post and regiment. 
The club offers entertainment and recreation for members 
and their friends. 


A q f 


5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 


CotoneL Rosert C. RICHARDSON, JR., Commanding 


4 pee 82d Anniversary of the 5th Cavalry was the oc- 
casion for a number of interesting and entertaining 
events on the post. An enlisted men’s dinner dance was 
held the evening of the 2d of March, and on the morn- 
ing of the anniversary, the 3d, there was a ceremony at the 
post theatre. After a talk on the history of the regiment, 
a speech traditionally made by the junior member of the 
command and given this year by 2d Lieutenant McPher- 
son LeMoyne, Colonel Richardson gave a short address 
in which he welcomed the newcomers to the regiment. 
The afternoon of the 3d the officers and their guests en- 
joyed a tea dance at the officers’ club which was attractively 
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decorated by Mrs. Tillson, Mrs. Burgess and Mrs. Ra 
use. 

‘ During the past three months 31 recruits have joined 

the regiment and 38 are now receiving their training under 

the supervision of 1st Lieutenant Angelo R. Del Campo, 

Jr. 

Lieutenant Colonel John C. F. Tillson, Jr., is super- 
vising the training of 39 new remounts just arrived from 
the army remount depot at Fort Reno. 

The regimental basketball trophy was won by Head. 
quarters Troop under Captain Murray B. Crandall. This 
championship team made a trip to Marfa where they te. 
mained undefeated in army play. 

The 5th Cavalry completed its competition on the small 
bore range where Sergeant Ernst, Sergeant Lawrence and 
Private Maples won the coveted first three places in that 
order. The fourteen top men in this competition are now 
competing for the opportunity to go to Camp Perry with 
the Cavalry Rifle Team. The firing is under the charge of 
1st Lieutenant William F. Damon, Jr., assisted by 2d 
Lieutenant William J. Hanlon. Competition is keen and 
the 5th Cavalry expects to be well represented at the 
National Matches. 

The past two months have been characterized by great 
activity in training and the regiment is now pointing 
toward the tactical 1 inspection which will occur April 5th, 
6th and 7th. We are now in the regimental phase of the 
training which is devoted exclusively to regimental prob- 
lems, marches, codperation with aviation, and field exer- 
cises of two to three days’ duration. 
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6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
CotoneL CHaRLEs Burnett, Commanding 


(pes officers and ladies of the garrison and a number of 
Chattanoogans have been enjoying a course of lectures 
being given weekly at the post theatre by excellent s speak- 
ers. Colonel Burnett, Lieutenant Colonel Howell! M. 
Estes and Lieutenant Capos Henry L. Flynn, 6th Cav- 
alry and Captain George R. McElroy, Cavalry, starte d off 
the series with discussions on Japan, Germany, Battle of 
Missionary Ridge, Battle of Chickamauga, respectively. 
These were followed by lectures given by members 0 if the 
faculty of the University of Chattanooga, namely: Mr. 
Gilbert E. Govan on “Life and Contemporary History”; 

Mr. Frank Baisden on “Appreciation of Art’; Professor 
Irvine W. Grote on “Chemistry and Its Application to 
Modern Life.” Lectures on various subjects have been at- 
ranged for the month of March, 1937. 

In addition to the above, eight officers were selected to 
discuss before all 6th Cavalry officers purely profes: ‘ional 
subjects chosen by Colonel Burnett. These are inf: mal 
discussions held at the officers’ club. All of the office's are 
thoroughly enjoying them and they are proving quite 
profitable. 

Eleven officers of the 6th Cavalry were out for a }« sriod 
of about two weeks on flood relief duty. 
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We are still working on about forty remounts that have 
been received recently. They look fine and will be greatly 
apprec tated when they start down the road to Fort Ben- 
ning in May. Incidentally, we will fire combat practice at 
Fort Benning this year, which pleases us very much. 

Troop E, 6th Cavalry, won the post bowling tourna- 
ment for the 1936-1937 season. 

Troop B, 6th Cavalry, won the post basketball tourna- 
ment for the 1936-37 season. This makes the fourth year 
running that Troop B has led in the post basketball league. 

The small bore team of the 6th Cavalry has had an ex- 
cellent season, having lost to the 2gth Infantry, 24th In- 
fantry and 10th Infantry, while defeating the rst, 3d, 8th, 
roth, 11th and 12th Cavalry regiments. 

Training this year has not been “called ‘off on account of 
bad weather” very often. We have had an exceptionally 
pleasant winter. This month and next will be filled with 
problems, marches and tests to perfect us for our Fort 
Benning maneuvers. 

About 200 casual recruits have been processed, trained 
and shipped from this station to other corps areas and 
overseas. These were from all branches of the service except 
cavalry. 

On Saturday, February 27th, a regimental full field 
review, and show down inspection was held, and during 
this formation medals were awarded to the regimental 
champions in the use of the various arms. The regimental 
champions for the year 1936 are: Rifle, Sergeant James L. 
Cotton, Troop F; Pistol, dismounted, Sergeant John 
Donovits, Troop F; Pistol, mounted, Corporal Kenneth 
Carver, Troop F; Machine Gun (Heavy), Private Nor- 
man S. Lawson, Machine Gun Troop. Upon the com- 
pletion of the regular mounted pistol firing last year, 
seven men of the regiment had perfect scores. In order to 
determine the regimental champion in the use of the 
pistol, mounted, a special competition was run. The 
“bull’s eye,” 9, 8 and 7 ring of an “L” target were pasted 
on fourteen silhouette targets and these competitors re- 
quired to run the course one time. The actual value of hits 
determined the total score. Corporal Carver made an ex- 
cellent score of 124 for the course. 

Biweekly hunts are held in Chickamauga Park. On 
the Thursday hunts one troop of the 6th Cavalry 1 is re- 
quired to turn out all available men to participate in the 
hunt, in addition to volunteers from other organizations. 
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7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLoneL JoHn K. Herr, Commanding 


aN the two months since Christmas the regi- 

ment has been hard at work training alone and as 
part of the brigade and division. We have had two night 
probler is, one with the brigade and the other with the di- 
vision, Both showed the need for more training for effective 
night operations. 

Second Lieutenant Hiwert W. Streeter is in charge of 
the ptcliminary training of candidates for the Cavalry 


Rifle Team tryouts for 1937. First, the best shots in each 
troop were selected and from these a regimental squad of 
fifteen men were picked out to be cesiniaa for the tryouts. 
Several hours each week are being spent on the small bore 
ranges preparing the squad for its final work on the range 
in the spring. 

The athletic program in the regiment has been well 
rounded out this season with baseball and track meets for 
the men of the regiment. The troop league baseball games 
are under way and promise many exciting games ‘wun keen 
competition for the regimental trophy. 

Second Lieutenant Edward W. Williams, regimental 
athletic officer, has announced a track and field meet for 
April 6th. One of the high lights of the meet will be the 

“Custer Stakes.” This consists of four phases: dismounted 
race, pistol firing, polo bending and rifle firing. 

Captain Robert L. Howze, Jr., is in charge of the train- 
ing of a large squad of green polo ponies, and expects 
quite a good string of new ponies for the fall tournaments. 
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8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLonev Innis P. SwiFt, Commanding 


HE first of a series of rides designated to test the 

capabilities of rider and mount, was held on January 
gth. This one was for the noncommissioned officers of 
the regiment, being a point-to-point ride over a course of 
approximately fifteen miles. 

There were forty-nine entries; the entry fee of one 
dollar each being divided among the first four on the 
basis of fifty; twenty-five, fifteen and ten per cent each. 

The ride was announced several weeks in advance and 
the distance was announced as twenty-five miles. This 
misleading statement of the distance was to insure thor- 
ough conditioning of mounts by riders prior to the ride. 

The course was divided into five different legs with 
four checking stations besides the home station. The time 
for each leg had been carefully checked beforehand, based 
on a different rate of march for each, ranging from five to 
eight miles per hour. 

At the start entrants received envelopes in pairs at two- 
minute intervals, the order of receipt having been de- 
cided by lot. The envelopes contained an overlay showing 
the location of all elements of an encircling outpost. There 
were eleven different locations shown on the overlay; 
however, the rider was required to visit but four of them. 
In the same envelope there was a typewritten slip of in- 
structions which directed the rider to visit a certain desig- 
nated element of the outpost. It was up to him to de- 
termine location by the use of the overlay on map previ- 
ously furnished. 

It was easy to become confused between “hg Post 
No. 1 and Outguard No. 1 of Support No. 1, for in- 
stance; however, that was a part of the ier ine 

The time he should arrive at this first station was shown 
on his envelope, but his rate of march was unrestricted. 
Should he report at the station with his horse in distress, 
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the officer in charge had instructions to hold him until the 
horse was able to continue. Should he report at a time later 
than that designated a penalty of two points for each 
minute or fraction thereof was charged against him. 

At each checking station the entrant was given in- 
structions in a similar manner covering the next leg of the 
ride. 

Upon arrival at the finish the horse was required to be in 
such condition that he would be judged by a board of 
officers including a veterinary officer as fit to continue for 
fifteen additional miles at regular marching gaits. 

The forty-nine entered included sixteen sergeants, 
twenty-eight corporals and three privates. 

Seven were eliminated for various causes. Sergeant 
Leach of Troop F, riding Bashful, the championship 
jumper of the 1935 Fort Bliss horse show, was eliminated 
early in the race when Bashful fell and came up lame. 
Four men failed to visit all stations and one took the course 
in the wrong direction. 

Exceptionally good time was made by more than fifty 
per cent of the forty-two who finished the race. The win- 
ner, Corporal Walters, Troop B, finished the course in 
seventy-two minutes and fifty-one seconds; second place 
went to Corporal Ketchum, Troop B in eighty-two min- 
utes and ten seconds; third place to Sergeant Keeton, 
Headquarters Troop in eighty-two minutes and twenty- 
two seconds; and fourth place to Corporal Duvall, Troop 
F in eighty-two minutes and forty-nine seconds. 

The horses, because of previous training and condition- 
ing, finished in excellent condition, and all could have 
continued for a considerable further distance. 

This was the forerunner of other rides to follow. All 
troops conducted during January and February troop com- 
petitions between squads consisting of thirty-five mile 
marches under field conditions and with field equipment. 
The winning squad of each troop will compete in a regi- 
mental competition on March gth. 

When these competitions have been held there will be 
a night ride for noncommissioned officers, and a match 
competition for platoons similar to the squad competition. 
Then will come a two weeks’ march for the regiment be- 
fore going on the rifle range in June. 

Training during January and February has progressed 
favorably. The divisions field exercise of February 19th 
which consisted of a night operation with an attack at 
dawn was particularly interesting and instructive. There 
was some confusion but no more than could be expected, 
and all units were in their assigned positions for the at- 
tack at dawn. 

Sixty-seven remounts were received in January and are 
being given their initial training by selected riders under 
the supervision of Major William B. Bradford. There are 
a number of superior hunter and polo prospects, and 
every one will make an excellent horse when fully trained. 

Major Holmes G. Paullin has gone to duty with the 
Organized Reserves at Camden, New Jersey. He has 
been succeeded by Major Bradford as regimental adjutant. 
Captain August W. Farwick has left for the 26th Cavalry, 
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Fort Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands. Major Carl B. byrd 
joined the regiment on February 15th. 

The post basketball season has just come to a close with 
the 8th Cavalry regimental team winning the Fort hiss 
championship for the sixth consecutive year, which sets 
an all-time record for Fort Bliss. Corporals Ed Kelly and 
James Nunn have been picked on the all-star Fort Bliss 
team, as guard and forward respectively. In addition, Cor- 
poral Kelly was elected the most valuable player of the 
entire league, which is indeed a great honor. The team 
boasts of three brothers, James Nunn, Ernest Nunn and 
Delbert Nunn. James Nunn and Ernest Nunn played 
enviable games at the forward position; Delbert being a 
newcomer to the 8th did not see much service, but shows 
great promise for next year’s squad. 
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10th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron and Machine 


Gun Troop)—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL N. BuTLer Briscoe, 
Commanding 


| pos roth Cavalry has just completed a series of five 
winter horse shows under the direction of Captain 
John P. Willey, the main success of the shows being at- 
tributed to the number of individuals that participated in 
one or more of the shows. Throughout the winter there 
were some three hundred children between the ages of six 
and sixteen that actually competed for trophies, in ad- 
dition to other various classes for private and public mounts 
and combinations of team classes. One of the outstanding 
classes was a Bridle Path, Pairs of Hacks, ridden by a lady 
and a gentleman, in the fourth show of the winter season, 
which, although it was not limited to private mounts, has 
a total of eighteen private mounts entered. This indicates 
that there are a great many horse lovers at the post who 
are interested in owning and showing their own mounts. 
This particular class was won by Xantippe, a depot-bred 
mare owned by Captain Crawford F. Sams, Medical 
Corps, ridden by Mrs. Sams, and Nightstick, a bay geld- 
ing owned and ridden by Lieutenant Colonel Thobum 
K. Brown, Cavalry. 

All interest is now directed towards an intra-reginiental 
show which is to be sponsored by Troop B and, stil! later 
during the month of March, the annual regimental show. 

Preparations are being made for an informal horse show 


to be held April roth, opened to the Post. 
Captain Peter C. Hains, 3rd., is making the final ar- 


rangements for the seventh spring race meet and hors 
show to be held May 21st, 22d and 23d. 

Word has been received at this Headquarters the: Ser- 
geant Sidney A. Wilson, Headquarters Troop, having 
completed the course of instruction prescribed for the 
Noncommissioned Officers’ course, the Cavalry School, 
for the year 1936-1937, was graduated therefrom on Feb- 
ruary 26th. Due to Sergeant Wilson’s ability as a horse 


man he was selected to remain at Fort Riley for a derail in 
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the Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation 
Class. 

Ali of the troops are diligently working for an inter- 
troop small bore rifle match to be held March 13th. The 
winner of this competition will have the name of the 
troop engraved on a silver cup. The trophy is kept in 
regimental headquarters. 

There have been some changes in the officer personnel 
of the regiment. Captain Peter C. Hains, 3rd., has been 
ordered to attend the 1937-1938 course at the Command 
and General Staff School. Captain Wallace H. Barnes 
has been ordered to the Philippine Department. 1st Lieu- 
tenant Robert G. Lowe has been assigned to the regiment 
from the Philippines. 1st Lieutenant David A. Miller, 
Cavalry-Reserve (Inactive Status) has also been assigned 
to the regiment. 
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11th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
CotoneL Troup Miter, Commanding 


(os annual garrison inspection of the Presidio of 
Monterey, California, was conducted by the Corps 
Area Commander, Major General George S. Simonds, 
commanding the Ninth Corps Area, on March 6th. 
General Simonds expressed himself as being highly 
pleased with the appearance of the command at the 
mounted review and inspection as well as with the general 
appearance of personnel and administrative establishments 
inspected after the review. He stated that the results of 
the inspection reflected great credit upon the personnel of 
the garrison. General Simonds arrived at the Presidio of 
Monterey on March 5th, accompanied by Mrs. Simonds 
and the Corps Area G-3, Colonel Charles L. Sampson. 
General and Mrs. Simonds and Colonel Sampson were 
entertained by Colonel and Mrs. Troup Miller at dinner 
the night of March 5th and by the officers and ladies of 
the garrison at a reception and dance after the dinner. 

The annual tactical inspection, by the Corps Area 
Commander, is to be held May 7th to roth, immediately 
following a two weeks’ period of combined field exercises 
participated in by the 11th Cavalry and the 2d Battalion, 
7th Field Artillery. Troops of the garrison will move into 
the field on April 26th, returning to the post on May 
1oth, Training in the regiment is now being concentrated 
on preparation for the field exercises and annual tactical 
inspection. 

The rst Squadron, 11th Cavalry, reinforced with Head- 
quarteis and Machine Gun Troop elements and with a 
battery of artillery, from the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Ar- 
tilery, attached, is now in the field for a four-day com- 
bined tctical exercise. Upon the return of the 1st Squad- 
ton, the 2d Squadron, with identical attachments, will 
conduct similar tactical exercises. 

The i 1th Cavalry has received orders to march to San 
Francis-o, shortly after the conclusion of the Annual 

actica/ Inspection, to participate in ceremonies in con- 
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nection with the Golden Gate bridge celebration May 
25th to June 2d. It is expected that the regiment will re- 
turn to the Presidio by June 7th. 

The summer camps at this station, for civilian compo- 
nents are scheduled to commence on June roth and to 
terminate on July 30th. During this period approximately 
2,000 reserve officers, ROTC students and CMTC en- 
rollees will receive training at the Presidio of Monterey. 

On August 1st the 11th Cavalry will march to San Luis 
Obispo to participate in the Fourth Army Maneuvers 
during the month of August. Prior to departure from this 
station, there is to be concentrated on the Camp Ord 
Military Reservation, the post training area, the Regular 
Army troops that are to participate in the maneuvers. The 
regular army contingent, to maneuver against the goth 
Division of the California National Guard, will consist of 
the 6th Brigade of Infantry, the 11th Cavalry, the 2nd 
Battalion, 76th Field Artillery, and mobile Coast Artil- 
lery units. The 6th Brigade will be commanded by Briga- 
dier General Walter C. Sweeney, U. S. Army. 

A successful post and troop school year will terminate 
on April 26th. The Advanced Course, Officers’ School, 
has been fortunate in securing officers, with experience as 
instructors at the Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, to lecture to the class. The Regimental 
Commander, Colonel Troup Miller, has acted as the in- 
structor on several occasions while Colonel Ralph Talbot, 
Jr., Field Artillery from Headquarters, Ninth Corps Area, 
has delivered two interesting lectures on the 1914 German 
and French War Plans. In addition to sixty regular officers 
of the garrison lectures have been attended by an approxi- 
mately equal number of reserve officers. 


Recreation activities for the enlisted men of the garrison 
have been devoted to semi-monthly boxing and wrestling 
bouts and to the post basketball and bowling leagues. A 
post baseball league is now being formed consisting of four 
teams, one from each squadron of the 11th Cavalry and 
one from the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery. 

The Presidio polo team is furnishing recreation to a 
large number of officers who are participating in the Del 
Monte tournaments. 

Changes in personnel affecting the regiment, since the 
last issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, consist of orders re- 
lieving officers from duty with the regiment as follows: 
Major Charles H. Gerhardt, to Headquarters, Ninth 
Corps Area for temporary duty in the office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-3, Fourth Army; Captain James H. 
Walker to the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth; Captains Donald H. Nelson and Paul A. 
Ridge to the 26th Cavalry, Philippine Islands; Captain 
Edwin P. Crandell to Fort Riley as student in the Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class; 1st Lieutenants Robert H. 
Bayne and Charles E. Leydecker to Fort Riley as students 
in the Troop Officers’ Course. 

Orders have been received assigning the following of- 
ficers to duty with the regiment: Captains Joseph M. 
Glasgow; Lyman L. Judge and Frank G. Trew. 
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, 12th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron) — 


Fort Brown, Texas 
CoLoneL Kerr T. Riccs, Com manding 


a the past few weeks we have enjoyed in- 
spection trips from our division commander, Briga- 
dier General Ben Lear, and Brigadier General Kenyon A. 
Joyce, our new brigade commander from Fort Clark. Both 
were complimentary. 

On April 2d the 12th Cavalry (less the 2d Squadron) 
leaves by marching for Fort Ringgold where the annual 
tactical inspection of the combined regiment will be held. 
We will be absent from Fort Brown for about three weeks. 
While at Fort Ringgold a horseshow and field meet will 
be held. 

Twenty splendid remounts arrived last week. They are 
receiving very careful conditioning and training. 

The post continues to improve in appearance and con- 
dition due to continued P.W.A. work. Heavy rains all 
during the winter have handicapped this work consider- 
ably but much has been accomplished. 

Spring seems to have finally arrived and with it in- 
creased activity in training, polo, and other outdoor sports. 
Large crowds have been attending the Sunday afternoon 
polo games on the post parade field. 
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2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry—Fort Ringgold, 


Texas 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL JOHN A. ConsIDINE, 
Commanding 


INCE November 1st, this squadron has been pre- 

paring for the division commander’s Tactical Inspec- 

tion to be held at Fort Ringgold on April rath and 13th, 
when the regiment will again be together. 

Brigadier General Kenyon A. Joyce, commanding the 
1st Cavalry Brigade, visited the squadron on March 2d, 
remaining until the 3d. He commented very favorably on 
our newly painted “cavalry yellow” buildings, as does 
everyone who comes to the post. Our friends from the 
Air Service who visit us occasionally state that the “visi- 
bility” of Fort Ringgold is now increased to 4o miles in 
any direction. 

Major Joe C. Rogers has been relieved from the 12th 
Cavalry and detailed in the Quartermaster Corps with 
duty as post quartermaster at this station. 

The squadron welcomes Captain Frederick W. Drury 
who has been ordered here from Fort Riley, although he 
will not join until after the graduation exercises at the 
Cavalry School. 

The last carload of remounts arrived on March 5th, 
making 80 since the maneuvers last year. 

The bridle path on the north bank of the Rio Grande 
is almost completed and with its adjacent parks and pic- 
nic grounds is a decided addition to the post. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 
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13th Cavalry (Mechanized)—Fort Knox, 
Kentucky 


CotoneL CuHarces L. Scott, Commanding 


hier the latter part of January and the first part 
of February the process of becoming a mechanized 
regiment was rudely interrupted for the 13th Cavalry by 
the recent flooding of the Ohio River Valley. On January 
22d the brigade commander parceled out the various 
duties with respect to the relief of the local flooded «reas 
and this regiment's share was the establishing and main. 
taining of a flood refugee camp. On January 22d and 23d 
refugees came in by train, truck, on foot and by motor 
car at the rate of about 500 per day. In all, slightly over 
1,500 refugees were received and cared for. 

By the middle of February the flood was over and only 
about 500 refugees remained. The administration of these 
was turned over to the CCC reconditioning personnel and 
the 13th Cavalry assumed its normal function. 

Quite a few officers have recently been ordered to the 
regiment, effective upon relief from their present duties. 
Major Truman E. Boudinot and Captain George B. Hud- 
son are coming from the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Captains John M. 
Bethel, Claude O. Burch and George W. Read, Jr., from 
the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, Major Mordaunt 
V. Turner from the Army Industrial College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and 1st Lieutenant David A. Watt, Jr., from 
the Signal School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

1st Lieutenants Paul A. Disney and Harry J. Fleeger 
have been ordered to the Special Advanced Equitation 
Course at the Cavalry School for the 1937-38 course. 

The regiment has taken its place in the post athletic 
activities and, considering its late start, is doing very well. 
Machine Gun Troop is among the leaders in the Post 
basketball league. Headquarters Troop has one of the best 
teams in the enlisted men’s bowling league and the off 
cers’ team is tied with the quartermaster team for the lead 
in the officers’ bowling league. 

Twenty of the horses previously assigned to the 13th 
Cavalry were shipped to this station during February. It 
was certainly a welcome sight to see some of our old four- 
legged friends, and they will be very handy for exercise 
and recreational purposes in the future. 

The regiment is now partially equipped with subst- 
tute vehicles from the 1st Cavalry. It also has one full 
platoon of combat cars for each Combat Car Troop and 
its full complement of motorcycles. Since combat cars and 
motorcycles are the most difficult vehicles to learn to drive, 
the early receipt of these was most fortunate for the train 
ing in the regiment. 

One class of radio operators and one of motor meclianics 
in the brigade motor school, one class of combat car dnv- 
ers, one of motorcycle drivers and one of truck drivers in 
the regimental school were graduated March 1st; and a 
second group of students in all five schools are now under 
going instruction. 
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14th Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)—Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa 
CoLoneL JOHN C. PecRAM, Commanding 


tooo waters disrupted the normal routine of the 
regiment for a period of about three weeks. The 14th 
Cavalry furnished four flood relief teams, one each from 
Headquarters Troop, Machine Gun Troop, Troops E and 
F, each team consisting of an officer and forty-six men. 
The Headquarters and Machine Gun Troop teams, under 
Captain Harry D. Eckert and 2d Lieutenant Ralph S. 
Harper, respectively, were sent to Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
sourt. The Troop E team, under Major Henry H. Ches- 
hire, was sent to Sikeston, Missouri and Major Joseph W. 
Geers Troop F team went to Camp Pike, Arkansas. 
Colonel John C. Pegram, the regimental commander, was 
the first to be called for flood relief duty from the 14th 
Cavalry and was given command of the Arkansas District. 
Lieutenant Colonel Herman Kobbe and Major John C. 
Daly of the regiment served as the nucleus of Colonel 
Pegram’s staff at Little Rock. 

The 36th birthday of the regiment was celebrated on 
March 5th with a short program at the post theatre and 
a holiday. The regiment was fortunate in having as its 
guest and principal speaker Colonel Knud Boberg, re- 
tired, the first sergeant major of the 14th Cavalry and 
former Assistant Adjutant General of the State of Iowa. 

A recruit detachment of twenty-six men under the 
command of 2d Lieutenant Donald P. Christenson 1s 
rapidly rounding into shape and the seventy-nine te- 
mounts in training under the supervision of Captain Earl 
F, Thomson will soon be ready for duty. 

Major Henry H. Cheshire has received orders for Fort 
McDowell, California, after almost five years’ service 
with the 14th. 2d Lieutenant Eugene V. Reece reported 
for duty the middle of February from Randolph Field and 
is assizned to the Machine Gun Troop of the regiment. 
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Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry—Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois 
LigutuNANT CotoneL Paut R. Davison, Commanding 


URING the flood period, Sergeant Dennison of 
Troop A, and Corporal Domitroh of Troop B, took 
detachments of cavalrymen to Marion and Anna, Illinois, 
respectively. At these places they organized the Military 
Police. The members of the detachments were individually 
given |ctters of commendation by the flood control authori- 
ties for their excellent work. 

On Vebruary 27th Fort Sheridan held a military exhi- 
bition 2nd horse show in the riding hall. The 1st Squadron 
furnished the escort to the guest of honor, Admiral Hayne 
Ellis, Commandant of the gth Naval District, with head- 
quarters at Great Lakes Naval Station. The military ex- 
hibitior: included events furnished by the 1st Squadron 
as follows: Escort to Admiral Ellis; mounted lancers’ drill 


by Troop B; rodeo show by Troop A. In the horse show, 
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jumping classes were held for privates, noncommissioned 
officers, open, team, open four-foot, and military teams. 
The squadron won five first places, five seconds, five 
thirds, and five fourths. The honors were about equally 
divided between Headquarters Troop and Troops A and 
B. 

Regimental Organization Day, March 5th, was cele- 
brated by the squadron with a formation at which the 
Commanding General, Fort Sheridan, made a flattering 
speech. Then followed a gymkhana and a baseball game. 
After the baseball game, a holiday stag dinner with 
speeches was enjoyed by the entire squadron. 

The Fort Sheridan indoor polo tournament was played 
to a conclusion March 7th. It was won by a team from the 
squadron composed of Colonel Paul R. Davison, Major 
Paul H. Morris, and rst Lieutenant Jules V. Richardson. 
Another team from the squadron made up of Captain 
Edwin C. Greiner, Captain Clyde A. Burcham, and 1st 
Lieutenant Harold L. Richey, took close second place. 

Preliminary work is underway for tryouts for the na- 
tional matches and for two months of outdoor tactical 
training. In June known distance rifle firing will be con- 


ducted. 
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26th Cavalry (P. S.)—Fort Stotsenburg, P. I. 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Epcar W. TAuLBEE, 
Commanding 


HE 26th Cavalry lost its recently arrived command- 

ing officer when Colonel George Grunert was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General and left for Fort McKinley 
to command the 23d Brigade. Lieutenant Colonel Edgar 
W. Taulbee, who arrived on the. November boat with 
General Grunert, took over command of the regiment. 
The November boat also brought Major Herman F. 
Rathjen and rst Lieutenant Gerard C. Cowan to the regi- 
ment. 

After having two local horse shows to arouse interest, 
the 26th Cavalry sent a team to compete in the Philippine 
Department Army Relief Horse Show held in Manila 
February 6th and 7th. Fifteen public animals and the pri- 
vate mounts of Colonel Taulbee, Major James V. V. 
Shufelt, Captain Zachery W. Moores and Captain 
Thomas Robinson participated. The riding members of 
the team consisted of Colonel Taulbee, Captain Cary B. 
Hutchinson, Captain Moores, Captain Frederick R. Pitts, 
and rst Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe, together with a num- 
ber of ladies and children from the post and twelve en- 
listed men from the 26th Cavairy. The team captured ex- 
actly fifty per cent of all ribbons awarded at the show 
with more than its share of blues. 

The present polo season is proving a successful one for 
the 26th Cavalry teams. The Fort Stotsenburg Christmas 
high goal tournament was won by the 26th Cavalry regi- 
mental team composed of Captains Hutchinson, Robin- 
son, Moores and Marcus E. Jones. In the final game of 
the Fort Stotsenburg low goal tournament, the 26th Cav- 
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alry Yellows composed of Captains Charles A. Sheldon, 
John L. Ryan and Paul C. Febiger and 1st Lieutenant 
Brainerd S. Cook defeated the 26th Cavalry Blues con- 
sisting of Major Roye P. Gerfen, Captain William P. 
Withers and 1st Lieutenants Robert G. Lowe and Charles 
C. W. Allan. 

Troop F, 26th Cavalry, under command of Captain 
Pitts, returned from a month’s stay in Manila where it 
participated in the Department military tournament. The 
stunt riding and monkey drill exhibitions put on twice 
a day by this troop proved to be the most popular attrac- 
tions of the tournament. 

Interest is now centered in Sports Week, which will be 
held at Fort Stotsenburg from March 14th to 20th. In ad- 
dition to the other forms of sport, polo among the par- 
ticipating teams will take place every afternoon, a two 
day horse show will be held, there will be a controlled ride 
followed by a hunt breakfast, and flat races will be put on 
for officers and for enlisted men. 

This year’s maneuvers of the Philippine Division con- 
sisted of putting the brigades in camp one at a time, on the 
Fort Stotsenburg reservation during January and holding 
brigade field exercises. A squadron of the 26th Cavalry, a 
platoon of the Machine Gun Troop and the armored cars 
were attached to and functioned with each brigade during 
the maneuvers. The tactical inspection of the Department 
Commander, Major General Lucius R. Holbrook, was 
made during these periods. 

The 26th Cavalry has recently lost the services of Cap- 
tain Marcus E. Jones, who accompanied General Grunert 
as aide-de-camp, Captain Daniel De Bardeleben, who re- 
turned home on the November transport, and Captains 
Frank J. Thompson, Redding F. Perry, Charles R. Chase 
and John L. Ryan, Jr., who are on leave in China and 
Japan before returning to the United States. 
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305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Coronet Vincent A. Carrot, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


_ eens of music had barely faded from the 305th’s 
greatest dance when plans were launched for an am- 
bitious spring horse show. The dance which had also been 
a Monte Carlo had given pleasure to a group of more than 
two hundred and fifty. Captain Harold G. Lacy, and his 
committee did a good job! The horse show will be of the 
popular equestrian games type introduced two years ago 
by Major Norman E. Fiske. Captain John D. Grannis 1s 
putting his organizing ability and drive behind it which 
is assurance of success. The course on Major Alfred Bid- 
dle’s estate includes stone walls, fences, ditches and slopes, 
scrambled in a beautiful natural bowl. 

A regimental dinner at the city troop armory was com- 
pleted by a very interesting talk on Mechanization by 
Major Robert W. Grow, Cavalry. Weekly lunches are 
followed by a conference on one of the subjects in the 
schedule for regimental active duty this summer. Eve- 
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ning dismounted conferences at the armory are used to 
cover the schedule for CMTC training, as this regir rent 
furnishes about an equal number of officers for each class 
of duty this year. Valuable practical training is being: ac- 
quired through a system of skeleton troop and squadron 
drills. 

Through the courtesy of Captain John C. Groome, Jr., 
commander of the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
selected officers have drilled that venerable organization, 
Lieutenants Howley, Mitchell, Watson and Gentle were 
first to enjoy this unique honor. 

Requests are heard for an overnight tactical ride. One is 
scheduled to add its share of training and spring sport. 
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306th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron) — 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Coronet J. B. P. CLlayron Hitt, Commanding 


Eten January conference was held on the 11th at the 
residence of the regimental commander. The subject 
was “Cavalry Marches,” dealing with a peacetime prac- 
tice march of the regiment. It was presented by Captain 
Vernon J. Blondell, 306th Cavalry. This was followed by 
a most interesting motion picture on “Cavalry Crossing 
an Unfordable Stream.” The film was secured for the 
meeting by Colonel Edward M. Offley, the Unit In- 
structor, and as it was run, Colonel Offley offered inter- 
esting comments. Semi-monthly conferences are now be- 
ing held by the regiment, starting with that of February 
8, which, due to the larger attendance, was held at the 
War Memorial, Baltimore. 

A number of officers of other branches and arnis at- 
tended the meeting of February 8th. The lecture was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Colonel Henry McE. Pendleton, 
Cavalry, Adjutant General, 62d Cavalry Division. Colo 
nel Pendleton was ordered by the War Department to at 
tend the maneuvers of the mechanized forces last fall in 
Kentucky and Michigan, and so had a firsthand oppor- 
tunity to study the mechanization test. The subject of the 
lecture was “Mechanization, with Conclusions Drawn 
from the 1936 Second Army Maneuvers.” The operations 
were very graphically portrayed, with the use of a special 
map, and the talk proved extremely interesting to all. 

The meeting of February 22d was also one of general 
interest, and so it was held at the Post Office building. 
Major Claudius L. Lloyd, Infantry, of Headquarters, 
Baltimore Reserve Units, presented the subject “Use of 


Chemicals by Cavalry, Horse and Mechanized.” The 


topic was a very timely one, and Major Lloyd, wh» 1s4 


gtaduate of the Chemical Warfare School, presentec' it in 
a Most interesting manner. 

The next regular conference will be held on Me:day, 
March 8th, when Lieutenant Colonel William H. Skit- 
ner, assisted by Captain Vernon J. Blondell, will p:esent 
the subject “Reconnaissance and Counterreconnaiss::1ce.” 
The second March meeting, on the 22d, will be cond acted 


by Colonel Matthew F. James, 307th Cavalry, assisted 
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by aptain Thomas H. Mundy; 306th Cavalry, on “‘Ad- 
yan Guard Action.” 
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2d Squadron, 306th Cavalry— 
Washington, D. C. 


Mayor Epwarp B. Harry, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


pe annual memorial service of the regiment was ob- 
served at St. John’s Church at five o'clock on the 
afternoon of February 6th. The service was conducted by 
Captain Oliver J. Hart, Regimental Chaplain, assisted by 
ist Lieutenant P. M. Ferne, Assistant Regimental Chap- 
lain. In the evening following the memorial service the 
regiment held its regular mid-winter dinner and dance at 
the Willard Hotel. The Regimental Commander, Colo- 
nel J. B. P. Clayton Hill, presided as toastmaster with his 
usual deftness. Responding to his invitation the several 
speakers limited their remarks to informal greetings which 
were greatly enjoyed as much for their brevity as for their 
wit. The entire affair was a great success. 

Conferences in Washington have been well attended. 
Their value and pleasure have been greatly enhanced by 
the presence of such talented and capable lecturers as 
Major Edward S. Johnston (Infantry), G.S.C., whose 
subject was “Mobilization”; Lieutenant Colonel John 
Millikin, 3d Cavalry, whose subject was “Scout Cars 
with Horse Cavalry”; and Colonel Byron Q. Jones, Air 
Corps, who spoke on “Aviation.” The class working on 
machine guns has made excellent progress under the di- 
rection of Captain E. H. Daniel, 306th Cavalry. The 
horsemanship of the regiment is being improved by the 
instruction received at the classes held twice a month at 
Fort Myer. The bad weather has made it necessary to use 
the riding hall during the winter, but we hope, with the 
approach of spring, to be able to get out for considerable 
cross-country riding and troop and platoon drill. 


eS 
307th Cavalry (less 3d Squadron and Machine 
Gun Troop)—Richmond, Virginia 


Coronet Mattuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


Me JOR MAX LIVINGSTON, JR., for a long time 
orominent around Philadelphia in the horsey circle, 
and |:-er head man in a Virginia CCC Sub-District, re- 


cently achieved a secret ambition and accomplished his 


} ttansf: - to this regiment and the 1st Squadron. 


Ist Lieutenant John H. Carrico and 2d Lieutenant 
Harley W. Duane were transferred in February to the 
462d .\rmored Car Squadron. 

Col: nel Edward L. N. Glass, Unit Instructor, has been 
condu ting conferences in the form of map maneuvers at 
Lynch: ourg, Lexington, and Charlottesville and the turn- 
out at chese places has been always almost one hundred 
pet cert of those resident locally. 


3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Capralin Robert B. Batte, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


INCE the middle of January the unit school has taken 
up the following subjects in preparation for the sum- 
mer active duty period: organization and armament to in- 
clude the regiment; squad, platoon and troop drill; use of 
chemicals by horse and mechanized cavalry; combat prin- 
ciples, dismounted, of the squad, platoon, and troop. 
Under the new regulations, the following have ap- 
peared before the board for their certificates of capacity 
for 1st lieutenant: 2nd Lieutenants Landon Hilliard, 
James Nimmo, and John E. Wales III. 
1st Lieutenant William Trolan has completed the 30 
Series Extension Courses, and applied for practical test 
for the grade of captain. He has performed the unusual 
feat of gaining 144 hours credit through extension courses 
during the present school year. He has also gained 16 
hours through attendance at group and unit schools. This 
is a fine record in any league. 
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308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CoLoneL Georce H. CHERRINGTON, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


_ officers of this regiment have been busy during 
the past two months preparing for attendance at CM 
TC next summer. The conferences have been devoted to 
reviewing elementary subjects. They have been well at- 
tended and well conducted by members of the regiment. 

The mildness of the winter has permitted more riding, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at Fox Chapel, than usual. If 
the good weather continues, more outside instruction may 
be given, thereby assisting in our preparations for camp. 

Our Military Ball was held February 27th and turned 
out even more successfully than anticipated. It was held in 
the Crystal Room of the William Penn Hotel and was 
attended by more than two hundred couples. Officers of 
the Regular Army, National Guard, Reserve Corps, Navy 
and Navy Reserve were present, most of them in uniform. 
The room was decorated with American flags, and smaller 
flags were used as table decorations. The success of the 
ball was due largely to the committee which consisted of 
Captains Ross, Rosenbaum, and Barr. 
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862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 
Coronet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve 


Commanding 


TH the winter season just completed, the senior 
J P 
instructor of Baltimore reserve units is making a 
great effort to arrange for equitation classes to be held 
during the spring and early summer, for the mounted of- 
ficers 1n this area. 
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For this regiment, outdoor instruction in orientation and 
the preparation of firing data will commence as soon as 


the weather permits. 

Active duty training will be held this year at Fort 
Hoyle, Maryland, from August 22d to September 4th, in 
conjunction with the 311th Field Artillery and the 571st 
Field Artillery. The number to be trained during this 
period from this regiment is two field officers and eleven 


battery officers. 
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318th Cavalry—lIllinois 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL WILLIAM A. PETERSON, 
Commanding 
he a recent reassignment of officers of the regiment the 
following was announced: Regimental Staff: Captain 


ae @ Seaman, S-1; Captain F, G. Hufford, S-2; Captain 
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H. M. Hopp, S-3; Captain E. Jurgensohn, S-4; Squad 
ron Commanders: Mayor G. B. Morse, 1st Squad:on; 
Major H. Okin, 2nd Squadron; Major R. L. Swincller, 
3d Squadron. Captains G. C. McBride and A. E. Rossiter 
command the Headquarters and Machine Gun Troops, 
respectively. 

The present strength of the regiment is 194 officers, 
Thirty-five officers living 1 in the Champaign-Urbana are 
have been organized into a provisional squadron for train 
ing purposes. d 

The following officers of the regiment are on duty with 
the rst Squadron 14th Cavalry, Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
under the Thomason Act: 2d Lieutenants A. A. Beck, G 
C. Corley, M. R. Galland, J. M. Johnson, H. M. Mar 
low. 

The regiment will be on active duty at Fort Sherids 
from June 17th to 3oth and training is being conducted t¢ 


prepare the officers for this duty. 


“Look, captain! I painted the horse with my new invisible paint!” 











